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HE consumer is judge and jury, all appeal — that familiar rich flavorful goodness. 
rolled into one. Dinner tables, lunch pails, INTERNATIONAL’S “Bakery-Proved’’* 
and sandwich bags are the courtroom. Flours will help your products win the taste 
Customers have a right to be particular. trial hands down. Scientifically milled to in- 
And they are! The popular verdict will go sure uniform baking results, they take the guess 
every time to bakery products with taste work and chance out of pleasing the customer. 


* TRADE MARK 
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2ZOGet Milt. 
Producing 94,000 Cwt. Daily 
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Can you imagine a man being slated for retirement at the age of just a few 
weeks? 

Hardly! But Pillsbury enforces an age limit like that for all whole wheat 
flours bearing the Pillsbury dotted circle trade-mark—because repeated 
tests prove that freshly milled whole wheat flour gives the best baking results. 

This policy is made possible by (a) rapid turnover; (b) fresh stocks in 
jobbers’ warehouses; (c) fresh stocks at Pillsbury distributing centers; (d) 
highly developed pool and mixed car service; (e) careful handling. 

Count on Pillsbury’s Whole Wheat Flours—which are always delivered 
fresh—for finest flavor and quality in your whole wheat bread! There’s a 
type for every need. 


Pillsburys Whole Wheat Flours 


Famous for Flavor and Freshness 


PILLSBURY MILLS, General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 8. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S.A. Single Copies 20¢. Subscription Rates: 1 Year $4, 2 
Years $7, in U.S. or U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-American Countries. Add $3 a Year for Postage to Other Countries. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Postoffice. 
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Your brand name on a Woods bag gives you thousands of 
silent salesmen . . . salesmen which repeat your sales messages again and 
again, wherever your product is handled. Let us design packages that will 
help sell your products effectively—protect them with the famous strength 
and dependability of Woods Cotton and Jute Bags 


h woopDs 


rie inn ts 8 6COTIOn and jute BAGS 


Clothing; Tents, Ta: 
other canvas 8; 


Arctic Down Sleeping Robe and «= CW WOODS MANUFACTURING CO, LTD. 


other rugged equipment for life 
ts the Cores Cutdecns, Montreal © Toronte © Ottawa © Welland © Winnipeg © Calgary 











103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE r 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 


LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent . 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent o- f Wr M ha 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent ain erc nts 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 


CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS alk ge cc aceon 
oy RYE—White - Medium - Dark MINNEAPOLIS <> 
GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. ®FrAt° 
































YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. é 1158 Board of Trade Bidg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of ‘Trade WABASH ELEVATOR 
Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. . 
® 


change 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 
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4 Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING © 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

»\ CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BBLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


PORTLAND 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


WENATCHEE - 


—— 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - RITZVILLE - 





frre pe omer ngebeg: wef wero modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgaTTrte, v.s.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 


OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE. 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx Cry ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 














FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J, C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 








The Standard Others 6 ” 
; Sweet Cream 


Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS. © MINNESOTA 











“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








Saport loan 78% aea'6 and 80% 
SAXONY MILLS 


Cable Gace saxonncits, 
100th ANNIVERSARY —1849- 1949 














ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








DIXIE- PORTLAND |p Fo eS ee ot 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
MILLS CO. FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 


Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


Capacity 14,000 Sacks Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your fluur needs 


FAMILY « BAKERS © CRACKERS « CAKE 
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ONE OF 
OUR LARGEST CUSTOMERS 
RECENTLY TOLD US: 





"We have never succeeded 


in writing contract 

clauses giving us as 
complete protection as does 
the integrity and ability 

of the company 


from whom we purchase.” 


We will keep trying to make 
customers feel that way. 


Baltimore © Boise * Boston * Brooklyn « Buffalo « Charlotte « Chicago « Cleveland « Denver * Detroit « Houston 
East Pepperell « Indianapolis « Jacksonville, Fla. * Kansas City * Los Angeles « Louisville * Memphis » Minneapolis 
Mobile « New Orleans *« New York City * Norfolk « Okiachoma City « Omaha « Peoria * Phoenix « Pittsburgh 
St, Louis « Salina « Salt Lake City * San Francisco « Seattle * Vancouver, Wash, « Wichita « Wilmington, Calif, 













The Rodney Milling Co. 


Grain’ Storage 7,300,000 Bes. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


’ ’ * CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 

















Allied 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. .. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











for your wheat and coarse grain requirements. 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


NEW YORK 
The Oldest Flour ST. LOUIS 
Brand in Kansas TOLEDO 
that fo th t MINNE 
has stood ob ha. ery tee at ae said 
fine quality list. WINNIPEG 
The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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Selected 


MILLING 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill the 
most exacting milling requirements. We offer _ 
complete coverage of all major wheat growing 
areas. We originate. wheat from our 56 country 
elevators in four southwestern states and main- 
tain large terminal storage facilities. Total ele- 


vator capacity over 8,000,000 bushels. Call us 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN @ OATS @ FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 


| 

er ; KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR | 
BALTIMORE | Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 
PEORIA | 
pum — -Jotal Elevator Capacity 
LIVERPOOL 











NORRIS ELEVATOR 
; Capacity 2,800,000 bus. 





BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 








: 8,000,000 Buds. 





King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
a 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 
H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 























STANDARD MILLING The Williams Bros. Co. 










COMPANY Merchant Millers. KENT, OHIO, U.8. A. 
Millers of Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
h is “Western 
®CERESOTA == @ ARISTOS Soerve and Soughs brow ths grow 


ers at elevators we own and operate. 














BAKERY FLOURS 


Vattey Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








PAUL UHLMANN, President 


R. HUGH UHLMANN, 
Vice President 


E. G. O’DOWD, Secretary 


Experienced Service 
to Millers in Cash 
Grain and Futures 





















Members: Kansas City Board of Trade + Chicago Board of Trade 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M, SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address cS uy D ALL 


“HASTINGS” wine pe CON CABLE CODES 
a USED 


a4 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta d 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
H. W. JOHNSTON 
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Che-Norihwestern-Miller 


ESTABLISHED IN 1873 











‘For Better Milling Wheat: 
Analyzed for Baking Strength, 


Call: 


Victor 4384 


Senior Member of a Family of Business Journals Serving 
the Flour, Grain, Feed and Baking Industries. Published 
Weekly by The Miller Publishing Co. Editorial and Ex- 
ecutive Offices at 118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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COMPANY EXECUTIVES 
Victor 4384 ROBERT E. STERLING, Chairman of the Board of Directors 
Victor 4384 H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 


W. C. NICHOLS, Vice President ite Kain 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Secretary Litas | 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 

HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 

MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 

MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor | 
WILFRED E. LINGREN, Bakery Editor 

DON E. ROGERS, Market and Northwestern Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Editorial Assistant 

FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Editorial Assistant 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 
(118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. Telephone Main 0575) 
T. A. GRIFFIN, Business Manager 
JAMES G. PATTRIDGE, Assistant Treasurer 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
(23 Beaver St., New York 4, N.Y. Tel. Whitehall 3-8350-8351) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 
GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 


KANSAS CITY OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 
JAMES W. MILLER, Business and Editorial Assistant 


CHICAGO OFFICE ‘ 
(Rm. 719, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Tel. Harrison 7-6782) 
S. O. WERNER, Manager 


CANADIAN OFFICE 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 

















Ask for LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, mTSSOURT 











Established 1893 


GoFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric (901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 2, Ont. Telephone Elgin 5654) 
e ‘ A. H. BAILEY, Manager 
eS Re : ’ EUROPEAN OFFICE 
EG Specialists in Hedging and Spreading (52 Mark Lane, London E. C. 3, England) 
Taree bd GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 
— Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and WASHINGTON OFFICE 
a Feed Grains (604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone National 2993) 


* JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 


TOLEDO REPRESENTATIVE 
(2223 Robinwood Ave., Toledo 10, Ohio. Telephone Main 2006) 
W. H. WIGGIN, Special Services 


Domestic and Export Flour 











| § PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 
et een 
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, CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
Established in 1912 
BROKERS SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for 
postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. 
FLO te y AN D EF Ee e Pp CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City, London and Toronto, 
Bu. Domestic end Export s ‘ 
TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ww 7 77 
L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists ton, D.C., WA 82. 
surer 626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 Se 
pape KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 33" 
Cable Address: Jewellco ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS: 
o The American Baker Feedstuffs 
References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas Milling Production 
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(They'll see it this month 
in ten leading bakers’ 
trade magazines) 


Condemnation of flour by sanitary 
inspectors is costly—in money, in time, in good will. 
That’s one reason why it pays to buy your flour in St. Regis 
Multiwall Paper Bags. These rugged, tight kraft paper bags 
give maximum protection against the insect infestation that 
so often causes condemnation—protection that fabric 
bags just can’t offer. 
What’s more, just as Multiwalls guard your flour against 
insects, so do they protect against rodent and other forms of 
contamination. This is the safe way to order flour! 


Okay 


oe 


Your miller is in a position to send your next shipment 
in Multiwall Paper Bags. 
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1 ECONOMY-s: Regis Multiwall Paper Valve 
Bags save handling time and costs; give full 
i sts; SALE 6: 
weight (no sifting or retention). dparscute: way poster ce Wew York - Baltimore 
. 


2 PROTECTION—<S; Regis Multiwalls are strong; 
stand up under shipping and handling; protect 
contents from moisture, rodent and insect Chicago - Denver 
contamination, loss of freshness. & Los Angeles - New Orleans 


3 CONVENIENCE-S:. Regis Multiwalls are Houston 
—, £ é a F ® 
cleaner and easier to handle; stack evenly in Ss A L E Ss Cc ° R ep ° R A T 1 ° N pen glte 


a smaller space 
carat 230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. ia € Want to cut packaging 


You Buy Protection when you Buy Multiwalls | %- taser. costs, step up packaging 
——o ene | teen) i, Hentron efficiency? A St. Regis 
» Cenien » Venceuver ‘Valve Bag Filling Machine 
and St. Regis Multiwalls, 
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safe, rugged, economical 


ST.REGIS MULTIWALLS (QW 
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PENDING SETTLEMENT, SOME ECA 


COUNTRIES MAY BUY ELSEWHERE 


USDA Argues That ECA Should Handle Subsidies to Na- 
tions Using ECA Funds—Venezuela, Norway, 
Netherlands Purchase Subsidized Flour 


WASHINGTON — Grain purchases 
by the Production and Marketing 
Administration for the past week 
were again insignificant bringing the 
total procurement for the first month 
of the new crop year to somewhat 
less than 10 million bushels of wheat 
in contrast to last year’s purchases, 
which. were heavy as the crop was 


harvested. 


The delay in expanding operations 
is due in part to the heavy govern- 
ment receipts of loan defaulted wheat 
and the current controversy over the 
payment of the International Wheat 
Agreement subsidy between the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 


tion. 












imports. 














Argentina. 












its costs. 



















non-ECA dollars. 





Trade representatives declare that 
the raising of this issue by the USDA 
may have the effect of denying the 
U.S. some of the wheat export busi- 
ness this year. The USDA has cre- 
ated the issue over the responsibility 
of the payment of the wheat agree- 
ment subsidy to ECA nations and 
has ruled arbitrarily in its export 
subsidy regulation that it will not 
pay subsidies to ECA nations using 
ECA funds for wheat or wheat flour 


Since the world wheat market now 
assumes the situation of a buyers’ 
market, it is believed that many west- 
ern European nations may, until the 
USDA-ECA controversy is resolved, 
make wheat purchases in other wheat 
producing areas, such as Russia and 


The USDA position in regard to 
Subsidy payments to ECA nations 
using ECA funds is based on a sec- 
tion of the ECA Act of 1948, which 
provides that in sales of Commodity 
Credit Corp. stocks to other govern- 
ment agencies the CCC must obtain 


Most of the Latin American coun- 
tries, which normally are U.S. mar- 
kets, have not ratified the agreement. 
Only Peru and Venezuela have rati- 
fied in the Latin area and thus are 
eligible for trade at the wheat agree- 
ment price. Venezuela purchased .a 
little flour a day or two after the 
agreement went: into effect. Norway 
and the Netherlands East Indies, both 
ECA nations, have purchased flour 
with benefit of subsidy by using 


Cuba, the biggest single buyer of 
US. flour, still is not participating. 
Others which not yet signed are Bo- 
livia, Colombia, the Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Mexico, Nicaragua, the Philip- 













East 

Coast 
[| ae 22¢ 
[oS eee 23¢ 
Aug. 3 ..... 21¢ 
Aug. 4 ..... 22¢ 
- Eee 23¢ 








Subsidy Rates 


West 
Coast 


Gulf 


34¢ 
34¢ 
33¢ 
31¢ 
31¢ 
31¢ 
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pines and China. All are potential 
U.S. customers and all but Mexico 
take their wheat mostly in the form 
of flour. 

Officials say, that all of these coun- 
tries are expected to ratify the agree- 
ment by Oct. 31, the latest cutoff 
date set by the Wheat Council. 

A report on PMA purchases of 
grains during the period of July 29- 
Aug. 5 discloses a total of 1,839,013 
bu., consisting of 1,828,200 bu. wheat 
and 10,813, bu. rye. Wheat purchases 


‘were made as follows: Kansas City 


278,000 bu. and Chicago 1,550,000 bu. 

Cumulative procurement since July 
1, 1949, are: wheat 9,168,244 bu., corn 
41,500, grain sorghums 635,714 and 
92,491 rye. 


J. R. RIMMER TO HEAD 


BAG FIRM SALES DEPT. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—John R. 
Rimmer, who has been associated 
with the Percy Kent Bag Co. for sev- 








dy Controversy Delays Exports 





eral years, the past two in Hutchin- 
son, has been named sales manager 
of the recently organized Hutchin- 
son Bag Co. M. J. Anderson, Jr., vice 
president in charge of sales has been 
serving in that capacity since the 
company’s reorganization several 
months ago. Mr. Rimmer served five 
years in the Army Air Corps as a 
bomber pilot. He is a native of Mis- 
sissippi. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


G. R. WIGGINS NAMED TO 


HAMMOND SALES POSITION 


KANSAS CITY—G. R. Wiggins aas 
been appointed midwestern sales rep- 
resentative for the Hammond Bag & 
Paper Co., Wellsburg, W. Va. Mr. 
Wiggins will cover a territory com- 
prising Oklahoma, Colorado, Missouri, 
Kansas and southern Illinois. He will 
make his headquarters at 4440 Ro- 
anoke Parkway, Kansas City, Mo. 
Mr. Wiggins previously was with the 
Hammond company in Wellsburg. The 
territory he serves was formerly han- 
died from the Minneapolis office of 
the company. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED BOARD MEMBER 


KANSAS CITY—Peter E. Bowers 
manager, Garnac Midwestern Grain 
Co., Kansas City, has been elected 
to membership on the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. 





"Hopper Fund of 
$1,750,000 Signed 
by Truman 


WASHINGTON — President Tru- 
man Aug. 8 signed a bill appropriat- 
ing $1,750,000 for grasshopper con- 
trol work in western range states. 
The amount was a compromise be- 
tween a House version of $1,500,000 
and a Senate approval for $3,500,000. 
Denver procurement officials, who 
have charge of the ‘hopper control 
work, had not reentered the bran 
market as of Aug. 9 and it was ru- 
mored in trade circles that the 
amount of the flaky offal that would 
be needed this late in the season 
would be small. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


G. W. WILLIAMS NAMED 
FULTON DALLAS MANAGER 


ATLANTA—George W. Williams 
has been appointed manager of the 
Dallas, Texas, plant of Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, succeeding the late 
Adolf Mayer, who died July 25. Mr. 
Williams has been connected with 
the Fulton organization for many 
years, first at the New Orleans plant 
and later at the Dallas plant where 
he has served as sales manager. 











Senate Passes ECA 


WASHINGTON — After defeating 
restrictive amendments to the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
appropriations act, the Senate passed 
the measure this week, but in so 
doing reduced the total appropria- 
tion by approximately 10%. 

The bill provides $5.6 billion for 
western Europe, the army occupation 
costs plus assistance for Greece and 
Turkey for the fiscal year July 1, 1949, 
through June 30, 1950. It now goes 
to conference between groups from 


’ the two chambers with little mone- 


tary difference in the two versions. 
The House provided that $3.46 bil- 
lion be available for a 10-month pe- 
riod for ECA nations, while the Sen- 
ate raised the total to $3.62 billion 
for the full year. 

Since Congress has now moved to 
provide the ECA-funds without con- 
sideration of the wheat agreement 
subsidy controversy, and as_ the 
ECA appropriation has already been 
reduced to reflect $1.80 wheat mov- 
ing under the pact, trade interest 
will shift to moves to decide who 
will bear the cost of the wheat agree- 
ment subsidy to the ECA nations. 


Confusion Continued 


_ Failure on the fart of Congress to 

consider either the Young-Russell 
bill, S-2287, or the delayed’ adminis- 
tration measure, S-2383, would con- 
tinue the muddle created by admin- 
istrative decisions at the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The Young-Russell measure would 
shift the cost of the wheat agree- 
ment subsidy to ECA, while S-2383 
would authorize the use of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. funds to cover 
this expense. 


Without congressional action it is 
believed that USDA might stand on 
its legal interpretation of the ECA 
act. In that act in Sec. 112 (e) there 
is a ban on the sale of supplies by 
CCC to other government agencies 
at less than its full cost. In the 
case of CCC stocks of wheat it is 
reported that its costs are approxi- 
mately $2.43 bu. or 63¢ higher than 
the maximum price of the wheat 
agreement. That extra burden would 
have to be shouldered by ECA un- 
der USDA’s interpretation of the 
law. 


Considered Agency Sale 


On the other hand, CCC has the 
authority to make sales for export 
without regard for price levels, but 
sales to ECA nations which are paid 
for by ECA grant funds are con- 


Fund Bill 


strued as sales to another govern- 
ment agency. 

This appears like quibbling on a 
major scale, and dangerous quibbling 
at that, since the present situation 
is retarding foreign buying of U.S. 
wheat, curtailing opportunities of U.S. 
mills to offer flour under the 12%% 
mandate of the ECA act and seri- 
ously impeding the export flow which 
is backing up at a time when the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration grain branch ordinarly would 
be operating at peak ocean shipping 
levels. 

These conditions plus more favor- 
able crop conditions in western Eu- 
rope and the ability of the foreign 
buyers to obtain supplies from Ar- 
gentina and Russia begin to cast 
doubt that the U.S. will be able to 
export its goal of 450 million bush- 
els of wheat during this crop year. 





Immediate Scrutiny of Certain 
Subsidy Terms Urged by Exporters 


WASHINGTON—Immediate scru- 
tiny of the International Wheat 
Agreement subsidy regulation for 
U.S. shippers is urged by prominent 
trade officials here who detect ex- 
traordinary policy changes at the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
within the framework of the subsidy 
regulation. 

First noted for serious criticism is 
section 571.9, which sets off any sub- 
sidy credits of an exporter against 
any amount owed by the exporter to 
the Commodity Credit Corp. or any 
other government agency. This is cit- 


ed as entirely improper, and unreas- 
onable, since virtually every exporter 
of consequence at some time or other 
has items of dispute with either the 
CCC or other branches of the gov- 
ernment. The USDA could withhold 
the subsidy credit and charge it to 
disputed items, thereby impairing the * 
exporters’ case in regard to matters 
under dispute. 

One trade source urges that steps 
be taken to amend the subsidy regu- 
lation by removing this section. 

The second important trade objec- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Senate Unit Shelves Brannan Plan 





APPROVES MEASURE KEEPING 
MOST AIKEN ACT FEATURES 


Move Seen as Ultimatum 'to Secretary to Accept Either 
Revision or Present Aiken Legislation; Sliding 
Scale Supports Incorporated 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Following agree- 
ment in a Senate agriculture sub- 
committee on some modifications of 
the Aiken Act of 1948, the Brannan 
farm plan is shelved at least for 
this year and may be permanently 
dead. 

Last week the Senate group pre- 
sented Charles F. Brannan, secretary 
of agriculture, with a proposal sub- 
ordinating his production payment 
theories to an insignificant role and 
retaining most of the structure of 
the Aiken Act of 1948, an action 
which appears to constitute an ulti- 
matum to the secretary to take either 
this new bill, entitled the ‘“Agricul- 
ture Act of 1949,” or the Aiken Act 
of 1948. 

The bill retains the Aiken sliding 
scale of price supports for basic com- 
modities but modifies the discretion- 
ary range of price supports to a 75- 
90% of parity level instead of the 
60-90% basis in the original Aiken 
Act. It also provides that for an- 
other year the basic commodities will 
be supported at 90% of parity to 
cooperating producers in case acreage 
allotments or marketing quotas are 
instituted. 


Includes Farm Labor 


Another important change in the 
basic law is the inclusion of farm 
labor in the calculation of the parity 
index. U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture officials have roughly estimated 
that the inclusion of farm labor in 
the parity index will increase the 
dollar and cent support level of all 
commodities by about 6%. In in- 
stances where marketing quotas have 
been rejected by producers, the level 
of price support would arbitrarily be 
set at 50% of parity. Secretary Bran- 
nan in his program denied price sup- 
ports on basic crops when the pro- 
ducers rejected marketing quotas. 

Price support procedure on stor- 
able nonbasic commodities is written 





BAKERY WORKERS GET 
BOOST IN K.C. 


KANSAS CITY—A 16-hour bak- 
ery strike at all but one of the 
major bakeries in Kansas City was 
settled Aug. 7 by granting a 10¢-an- 
hour wage increase to all bakery 
workers with payment retroactive to 
April 2. All provisions of the old con- 
tract which had expired April 1 were 
retained with the exception of the 
wage increase. No immediate inten- 
tions of increasing bread prices be- 
cause of the advance in wages was 
announced by bread manufacturers 
but several of the specialty and sweet 
goods bakers announced that minor 
increases in the price of their prod- 
ucts would be necessary. 





out in greater detail in the modified 
Aiken Act as approved by the sub- 
committee. They are given this defi- 
nition: “A nonbasic agricultural com- 
modity shall be considered storable 
if, in normal trade practice, it is 
stored for substantial periods of time 
and can be stored without excessive 
cost for storage for such periods as 
will permit its disposition without 
impairing the effectiveness of the 
price support program.” 

Under the definition of nonbasic 
storables would be included such 
crops as barley, oats, flaxseed, soy- 
beans, cottonseed, rye, grain sor- 
ghums and field seeds. 

The funds of Commodity Credit 
Corp. would be available for price 
supporting operations, but nonbasic 
crops would be ineligible for price 
support programs, except potatoes 
and shorn wool, if the estimated loss 
to the government would exceed 10% 
of the estimated value to the pro- 
ducers in the preceding crop year. 

The bill establishes a sales policy 





for CCC which provides that it can- 
not sell stocks at less than the cur- 
rent support price for the commodity 
or at a price which would discourage 
the private trade from acquiring and 
carrying normal inventories of the 
commodity. Those restrictions will not 
apply to (a) sales for new or by- 
product uses; (b) sale of peanuts for 
extraction of oil; (c) sales for feed 
or seed if such sales will not impair 
any price support program; (d) sales 
of commodities which have substan- 
tially deteriorated in quality of 
where there is danger of waste 
through spoilage; (e) sales for the 
purpose of establishing claims; (f) 
sales for export; (g) sales of wool 
and (h) sales for other than primary 
uses. 
Follows Aiken Act 


At the present time, there is no 
statutory provision governing sales 
by CCC of its stocks, but CCC earlier 
adopted the original sales provisions 
of the Aiken Act of 1948 as a guide 
for its sales policy in 1949 until that 
law went into effect Jan. 1, 1950. 

The production payment ideas of 
Secretary Brannan got rough han- 
dling by the Senate group: First, it 
directs that production payments 
cannot be used for livestock or milk 
or any other perishable, nonbasic ag- 
ricultural commodity which can be 
effectively price supported through 
purchases of a storable product of 
a perishable commodity. Senators on 

(Continued on page 26) 


New Crop Corn 
Loans to Be on 
County Basis 


WASHINGTON — The new crop 
corn loan program for Texas prob- 
ably will go on a county-by-county 
price basis, it was predicted by a 
prominent U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture official, who said that the 
CCC shortly would approve a pro- 
gram which will make purchase 
agreements and farm loans on a 
county level as a part of the new 
loan schedule. _ 

In another quarter at the USDA, 
it was reported that the department 
intends to put all of the loan program 
commodities on a county basis, aban- 
doning the state loan price, which 
frequently results in a terminal price 
substantially higher than trucked-in 
grains. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. A. WILLIS, JR., INJURED 


KANSAS CITY—J. A. Willis, Jr., 
vice president and general manager 
of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City, is a patient at St. Lukes 
Hospital here. He suffered a fractured 
toe recently, but is reported to be 
showing some improvement and is 
now getting along fairly well. 





Crop Losses 


WASHINGTON — Crop deteriora- 
tion in June, which reduced wheat 
prospects by about 150 million bush- 
els, lessened the distribution prob- 
lems which wheat producers had been 
facing, states the U.S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in its Aug. 1 
summary of the wheat situation. 
While the reduction in prospects has 
been great enough to eliminate the 
necessity for marketing quotas, prob- 
able supplies are still large enough 
to require acreage allotments for 
the 1950 crop. The national total 
of the 1950 allotments was announced 
July 14 at 68.9 million acres, or 17% 
less than the 83.2 million acres seed- 
ed for the 1949 crop. 

U.S. wheat supplies in 1949-50 are 
now estimated at 1,482 million bush- 
els—still large, the bureau says. With 
an increase in the carry-over during 
1948-49 about offsetting the smaller 
crop, total supplies are about the 
same as the 1,484 million bushels 
in 1948. Only in 1942 and 1943 were 
supplies significantly greater than 
those of this year. Domestic disap- 
pearance may total about 700 mil- 
lion, so that about 780 million would 
be available for export in 1949-50 
and carry-over July 1, 1950. If ex- 
ports total 450 million, the carry-over 
July 1, 1950, would be about 330 
million bushels or slightly larger than 
that on July 1, 1949. 


Carry-over 293 Million 


Carry-over stocks of old wheat in 
all positions on July 1, 1949, were 
about 293 million bushels. These are 


Lessen Distribution 


Problems Faced by Wheat Farmers 


about 50% larger than on July 1, 
1948, and about three times as large 
as the very small carry-over stocks 
in 1946 and 1947. They are, however, 
less than half of the peak carry-overs 
of 631 million bushels in 1942 and 
619 million in 1943. 

In 1948-49, domestic disappearance 
totaled 691 million bushels and ex- 
ports 501 million. These items togeth- 
er with the carry-over July 1, 1949, 
account for total 1948-49 supplies 
of 1,485 million bushels. Wheat ex- 
ports set a new high record for the 
fourth consecutive year. 

Wheat prices are expected to ad- 


vance gradually after the summer 
peak in market movement is past, 
and may average near the loan level 
for the marketing year as a whole. 
The peak movement for the hard win- 
ter area passed without becoming 
as heavy as expected. Losses from 
bad weather and disease left many 
producers of hard winter wheat with 
ample \storage space to care for the 
current crop. The price of No. 2 hard 
winter at Kansas city dropped to 
$1.85 on July 2, or 35¢ under the 
loan rate. Since then, prices have 
strengthened and on July 25 were up 
to $1.99. This was 21¢ under the 

















CAMPAIGN POSTER—The Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., Kansas 
State College and the division of agricultural extension are cooperating 
in conducting a campaign against stinking smut of wheat in Kansas 
by encouraging farmers to clean and treat seed wheat this fall. Shown 
inspecting the official poster for the campaign are, from left to right, 
L. E. Melchers, department of botany, Kansas State College; ©. E. 
Skiver, field director of the wheat improvement organization, and Claude 
L. King, plant pathologist on the agricultural extension division staff. 
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loan. ‘The low point last year was 
about 18¢ under the loan. 

_ Storage in the soft winter wheat 
areas has not been as readily avail- 
able and the movement to market 
has been heavier and prices some- 
what weaker than in the hard win- 
ter area. The price of spring wheat 
is still above the loan. The seasonal 
decline in spring wheat prices al- 
ways occurs later in the year than 
the adjustment in winter wheat 
prices, because of the later harvest 
dates, says the bureau. 


Russian Crop Higher 


Indications continue to point to a 
1949 bread grain output in Europe 
excluding the Soviet Union about 
5% below the 1948 level and more 
than 10% below the 1935-39 aver- 
age. Some increase in grain output 
is expected in the Soviet Union as 
compared with last year, when wheat 
production was 17% below prewar. 
Reports indicate, however, that con- 
tinued cool, rainy weather has de- 
layed the ripening and harvésting 
of grain in the European parts of 
the country. 

A total 1949 wheat acreage for 
Canada was officially indicated on 
July 21 at 27.5 million, an increase 
of 14% from the 24.1 million acres 
seeded a year ago. The condition for 
all Canada for wheat on June 30 was 
72% of the long-time average yield, 
as compared with 95% on the same 
date last year and 125% in 1947. 
The low condition figure this. year 
is accounted for largely by adverse 
moisture conditions. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 
ADDS MULTIWALL PLANT 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The multiwall 
bag factory, recently completed at 
Berkeley, Cal., by Ames Harris Ne- 
ville Co., now is in full production. 
A. T. Caswell, general manager of 
the company, said that the addition 
of multiwall bag production facili- 
ties completes his company’s line of 
bags for every use. 

The company produces burlap, cot- 
ton, dress print and open mesh bags, 








in addition to a complete line of tents 
and outing equipment, canvas covers, 
cotton, flax and jute twines. 

The multiwall bag plant is new 
“from one end to the other,” Mr. 
Caswell said, including the building 
and all of the machinery. 

The company has manufacturing 
plants at Portland, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco in addition to the new 
multiwall plant at Berkeley. Sales 
offices are maintained at Idaho Falls 
and Twin Falls, Idaho; Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and Phoenix, Ariz., in 
addition to those connected with the 
manutacturing plants. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NELSON MOCK MOVES 


BIRMINGHAM—Nelson H. Mock, 
flour and feed broker, plans to move 
Aug. 12 from Birmingham to Albany, 
Ga., to be more centrally located in 
the territory he serves. Mr. Mock’s 
new address is Apartment C4, Diana 
Apartments, Albany, Ga. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—3- 


S. HOWES CO., INC., PLANS 
OPEN HOUSE FOR SEPT. 13 


SILVER CREEK, N.Y.—A. C. Bar- 
beau, Jr., president and general man- 
ager of S. Howes Co., Inc., grain 
cleaning machinery manufacturer, has 
announced that the company will hold 
an open house at its plant and office 
Sept. 13. 

A reception at the office will be 
held, beginning at 3:45 p.m., to be 
followed by a tour of the recently 
modernized plant at 4 p.m. 

Cocktails and a buffet supper will 
be served in the office following the 
tour of the plant. Mr. Barbeau said 
that officials of the company believe 
the plant is the most modernly 
equipped plant of its type in the 
country. 
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DISCOUNT OF CLASS 2 
WHEAT 1%c UNDER 1 


WINNIPEG—tThe Canadian Wheat 
Board last week advised the trade 
that the average price. of Class 2 
wheat under the board’s price of a 
Class 1 wheat for the month of July 
is 1%¢ bu. 








Increase in Sugar Quota Again 
Requested by Industrial Users 


WASHINGTON — An increase in 
the domestic sugar consumption 
quota, now set at 7,250,000 tons, has 
again been requested by the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. and the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America in coop- 
eration with other industrial sugar 
users. The request was made in a 
letter to Charles F. Brannan, secre- 
tary of agriculture, dated July 22. 

Text of the letter follows: 

“May we again invite your atten- 
tion to the discrepancy between the 
actual distribution of sugar through 
June of this year and the present 
consumption estimate. The figures 
through June, 1949, continue to indi- 
cate a need for a substantial increase 
in the consumption estimate of 7,- 
250,000 tons. 

“First, the figures of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show a distribu- 
tion as of July 1, 1949, of 3,636,924 
tons, which exceeds by 300,331 tons 
distribution during the like period of 
1948. If this differential is main- 
tained for the entire year, 1949 dis- 
tribution would be 7,643,254 tons. 

“Second, as shown in the table be- 
low, an annual delivery pattern con- 


siderably in excess of the present con- 
sumption estimate is apparent: 


January, 1948, to January, 1949.. 7,345,471 
February, 1948, to February, 1949.. 7,564,389 


March, 1948, to March, 1949 ..... 7,676,272 
April, 1948, to April, 1949 ....... 7,727,802 
May, 1948, to May, 1949 ......... 7,692,165 
June, 1948, to June, 1949 ........ 7,710,860 
July, 1948, to July, 1949 ......... 7,684,726 


“Third, if distribution throughout 
the remainder of 1949 follows the 
‘normal’ (1935-36-38-40) percentage 
pattern, the year’s total distribution 
should be about 7,590,000 tons. 

“Fourth, if distribution throughout 
the remainder of 1949 follows the 
percentage pattern of 1948 distribu- 
tion, the year’s total should be about 
8,107,000 tons. 

“Fifth, a spot survey among mem- 
ber companies of several of the or- 
ganizations signatory hereto indicates 
practically no acceptance of sugar de- 
liveries except for immediate use. 
Inventories appear to be negligible. 
This would indicate that the 1949 
level of sugar distribution is not 
higher than the consumption estimate 
because of the building of sugar 
stocks but appears representative of 
the actual rate of use this year. 

“The above facts stress the need 
for prompt and effective action.” 
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HOT WEATHER PROMOTION—A “hot weather” display kit for bakers, 
offered by the Russell-Miller Milling Co., is shown spread out in the 
above photograph. In the foreground B. F. Morris (left) and W. R. Hee- 
gaard, Russell-Miller vice presidents, discuss the mailing piece which 
announced the “Hot Weather Hypo” display deal to the bakery trade. 
The pennants, posters and pointers shown tie in with hot-weather picnic 
interest, reduced home baking, and the summer advertising campaign of 


the Millers National Federation. 





U.S. Import Quota 


of Canadian Flour 
Filled for Year 


WASHINGTON — The current 
year’s quota of flour imports into 
the U.S. from Canada, amounting to 
38,000 sacks, was filled by June 6 
for the quota year ending May 28, 
1950, the U.S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reports. The wheat quota 
was 96% filled June 22. 

The quotas, first established in 
1941, limit total imports from all 
sources to 800,000 bu. wheat and 40,- 
000 sacks flour during any quota 
year. The flour quota includes semo- 
lina, crushed or cracked wheat, and 
similar products as well as flour. The 
wheat quota includes only wheat for 
food; the classification “unfit for 
human consumption” does not come 
under import quota. \ 

Total imports for U.S. use for the 
11 months ending May 31 amounted 
to 660,000 bu., consisting of 554,000 
bu. of full duty wheat, 8,000 wheat 
for feed, and the wheat equivalent of 
98,000 bu. of flour. 

Imports of wheat and flour in the 
past few years have been small. Im- 
ports in 1943-44 and 1944-45 amount- 
ed to 136 million and 42 million bush- 
els, respectively. Imports in these 
two years were used as feed to sup- 
plement domestic feed grain supplies 
which were inadequate to meet the 
large wartime requirements. Imports 
in 1943-44 exceeded exports by 71 
million bushels. Net imports have oc- 
curred only in three other years in the 
history of the country. In those three 
syears, 1934-36, net imports necessi- 
tated by the severe drouth amounted 
to 2, 28 and 22 million~-bushels, re- 
spectively. 
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L. E. COLLIER TO JOIN 
NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 


TOLEDO—P. .A. Kier, manager of 
the Toledo mill, National Biscuit Co., 
has announced the appointment of 
L.E. Collier as general superintendent 
of the mill, effective Sept. 1, 1949. 

Mr. Collier has resigned as super- 





intendent for Arrow Mills, Inc., Hous- 
ton, Texas. He is a former student of 
the department of milling industry, 
Kansas State College, and prior to 
his association with the Arrow or- 
ganization, had been employed by . 
General Mills for about 15 years. He 
is vice president of the Association 
of’ Operative Millers. 

Darcy D. Dial, who has been act- 
ing superintendent for the past five 
months, will be assistant superinten- 
dent of the mill. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW USDA OFFICIAL 
TAKES OVER DUTIES 


WASHINGTON—Knox T. Hutch- 
inson, Ruterford County, Tenn., farm- 
er, was sworn in Aug. 5 as assistant 
secretary of agriculture. His appoint- 
ment by President Truman was con- 
firmed by the Senate Aug. 4. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Lathrop Firm 
Renamed Interstate 
Grain Corp. 


KANSAS CITY—The name of the 
Lathrop Grain Corp., Kansas City, 
has been formally changed to the 
Interstate Grain Corp., Eric B. Rein- 
er, president, announced Aug. 8. In 
addition, Mr. Reiner disclosed that 
construction of the firm’s new 1,500,- 
000-bu. elevator in Fort Worth will 
be completed within a few weeks. 
Formal opening for business will be 
announced later. 

The company, since its formation 
in May, 1946, has expanded to in- 
clude branch offices at Omaha and 
Fort Worth and controls approxi- 
mately 6,500,000 bu. grain storage, 
including the new storage in Fort 
Worth. Other officers of the com- 
pany, in addition to Mr. Reiner, in- 
clude David M. Hymans, Kansas City, 
vice president and secretary, War- 
ren Howard, vice president and man- 
ager of the Omaha office, and Samuel 
Muir and James Myers, co-managers 
of the Fort Worth branch. 

The Interstate Grain Corp.’s head- 
quarters will continue to be main- 
tained at 121 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City. 
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5% Domestic White Flour Enriched 





1946-48 RATE EQUALS THAT 
UNDER COMPULSORY PROGRAM 


USDA Reports Results of Survey of 17 Firms Manufactur- 
ing or Selling Enriching Ingredients in July-Sep- 
tember Issue of National Food Situation 


WASHINGTON—The supplies of 
synthetic vitamins and iron reported 
as used and/or sold in 1946-48 were 
sufficient to enrich about 65%, of all 
white flour sold for civilian use in 
those years either at the mill level 
or in bakeries. This is the’ conclusion 
reached by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture after a survey of 17 firms 
manufacturing or selling enriching 
ingredients. 

This level of enrichment of white 
bread equals the rate of enrichment 
under the federal enrichment pro- 
gram during 1943-46, the USDA 
pointed out. 

Results of the survey were pub- 
lished in the July-September issue of 
the National Food Situation, a publi- 
cation of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

“The enrichment of cereal food 
products with synthetic vitamins and 
iron has been a significant factor in 
the increased supplies of niacin, thia- 
mine, riboflavin and iron available 
for civilian consumption in recent 
years,” the report said. “Between 10 
and 20% of the per capita supplies of 
these nutrients came from the enrich- 
ment of cereal products in 1948. The 
enrichment of all white bread and 
rolls was required under War Food 
Order No. 1 from January, 1943, 
until Oct. 24, 1946. In addition, a sub- 
stantial proportion of white flour sold 
for home use was enriched volun- 
tarily. On the basis of trade and 
government data it was estimated 
that about 65% of the white flour 
sold to civilians as flour or in prod- 
ucts was enriched during the period 
of the compulsory program. 

“Little information was available 
as to the extent of enrichment, after 
the termination of the compulsory 
enrichment program. Such informa- 
tion is necessary for the calculation 


of the nutritive value of the per 
capita food supply. Therefore, the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, with 
the assistance ofthe Bureau of Hu- 
man Nutrition and Home Economics, 
planned a survey, and late in 1948 
the Bureau of the Census collected 
the information from 17 firms manu- 
facturing and/or selling enrichment 
premixes and wafers (used for bread 
enrichment). These firms probably ac- 
count for more than 95% of the 
ingredients used for such purposes. 
They included two large flour millers 
who prepare their own enrichment 
mixes, manufacturers of enrichment 
premixes for flour, manufacturers of 
enrichment premixes for sale to bak- 
eries and restaurants (other than 
wafers) and the firms selling en- 
richment wafers directly to bakeries 
and restaurants, mostly yeast com- 
panies. 

“The results of the survey are giv- 
en in the accompanying table. The 
data for 1946 and 1947 are the quan- 
tities actually used or sold by these 
firms whereas those for 1948 are pre- 
liminary estimates submitted before 
the end of the year. The firms sup- 
plied data on the quantities used in 
premixes for flour, for bread and 
for other cereal products. Because 
of the regulations of the Bureau of 
the Census concerning release of con- 
fidential information supplied by in- 
dividual firms, the only indication 
of the extent of the enrichment of 
cereal food products, other than 
bread and flour, is that 129 kilograms 
of riboflavin were so used in 1946, 
403 kilograms in 1947 and perhaps 
666 kilograms in 1948. Therefore, the 
quantities: used in enriching cereal 
products other than bread and flour 
have been combined in the table with 
those used in premixes other than 
wafers for bread. However, the 
changes in the use of enrichment 
ingredients in the various products 


USE OF SYNTHETIC VITAMINS AND IRON IN THE ENRICHMENT OF CEREAL 
PRODUCTS, UNITED STATES, 1946-48* 


Use, kind and unit— 


Enrichment ingredients used in 
1946 1947 1948 (prel.) 


Use in preparing mixes for commercial or family 
flour or bread and contained in pre-mixes for use 
in cereal food products other than bread and flour 


Niacin, kilograms 
Thiamine, kilograms 
Riboflavin, kilograms 
Tron, kilogrums 


117,586 
16,827 
10,199 

106,748 


148,208 
21,407 
12,304 

129,935 


138,079 
20,074 
11,701 

122,898 


Enrichment wafers sold direct to bakeries and 


restaurants: 


High potency riboflavin, No. of wafers 
Low potency riboflavin, No. of wafers....... 


Total, No. of wafers ..... 


Total use of enrichment ingredients in bread and 


+, 26,866,677 
. 35,003,225 


26,153,518 
36,330,994 


24,931,358 
35,960,450 





61,869,902 62,484,512 60,891,808 


flour and cereal products, civilian and noncivilian: 


Niacin, kilograms 
Thiamine, 
Riboflavin, kilograms 


Iron, kilograms 


Use in preparing mixes for commercial or family 


IID. « tn! an lee oa. eS 0-00" j . 


191,830 
28,582 
15,067 

162,431 


223,189 
33,279 
17,201 

186,171 


211,149 
31,643 
16,462 

177,701 


flour or bread in 1947 and 1948 as @ of 1946: 


Niacin, 1946100 

Thiamine, 1946100 
Riboflavin, 1946100 
Iron, 1946=—100 ... 


Content of pre-mixes for use in cereal food prod- 


100 125 115 
100 126 116 
100 118 110 
100 121 113 


ucts other than bread and flour in 1947 and 1948 


compared with 1946: 
Niacin, 1946—100 . 
fhiamine, 1946=—100 
Riboflavin, 1946=—100 
Iron, 1946=100 


100 146 182 
100 161 178 
100 311 516 
100 146 161 


*Information on items 1, 2, 4, 5 reported by 17 firms to Bureau of the Census; data in 


item 3 derived from reported information. 





are indicated by the indexes given 
in the lower part of the table. 


“These synthetic vitamins and iron 
were used in enriching flour for ex- 
port and for military use as well as 
for cereal products for domestic civil- 
ian consumption. Although informa- 
tion on the extent of enriched flour 
exported through commercial chan- 
nels is not available, perhaps as much 
as 15 to 20% of such flour is en- 
riched. Practically all of the flour 
bought by the armed forces and 
by the Department of Agriculture 
for export has been enriched in re- 
cent years. After taking into ac- 
count the quantities of enrichment 
ingredients necessary for such en- 
richment of flour for noncivilian use, 
it appears that the residual supplies 
of synthetic vitamins and iron re- 
ported as used and/or sold in 1946- 
48 were sufficient to enrich about 
65% of all white flour sold for civil- 
ian use in those years, either at the 
mill level or in bakeries. This equals 
the rate of enrichment under the 
federal enrichment program during 
1943-46.” 

Legislation requiring the enrieh- 
ment of white bread, rolls and flour 
has been passed in 26 states and two 
territories of the U.S. 
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HEARING ON CALIFORNIA 
INSPECTION FEES SET 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. — Hearings 
will be held next month in Sacra- 
mento, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles by the State Department of 


. Agriculture on proposed changes in 


inspection fees and charges for serv- 
ices under the field crops inspection 
provisions of the California Agricul- 
tural Code. 

V. O. Wolcott, chief, Bureau of Field 
Crops, California Department of Ag- 
riculture, said the present schedule 
of fees, particularly on grain, have 
been in effect for many years and 
are out of line with cost of operation 
and value of services rendered, 

The hearing schedule is: Sept. 6, 
California Department of Agriculture, 
Sacramento, 1:30 p.m.; Sept. 7, Cali- 
fornia Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Field Crops office and lab- 
oratory, San Francisco, 1:30 p.m.; 
Sept. 21, California Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Field Crops 
office, Los Angeles, 1:30 p. m. 


PRAIRIE WHEAT FORECAST 
AT 364 MILLION BU. 


WINNIPEG—The Searle Grain Co. 
Aug. 9 estimated the wheat crop in 
the prairie provinces at 364 million 
bushels, oats at 207 million, barley 
at 116 million, rye at 12 million and 
flax at 7.8 million bushels. 


* 


CARGILL DIRECTORS 
MEET ON BOAT 


MINNEAPOLIS—Directors of Car- 
gill, Inc., went out to meet the cool- 
ing breezes of Puget Sound for their 
Aug. 9 board meeting. Part of the 
Seattle meeting was held aboard the 
grain company’s motor vessel, the 
“Carmac.” The boat is used princi- 
pally as an inspection craft on inland 
waterways. 


Canadian Board to 
Use Futures in 
Oats, Barley Sales 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board will use the futures market 
in the selling of oats and barley 
in the current crop year. This was 
announced Aug. 4 by George MclIvor, 
chief commissioner. 

In outlining the selling policy for 
oats and barley, which came under 
the Canadian Wheat Board Aug. 1 
the statement said the board will 
“sell oats and barley freely and to 
the best advantage, using the meth- 
ods which suit these purposes.” 

All sales will be made basis Fort 
William and Port Arthur, and there 
is no indication that the board will 
buy oats and barley futures. The 
board statement to the trade follows: 

“At this time the board has the 
following comments to make in re- 
gard to the sale of oats and barley: 

“*The board intends to sell oats 
and barley freely and to the best ad- 
vantage, using the methods which 
suit these purposes. 

“*The board will sell oats and 
barley to dealers and others for dis- 
tribution to users of these grains. 

“*The board recognizes that there 
are stocks of old crop oats and bar- 
ley in Canada which are not the 
property of the board. and which 
are in the process of being market- 
ed by the present holders. 

“*With these considerations in 
mind, the board will use the sales 
procedures which it considers desir- 
able and advantageous. The board 
will use the futures market in the 
selling of oats and barley’.” 
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Hot Weather Speeds 
Ripening of Grains 
in Western Canada 


WINNIPEG — Western Canada’s 
grain crops are speeding toward the 
swather and combine as scorching 
temperatures hasten ripening. In the 
late areas where drouth conditions 
prevail the extreme heat has enlarged 
the total acreage showing deteriora- 
tion. These regions lie chiefly in the 
southwestern quarter of Saskatche- 
wan and large regions in Alberta, 
particularly in the eastern part of 
that province. 

Manitoba and eastern Saskatche- 
wan acreages generally promise good 
yields, although some outturns will 
be less than anticipated a week or 
10 days ago. At least three estimates 
will be released this week and give 
an indication of the size of the west- 
ern Canadian grain crops. Manitoba 
Pool Elevators last week placed the 
Manitoba wheat crop at 69,980,000 
bu., based on conditions as at Aug. 1. 
While the average yield is less than 
a year ago, the total acreage is much 
larger and the crop may be the larg- 
est on record for the province. 

It was pointed out that chemical 
weed killers and, to a lesser extent, 
commercial fertilizers, have been 
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factors in the yields obtained this 
year. Weeds were reduced materially 
in number and therefore provided 
more moisture for crops that were 
dependent almost entirely through- 
out the growing season on surface 
moisture supplies. 

The extreme heat that has pre- 
vailed in western Canada most of 
the last month took a total of the 
barley crop, particularly late stands, 
but was not as severe on oats. Wheat 
is expected to grade high this year, 
with No. 2 Northern predominating. 

Harvesting will be general over 
southern Manitoba before the end of 
the week, but in northern Alberta 
and Saskatchewan it will not be 
fully under way for almost three 
weeks. Some new crop oats, barley 
and wheat have been delivered to 
country elevators in southern Mani- 
toba, but the total is quite small to 
date. Some early wheat has also been 
delivered in southern Alberta. 


Moisture Level Up 


The Searle Grain Co., Ltd., reports 
that better than normal rains dur- 
ing the past few weeks have improved 
the moisture situation in the three 
prairie provinces. Last week total 
moisture in these provinces stood at 
76% of normal, compared with 74% 
a week earlier and 102% a year ago. 
The moisture condition of Alberta is 
now 73% of normal, for Saskatche- 
wan 74% and for Manitoba 94%. 

Some hail damage was reported 
from scattered areas, and leaf rust 
is reported in southern Manitoba. 
The outbreak, described as “rather 
severe” by officials, occurred in the 
last week of July. There is practical- 
ly no stem rust on wheat and only 
slight amounts on oats and barley. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





$.D. ELEVATOR BURNS 
ORIENT, S.D.—Loss was esti- 
mated at $90,000 following a fire at 
the Peavey Elevator here July 30. 
William Riley, elevator manager, es- 
timated that 38,000 bu. grain were 
lost. 
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Record Corn Crop 
Predicted in 
Bennett Report 


CHICAGO—If weather conditions 
continue favorable throughout the re- 
mainder of the growing season, there 
will be a record production of corn 
this year, James E. Bennett & Co. 
said in issuing the August estimates 
of grain crops. C. M. Galvin, statisti- 
cian for the company said that corn 
has maintained its excellent condi- 
tion and is estimated at 94% of nor- 
mal, compared with 91% at this time 
a year ago. 

A total crop of 3,560 million bush- 
els is predicted in the report which 
was issued Aug. 4. This compares 
with the July 1 government estimate 
of 3,530 million bushels and the 10- 
year average of 2,788 million bushels. 

The report also estimated a spring 
wheat crop of 229,519,000 bu., com- 
pared with the last government esti- 
mate of 257 million bushels. The oats 
crop is slightly lower than previous 
reports, Aug. 1 conditions indicating 
a total production of 1,345 million 
bushels. 





The report states that condition of 
soybeans is placed at 92% of normal, 
compared with 90% a year ago and 
production is tentatively estimated at 
205 million bushels. This compares 
with last year’s production of 220,- 
201,000 bushels. 
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European Bread Grain Crops Placed 
at 5% Under ’48, 10% Below Average 


WASHINGTON—It is still estimat- 
ed that the bread grain output in 
Europe, exclusive of the U.S.S.R., will 
be some 5% below the 1948 level and 
more than 10% below the 1935-39 
average, the U.S. Office of Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Relations states in a recent 
world crop summary. In the Soviet 
Union, some increase in grain produc- 
tion is expected as compared with last 
year, when wheat production was 
17% below prewar. 

Dry, hot weather from mid-June to 
mid-July in western Europe generally 
favored the ripening and harvesting 
of wheat and rye. Cool and rainy 
weather retarded crops in parts of 
central and eastern Europe, and 
heavy rains delayed harvesting in 
some southern areas. The cool and 
rainy weather zone extended into 
the Soviet Union, covering most of 
European Russia, including southern 
Ukraine. 


European Prospects Vary 


Western Europe—In the U.K., 
wheat is in good condition but with 
a reduced acreage, prospects are for 
a substantially smaller crop. In Ire- 
land, crop condition continues gen- 
erally satisfactory. In Belgium, pros- 
pects are up to or better than last 
year. In France, hot, dry weather 
during June and early July was re- 
ported to have reduced: the crop. 

Northern Europe—In Denmark, the 
crop may exceed the previous record 
in 1938. In Sweden, prospects in 
early July were normal or above. In 
Norway, the outlook is for somewhat 
below normal yields. In Finland, 
prospects are somewhat above aver- 
age. 

Central Europe—In Bizone Ger- 
many, yields of bread grains are ex- 
pected to approximate those. of last 
year. In Austria acreage was in- 
creased, and yields are expected to 
be substantially above 1948. In Czech- 
oslovakia, a very good grain harvest 
is under way. 

Southern Europe — In Portugal, 
wheat production is still expected to 
total more than last year, although 
below the prewar level. In Spain, 
the season was much less favorable 
than a year ago. In Italy, a good crop 
is being turned out in spite of earlier 
reports of drouth. 

Southeastern Europe—In Rumania, 
spring wheat condition is reported 
improved. In Hungary, prospects are 
for the best wheat crop since the 
war; rye yields are expected to be 
satisfactory. In Bulgaria, grain crops 
appear to be in excellent condition. 
In Yugoslavia, winter wheat yields 
are running above those for 1948 and 
prospects for spring sown wheat also 
are very good. 


Canadian, Argentine Acreage Up 

A 1949 total wheat acreage for 
Canada was officially indicated on 
July 21 at 27.5 million, an increase 
of 14% from the 24.1 million acres 
seeded a year ago. The acreage in 
the three prairie provinces totaled 
26.5 million compared with 23 mil- 
lion in 1948. The condition for all 
Canada for wheat on June 30 was 
72% in the long-time average yield 
compared with 95% on the same date 
last year and 125% in 1947. The low 
condition figure this year is ac- 
counted for largely by adverse mois- 
ture conditions. 

The Argentine Ministry of Agri- 
culture June 1 called on growers to 


increase their wheat acreage, now be- 
ing seeded, to about 17 million. This 
would be a substantial increase over 
the small wheat area of the past two 
years of about 13.5 million acres, 
and would bring the acreage back to 
the 1940-44 level, though still not up 
to prewar averages. However, in 
view of the fact that the season was 
well advanced by the time the ap- 
peal for increased acreage was made, 
it is doubtful that any- appreciable 
increase will result. Labor shortages 
and high labor costs have contribut- 
ed to the smaller acreages. Dissatis- 


faction with prices paid producers is 
also reported to have affected seed- 
ings. Soil conditions are reported to 
have favored seeding wheat in Ar- 
gentina this year. 

In Australia, the acreage is ex- 
pected to show some increase from 
the 13 million acres seeded last year 
or the 13.1 million average in 1935- 
39. Prospects are generally favorable. 
The 1948-49 wheat crop is now esti- 
mated at about 190 million bushels, 
a slight reduction from earlier esti- 
mates, but still well above the aver- 
age of 170 million bushels for 1935-39. 





Weather Favorable for European 
Harvest; Outlook Still Optimistic 


LONDON — Reports of harvest 
prospects throughout Europe remain 
optimistic. Weather conditions are 
favorable for the gathering of the 
crops, although some laid fields’ re- 
sulted from sharp, heavy thunder- 
storms. The damage was not great. 

Although the lack of moisture dur- 
ing the past few months caused some 
pessimism among growers, the yields 





Northwest Harvest 
Progress Good; 
Quality Holds Up © 


MINNEAPOLIS — Good progress 
has been made with harvest opera- 
tions in the Northwest during the 
past week. Combining and threshing 
is drawing to a close in southern Min- 
nesota and South Dakota, and a good 
start has been made with combining 
in the northernmost districts, the 
Peavey Elevators crop report states. 

Quality of the grain is holding up 
well in the Red River Valley despite 
the delays encountered previously be- 
cause of rain, the report continues. 
At a few points high winds scattered 
swathed grain, 

The quality of the new samples 
continues fair to good, with yields 
about as expected and some improve- 
ment in northern districts, Peavey 
Elevators notes. 

The Occident elevator division of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., re- 
ports that its earlier estimate of re- 
duced yields in the western two thirds 
of North Dakota and Montana has 
been confirmed by recent returns. It 
estimated yields in that area at not 
more than 60% of last year’s yields. 
Grasshopper and hail losses have 
been offset by returns over expecta- 
tions in parts of the territory. 

The Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash., notes that pro- 
tein levels of Montana winter wheat 
are somewhat better than last year, 
with early indications about 1% high- 
er. Some spring wheat has been cut 
in Montana, but harvesting is not 
expected to be in full swing for an- 
other two weeks. 

Harvesting in the Big Bend terri- 
tory is almost completed, Preston- 
Shaffer reports, and supplies of Baart 
wheat are only a little larger than 
last year. Supplies of that variety 
are expected to be in active demand. 


now reported from the southern 
areas of the continent appear to be 
exceeding expectations. 

In Italy it is confidently expected 
that the official forecast of the wheat 
crop, returned by the Italian Central 
Institute of Statistics at slightly 
more than 243 million bushels, will 


‘be greatly exceeded. Some authorities 


put the figure as high as 270 million 
bushels in view of the latest thresh- 
ing returns. 

Although some rain has fallen in 
northern France, the shortage of 
moisture is still the main concern of 
producers there. It is anticipated that 
the yields from the spring sown crops 
will not be as high as expected, 

Confirming the recent report from 
Germany that the coarse grain acre- 
age in the Anglo-American zones had 
been increased at the expense of the 
bread grain crop, official figures now 
released reveal that wheat has been 
reduced from 1,791,000 acres in 1948 
to the current figure of 1,766,000 
acres. Rye, reduced from 3,107,000 
acres to 2,961,000 acres, accounts for 
the major portion of the reduction. 
The area sown to feed grain has 
been upped by 143,000 acres. The to- 
tal acreage under cereals in the 
French zone has also been reduced 
slightly. 

Crop reports from Hungary reveal 
that the position there is considered 
by the authorities to be satisfactory, 
and some export trade to other Euro- 
péan countries is an acknowledged 
possibility in market circles. 

Crop failures in certain parts of 
Iran resulted in a request being sent 
to Pakistan for immediate assistance. 
As a result 1,000 tons of wheat were 
despatched at once, while 5,000 tons 
will follow. This is expected to alle- 
viate the immediate difficulties. 
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Cottonseed Loan 
Program Set at 
$49.50 Ton, Farm 


WASHINGTON—The actual farm 
price support level for 1949 cotton- 
seed will be $49.50 ton on clean, safe- 
ly-stored seed of 10% moisture. or 
less, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture announced Aug. 5, The earlier 
indication had been $50 ton at the 
farm level. Loans will be available 
for farm and off-farm storage to pro- 
ducers. 
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FLOUR TRADE VERY NARROW; 


MANY BAKERS WELL COVERED 


tiewey July Bookings Give ‘indies Users Liberal Forward 
Inventories—Some Hope for Repetition of Bargain 
Prices~Family Trade Yet to Come 


Flour trade is back in very narrow 
channels following the rush of busi- 
ness during July. The heavy bookings 
of winter wheat types early in the 
month and later the sudden splurge 
of spring wheat flour bookings on 
the bargain prices offered by mills, 
seem to have filled the needs of most 
of the baking industry for the next 
two to four months. The tendency of 
buyers is to sit back and wait for 
delivery of the flour already con- 
tracted. Some are of the opinion that 
if bargain prices were quoted once, 
they could happen again. With good 
reserve stocks, they feel they can 
afford to await market developments. 
Family flour buyers have not booked 
much flour for several weeks and 
millers feel that there still is a 
good volume of trade to come with 
this class of users. 


SUBSIDIZED EXPORT 
BUSINESS LIMITED 


Export flour sales under the new 
export subsidy regime got under way 
during the week in moderate volume. 
Three purchasers of U.S. flour with 
non-Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration dollars were Venezuela, 
Netherlands East Indies and Norway. 
Norway bought only minor amounts 
to fill boats which are due out of 
Chicago and the Gulf during the first 
half of September. Norway paid $3.58, 
Gulf, including subsidy, and $3.29 
Chicago, including East Coast subsidy 
rate. Only about 1,000 tons in all 
were bought, the flour being clears. 
Venezuela bought the first flour un- 
der the subsidy program Aug. 3, after 
its formal ratification early last week. 
Netherlands East Indies purchased 
approximately 50,000 sacks of hard 
and soft winter flour at $4.21@4.25 
Gulf, for 72% extraction hard and 
$4.11@4.15 Gulf for soft wheat flour. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
LIGHTEST SINCE MARCH 


Sales of flour last week in the 
Southwest were the lightest since 
March and the dull tone in the mar- 
ket continues this week. The week’s 
business represented only 27% of 
capacity, as compared with 51% the 
week previous and 71% a year ago. 
The limited sales percentage reflects 
the modest start of export business 
under the new subsidy program and 
also bears out the near vacuum which 
was created in the Southwest by the 
recent spring wheat flour sales sweep. 
Bakery sales were especially slow. A 
few important chains were nibbling 
at the market, but their price ideas 
were out of line with advancing flour 
quotations. One buyer booked some 
p. d. s. business, a normal practice 
for this company, and another bought 
sparingly of fill-in amounts for 120- 
day shipment. Round lots were vir- 
tually unheard of during the week 
and most transactions were in single 
cars to 5,000 sacks. Many bakers now 
hold the opinion that if the price 
cutting on springs and winters hap- 
pened once, it can happen again and 
they are hesitant to further increase 
inventories. 


SPRING FLOUR 
SALES LAGGING 


Current business in spring wheat 
flour is far from outstanding. A good 


many bakers who missed the boat on 
the recent price reductions have been 
pressuring mills to let them in at the 
lower basis, but mills generally were 
turning down such proposals. This 
business would not have made a 
large total anyway, as the baking in- 
dustry is believed to be covered on 
springs for an average of possibly 
90 days’ needs. New bookings the 
past week were mostly single cars 
to a few 5,000-sack lots. Family trade 
in springs continues to lag. Sales 
of Northwest mills last week aver- 
aged 58% of capacity, as compared 
with 262.5% the previous week, when 
a lag in the “blitz” business still was 
being tabulated, and 82% a year ago. 
Directions on old contracts have been 
draggy recently and mills which 
booked the new crop flour a couple 
of weeks ago for shipment after Sept. 
1 are allowing customers to take it 
out in the first half of August at 10¢ 
over the contract price and for last 
half of August at the contract basis. 
This is stepping up running time 
somewhat. 


EASTERN TRADE SHOWS 
WAITING ATTITUDE 


After the recent heavy sales of new 
crop spring wheat flour for delivery 
after Sept. 1, demand slackened con- 
siderably at Buffalo. Wholesale 
houses and bakeries are again oper- 
ating on a hand-to-mouth basis, wait- 
ing for lower prices. About the only 
business reported in the metropolitan 
New York area was fill-in sales to 
keep bakers operating until shipment 
is made on the heavy bookings made 
two weeks ago. However, two round 
lot sales to chain bakers were made 
for delivery after Sept. 1. 

The flour market remains dull at 
Boston, with most bakers well-sup- 
plied for periods up-to 120 days. 
Pittsburgh representatives of mills 
report considerable booking the past 
week by buyers who missed the re- 
cent flurry of spring wheat flour 


sales. Some commitments have been 
for 90 to 120 days, with one through 
February, 1950. With a large segment 
of the baking industry supplied fair- 
ly well for a time as a result of the 
recent buying splurge, flour sales at 
Philadelphia now are limited to scat- 
tered, nearby lots. Buyers are keep- 
ing their eyes on prices as the heavy 
movement of the spring wheat crop 
approaches. Retail bakery trade re- 
mains disappointing. 


CENTRAL STATES 
INTEREST SLACKENS . 


The flour market was dull at Chi- 
cago as buyers reverted to the cau- 
tiousness of the past several months. 
Only small, scattered lots were 
bought for replacement purposes. Di- 
rections were only fair. The family 
flour market also was slow. Flour 
bookings are rather light at St. Louis. 
A few scattered lots for 30 to 90-day 
shipment were sold, but most bakers 
are buying only for nearby needs 
while waiting for a more epportune 
time to book ahead. 


SOUTHERN DEMAND 
RESTRICTED 


New Orleans handlers report flour 
sales on a rather restricted scale, 
with buyers slow to adjust their price 
ideas on the various classes of flour. 
Although the total volume of trade 
is light, there is some increase in 
the volume of spring wheat flour 
sales for 30 to 120 days shipment 
to bakers and jobbers. Hard winters 
are in poor demand, with only limited 
amounts being worked. 


PACIFIC DOMESTIC 
DEMAND BETTER 


Some Pacific Northwest mills re- 
port a pick-up in domestic flour busi- 
ness for the second successive week, 
and indications are that many buyers 
covered needs up to 120 days. The 
first week of the export flour subsidy 
was a disappointment. The original 
subsidy of 34¢ bu. dropped to 3l1¢ 
and found no response on the part of 
mills. They do not anticipate any 
export trade the way the subsidy 
program is set up. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 

Flour production shows a decrease 
of 173,314 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 





Granulars Demand Quiet; New Crop 
Durum Offerings Show Black- Tip 


A sprinkling of new crop durum 
from South Dakota is arriving at 
Minneapolis, quality of which is not 
too attractive from a milling stand- 
point. Much of the grain shows the 
black-tip fungus which was evident 
a year ago. Such grain is difficult to 
mill without some of the discolora- 
tion showing up in the granulars or 
semolina and for this reason millers 
are reluctant to take it unless there 
is no better grain available. Early 
hand-threshed samples from _ the 
North Dakota crop show freedom 
from this discoloration. Some of this 
northern belt grain may be expected 
on the market within a week or 10 
days. Premiums for choice milling 
durums showed a little easiness 
early this. week after having held 
steady most of last week. Choice qual- 
ity was quoted 18¢ over Minneapolis 
September as of Aug. 8. 

Meanwhile, demand for granulars 
from macaroni manufacturers is none 
too active. Some plants still are down 
for vacations, A few which have com- 


pleted their holidays are ordering 
out granulars for quick shipment, but 
the general tendency is to defer long- 
term bookings until more is known 
about the new crop of durum. Granu- 
lars for quick to 120-day shipment 
are quoted at $5.15@5.20 sack, bulk, 
Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Aug. 6 were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd Amb. or better. .$2.31% @2.33% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.18% @2.29% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.134% @2.23% 
Medium 2 Durum or better.. 2.11% @2.21% 
Medium 3 Durum or better... 2.05% @2.11% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


6-day wk. Wkly. % 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

July 31-Aug. 6 10 222,000 133,797 60 
Prev. week ... 12 255,600 *178,941 70 
Year ago ..... 12 255,600 169,495 66 
Crop year 

productiou 

PRT A Oe! eee ee 754,365 
ee ee cee re ae 711,356 

*Revised. 
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to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71.9% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. during May, the 
latest month for which Census fig- 
ures are available, amounting to 3,- 
182,001 sacks compared with 3,355,- 
315 in the previous week and 3,827,- 
336 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 4,078,634 and three years ago 
3,490,793. Flour production decreased 
58,377 sacks in the Northwest, 68,687 
sacks in the Southwest, 37,644 sacks 
in the Central and Southeast and 
46,631 sacks on the North Pacific 
Coast. Production increased 38,025 
sacks in Buffalo. 
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HOPE OF HOPPER BRAN 
BUYING STIFFENS PRICE 


Bait Purchases Fail to Materialize, 
However—Mixer Demand for 
Feed Rather Indifferent 


Bran prices are firmer than a 
week ago, influenced by continued 
expectations of further grasshopper 
bait purchases, which so far have 
failed to materialize, despite con- 
gressional approval of $1,750,000 for 
pest control. Lighter offerings by 
mills, due to slow flour shipping di- 
rections, also have been a factor. 
Mixer demand for bran and also for 
shorts and middlings has been quiet, 
with buyers reluctant to follow the 











The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs, prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 233.4 as of 
Aug. 2, up 1 point for the 
week. The feed grain index 
was 194, up 4 points. 











price firmness. As soon as mills start 
to run on the recent large new crop 
flour bookings, millfeed supplies are 
expected to increase. 

Growing resistance of feeders to 
mounting feed prices is showing up 
in reduced volume of trade in the 
Northwest. Mixers have been doing 
their best to hold down their price 
lists, but continued strength in the 
high protein ingredients forces them 
to adjust quotations on the formulas 
which must contain liberal mixtures 
of these ingredients. The result is 
that plants are getting caught up on 
orders and are not booked more than 
a few days ahead. 

Turkey feeds seem to hold their 
steady volume, with the rate in- 
creasing as the birds put on weight. 

Increasing feed prices. are having 
an effect on the feeding ratios in the 
Northwest, but at last reports opera- 
tions were ‘still considered favorable. 

A good volume of business was 
done by formula feed manufacturers 
in the Southwest, but there are indi- 
cations of a reduced demand for the 
immediate future. Some mills are 
fairly well booked into next week, 
but others are shorter of new orders 
at this time than they were a week 
ago. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas, amounted to 48,047 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 50,470 tons in the 
week previous and 58,184 tons in a 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 295,634 tons 
as compared with 330,649 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 
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Wheat futures registered little 
over-all change the past week, al- 
though the tendency was toward 
price firmness. Some unusual market 
relationships have developed, with 
Chicago and Kansas City September 
quoted within a fraction of a cent of 
one another, whereas the southwest- 
ern market usually is at a discount 
of the freight difference of around 
12¢ bu. Minneapolis September is 8¢ 
above Chicago, as compared with a 
usual discount of 8@9¢. Recent pres- 
sure of central states soft wheat mar- 
ketings is given as the reason for the 
relative easiness at Chicago. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets Aug. 8 were: Chi- 
cago—September $2.04%@%, De- 
cember $2.08@2.08%, May $2.04%; 
Minneapolis—September $2.12%, De- 
cember’ $2.1144, May $2.07%; Kan- 
sas City—September $2.04% @ %, De- 
cember $2.04%, March $2.00%, May 
$1.97 %4. 


Loans Potentially Bullish 


There is growing realization that 
sooner or later the federal loan lev- 
els will tend to force wheat prices 
on the open market into higher 
ground. As harvest pressure occurs 
in each terminal market area, the 
pressure of receipts has depressed val- 
ues in those areas, but these market 
rushes seem to be of shorter dura- 
tion this season as growers hold back 
grain for loans or purchase agree- 
ments. Storage facilities are jammed 
at virtually all markets, the latest 
being Buffalo, where the congestion 
has occurred earlier in the season 
than usual. Pacific Northwest mar- 
kets are embargoed and further re- 
strictions have been added to the 
embargo in Kansas City and St. 
Louis. 

Relative strength in Minneapolis is 
due to deterioration in spring wheat 
crop prospects in recent weeks. C. M. 
Galvin, Chicago statistician, reduced 
his estimate of spring wheat produc- 
tion as of Aug. 1 by 27 million bush- 
els, to 229,518,000 bu. He also cut the 
winter wheat prospect another 42 
million, which would leave a total 
wheat crop for 1949 of -1,120 million 
bushels. Last year’s crop was 1,288 
million and the 10-year average is 
992 million. Mr. Galvin says a record 
corn crop is in prospect. 


K. C. Trend Mixed 


Cash wheat at Kansas City fol- 
lowed a mixed course during the 
past week, but in general held to a 
rather firm position above the $2 bu. 
mark. Offerings of wheat for sale 
were rather limited, and higher or 
lower trends in cash premiums were 
determined by the amount of de- 
mand. Milling demand throughout 
the week was only fair, since operat- 
ing schedules of flour mills are at a 
reduced level and purchases were 
made only when necessary. Wheat in- 
ventories at mills were held to a 
rninimum. The cash basis for ordi- 
nary No. 1 dark and hard winter 
wheat advanced from a low of 4¢ 
under to 1¢ over September Aug 1 
to a high of 1¢ under to 1¢ over. On 
Aug. 8, the basis slid back to 3¢ 
under to the September price. The 
highest basis for 12% protein was 
Aug. 3 at 1@6¢ over, while on Aug. 
8 it was listed at 1@4¢ over. Thirteen 
percent protein went from 3@14%¢ 
over Aug. 1 to 5@12¢ over a week 
later. The range of cash wheat prices 
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Wheat Futures Trend Firm 
in Narrow Market 


Unusual Market Differentials Exist as Harvest Movements 
_ Affect Terminals Separately—Loans Potentially Bullish 


advanced from $2@2.30% Aug. 1 to 
$2.00% @2.33% a week later. The Sep- 
tember base future was fairly steady 
at around $2.04%. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Aug. 6, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.02% @2.33% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.01% @2.32% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.00% @2.30% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 1.97% @2.28% 
RR IRS errr 2.03% @2.06% 
NO. 3 Red ......cscccrccccces S.OB% O8.06 
dh dh. EEE LUSER ET UCTERE EE 5 4 te 
Bem: @, TOM 665 dace svc stedas 1.99% @2.04 


Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling Aug. 8 
at $2.2146@2.22%, delivered Texas 
common points, with 13% protein 
bringing 2¢ premium. Demand was 
fair from exporters, but dull from 
millers. Offerings were moderate. 


New Spring Receipts Increase 


The cash wheat situation at Minne- 
apolis was quite unsettled. Move- 
ment was moderately large with 2,865 
cars in at Minneapolis and 2,552 at 
Duluth. About 25% of the receipts 
represented old crop grain still com- 
ing into CCC possession on defaulted 
1948 crop loans. New crop spring of- 
ferings increased with supplies com- 
ing mostly from the South Dakota 
area. Mill demand was rather slack 
until the last day or two when in- 
quiry for 13.5% protein and higher 
broadened. Cash transactions contin- 
ued in rather a wide range for the 
same grades and proteins. Low end of 
the range mainly represented new 
crop South Dakota values, while old 
crop from other areas traded toward 
the top of the range. Ordinarily No. 
1 dark northern spring was quoted at 
2¢ under to 2¢ over September, a 
drop in premiums of about 6¢ for the 
week. Twelve percent protein wheat 
was quoted at the ordinary range to 
1¢ higher; 13% protein brought 4@ 
10¢ over September; 14% protein 
10@18¢; 15% protein 14@22¢ and 
16% protein 24@32¢ over Septem- 
ber. The average protein content of 
the hard red spring wheat tested 
during the week at Minneapolis was 
13.26% and the durum, 12.17%. Dur- 
um premiums weakened sharply the 
fore part of the week when several 
cars of new crop durum appeared. 
The impact of new crop offerings 
drove premiums lower, but later, 
milling demand improved materially 
and the good quality durum steadied. 
No. 1 and 2 hard amber durum fancy 
milling quality were quoted at 18@ 
20¢ over September wheat price and 
No. 1 and 2 amber of choice quality 
6@16¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Aug. 6: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or ND 68 Ib. ........ $2.11% @2.15% 
AROS WECM vc cccacccvace 2.11% @2.17% 
EV.COH PROC 62 cicciccsuce 2.18% @2.23% 
eS ers ee 2.25% @2.31% 
15.00% Protein ............. 2.29% @2.36% 
AG.GOD PROROER  cccccnccspase 2.39% @2.46% 


Grade Discounts 


BOO. 2 -WEROOS cca cdcertewescesscosen 1@ 3¢ 
Se a Dn ‘cess 600bb 26 60s bree ee 3@ 7¢ 
Ea 2: | EERE ere reer eee 7@11¢ 
sy (EP CS tw ata 6 dues dcanneincced 13@20¢ 


The bottom dropped out of the 
wheat market in the Pacific North- 
west, with the placing of an embar- 
go on all wheat billed to the CCC for 
all ports. Wheat is plugging up all 
the elevators and track space. Bid 
prices were far below the actual 
value. Soft white wheat was selling 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


July 31- 


Aug. 6, *Previous Aug. 1-7, 





Aug. 3-9, Aug. 4-10, 











week 1948 1947 1946 
Northwest 729,410 770,173 969,988 822,050 
Southwest 1,277,101 1,612,454 1,603,196 1,413,561 
TRUER 5 « 0:00 cbaies.sne Bip o rsh et 491,324 554,351 500,822 475,869 
Central and Southeast ........ 482,779 520,423 543,672 601,621 473,696 
North Pacific Coast ............ 290,426 337,057 346,686 403,007 305,617 
WN his ds sa o'e Sask aeeanes4 3,182,001 3,355.315 3,827,336 4,078,634 3,490,793 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71.9 71.9 70 67 67 
*Revised, 
Crop year flour production 
-~Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week—, rn July 1 to ‘ 
July 31- 
Aug. 6, Previous Aug. 1-7, Aug. 3-9, Aug. 4-10, Aug. 6, Aug. 7, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 64 70 70 93 80 3,583,248 3,969,106 
Southwest ...... 74 78 101 104 97 6,946,171 8,427,196 
Buffalo ......... 87 81 92 83 75 2,659,842 2,949,452 
Central and 8S. E, 64 68 73 76 63 2,571,834 3,001,424 
No. Pacific Coast 75 87 89 113 81 1,546,219 1,985,277 
Totals ..coce 72 76 88 94 83 17,307,314 20,332,455 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour % ac- 6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
July 30-Aug. 6.. 408,720 293,386 72 July 31-Aug. 6.. 381,360 245,950 64 
Previous week .. 408,720 316,670 17 Previous week .. 381,360 *267,986 70 
Sear OMG. 025035 376,920 388,763 103 Wear O80 «...... 378,960 268,441 71 
Two years ago .. 372,720 409,567 110 Two years ago .. 378,360 344,257 91 
Five-year AVeTABZe 2... cere eecceces 88 Five-year AVCTASE 2... sce eeeeecncs 73 
Ten-year AVETABE .......-.2eeeeeee 77 Ten-year AVETABe .......--e er eeeee 67 
Wichita *Revised. 
‘ Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
6-day week Flour % @- cjyding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Montana and Iowa: 
July 30-Aug. 6.. 118,800 80,260 68 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Previous week .. 118,800 93,473 80 
, " capacity output tivity 
Year ago ....... 118,800 115,465 97 Jul 31-A 6 662,400 425,083 64 
Two years ago .. 118,800 134,668 113 tae Bs es: rate =~ reir 
Five-y - 89 Previous week .. 662,400 *461,424 70 
a ae me ~~ elt li Bale et 43 X@GP ABO 2.00... 666,600 501,732 75 
Se PERS: Ce DAs g hY TREE DA: Two years ago .. 667,800 626,731 94 
Salina Five-year average .....6+..sseceee 67 
6-day week Flour % ac- Ten-year AVCrage ........seereceee 61 
capacity output tivity *Revised. it 
July 30-Aug. 6.. 100,200 85,003 85 BUFFALO 
Previous week .. 100,200 91,375 91 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Year ago ....... 100,200 97,600 97 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago .. 100,200 87,682 88 July 31-Aug. 6.. 606,000 629,349 87 
Five-year AVCTABS ....cececseceees 87 Previous week .. 606,000 *491,324 81 
TOM-YOAP BVETEBS <cccccsccvccurece 83 Year ago ....... 604,200 654,351 92 
“ 9 94 
OS Representative Mills Outside ot «Wo Years Ago. G0L200 Sones = 83 
Kansas City, Wichita and Salina Ten-year Average ........esseeeees 17 
* Revised. 


6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 


July 30-Aug. 6..1,001,100 749,765 75 
Previous week ..1,001,100 $23,500 82 
Year ago ....... 1,001,400 1,010,626 101 
Two years ago .. 944,280 1,034,900 110 
Five-year A@Ve@rage ....ceerseceeees 87 
Ten-year AVerTage ......... ee eseend 79 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output’ _ tivity 


July 31-Aug. 6.. 757,204 482,779 64 

Previous week .. 768,914 *520,423 68 

Year ago ....... 741,364 543,672 73 

Two years ago .. 790,266 601,621 76 

Five-year Average .......seeeseees 68 

Wee MOG: GVATRRS > 65.cc tics ccrcieieer 67 
*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output = _ tivity 


July 31-Aug. 6.. 243,000 191,670 79 

Previous week .. 243,000 *209,214 86 

Year ago ....... 243,000 244,479 101 

Two years ago .. 223,320 258,417 116 

Five-year A@Ve@Tage .......eeeeeeees 80 

TOM-YOOAF AVETABS 2... cccscccvcccscs 75 
*Revised. 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
July 31-Aug. 6.. 146,400 98,756 67 
Previous week .. 146,400 127,843 87 
VOSP ABO .cceess 146,400 102,207 70 
Two years ago .. 134,200 144,590 108 
Five-year @VCrTage ....ceceseeeseee 81 
Ten-year AVCTABES ........ccceeceee 78 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 


millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield 


for each hupdredweight of flour: 


--—Southwest*——, -——Northwest*’—, --—Buffalot—,. -Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date production to date production to date 


July 31-Aug. 6 . 24,470 158,869 13,018 


Previous week . 25,861 114,810 
Two weeks ago. 27,236 15,724 
BDER oo cdaccstdee 32,652 184,284 14,822 
BOOT bp eutoererdd 32,465 191,395 18,479 
BOOS cevseesvere 21,910 127,035 13,502 
BOD vccendusess 25,932 154,063 17,859 


Five-yr. average 27,486 163,129 15,530 
*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. 


78,022 10,559 58,743 48,047 295,634 


19,799 $50,470 

10,333 53,293 
82,722 10,710 63,643 58,184 330,649 
102,394 7,158 43,201 58,102 336,990 
68,057 7,376 45,917 42,788 241,009 
101,196 11,102 62,483 54,893 317,742 
86,478 9,321 54,797 52,403 304,405 


tAll milis. tRevised. 





at $2.10 bu. at the close, with no in- 
terest in deferred shipment. Outlets 
are very narrow. Mills were not in 
the market, owing to poor flour 
trade. Feed manufacturers were buy- 
ing other grains much cheaper and 
were interested in only an occasional 
car. Farmers are placing wheat un- 
der loan in view of the stagnant mar- 
ket conditions. The CCC has not pur- 


chased a bushel of new crop wheat 
and has been slowed up in its exports 
by lack of ships. Harvesting weather 
remains ideal, with yields running 
higher than anticipated. Crop esti- 
mators now place the wheat crop of 
Oregon, Washington and northern 
Idaho at close to 100 million bushels, 
instead of the 93 million forecast by 
the government as of July 1. 
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Heavy Shipments 
of Soft Wheat Jam 
Buffalo Elevators 


BUFFALO — The _ exceptionally 
heavy flow of grain to Buffalo com- 
mercial elevators is believed to be a 
record for the summer season. About 
20 million bushels already are stored, 
compared with about 3 million bush- 
els at this time last year and even 
less the summer before. Buffalo ele- 
vators have a total capacity of ap- 
proximately 24 million bushels. 

Most of the grain has been coming 
in by rail from the soft wheat belt 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michi- 
gan, although part of the quantity 
has come in by lake freighter from 
the upper Great Lakes region. 

Last year the U.S. government 
bought about 60 million bushels of 
soft wheat and shipped it to Europe, 
so there was no storage problem. 
However, this year Germany is about 
the only country that wants it. Other 
European nations now want only 
hard protein wheat to mix with their 
own soft wheat. 

The flood has reached such pro- 
portions that a lake freighter was 
taken out of active sailing service 
last week for storage of 300,000 bu. 


wheat to relieve the overflow of the 
Continental Grain Co.’s concrete ele- 
vator. It is booked to hold the cargo 
in Buffalo*for three months. Winter 
storage of grain in lake boats here 
is routine, but veteran grain men 
contend that this is the first time in 
20 years a freighter has loaded stor- 
age grain in Buffalo for the summer. 

Plans are now being made to util- 
ize several large buildings in the 
inactive Sampson (N.Y.) Naval Base 
for storage of part of New York 
state’s big 1949 crop. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wheat Billed to 
CCC in Northwest 
Embargoed 


PORTLAND—An embargo on all 
wheat billed to the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. for Pacific Northwest ports 
was placed by the railroads last 
week, at the request of the CCC it- 
self. Failure of ships to arrive on 
time and rapid clogging up of eleva- 
tors and tracks prompted CCC to 
make the request. The embargo is ex- 
pected to last a week or 10 days. 

Wheat destined for feed and flour 
mills is not affected by the embargo, 
but consumption by these interests is 
minor at present. 








Grain Storage Space at K.C. 
Filled to Limit; CCC Blamed 


KANSAS CITY — Storage space 
was filled to the limit of its capacity 
at Kansas: City by Aug. 5 and the 
trade was at a loss to determine 
what might occur next. On Monday, 
Aug. 8, a figure of 41,017,596 bu. all 
grains was disclosed by the Board of 
Trade as being the total stocks in 
public elevators of Kansas City. 

The situation put a damper on the 
cash market, since elevator opera- 
tors were limited in their purchases 
to the amount of grain which could 
be loaded out of their houses. Pre- 
miums dropped 1@2¢ bu. Aug. 8 be- 
cause of a slow merchandiser de- 
mand and lack of any aggressive 
milling demand. 

The 41 million-bushel limit set by 
the terminals in Kansas City this 
year compares with a peak of 42,- 
250,000 bu. in storage last year at 
one time. The smaller working total 
this year is because of lower test 
weight and higher moisture of the 
wheat crop. These characteristics re- 
quire more turning room than nor- 
mal. 

Much of the future of the storage 
business in Kansas City depends upon 
the alacrity with which the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. moves its Kan- 
sas City stored wheat into the export 
program. So far the CCC has given 
the trade no assurance of any deter- 
mined effort to begin moving this 
wheat. 

¥ ¥ 


Minneapolis Storage 
Conditions Surveyed; 
Embargo Unlikely 


MINNEAPOLIS — Although there 
has been a big jump in local grain 
storage over the same period a year 
ago, traffic men in this area feel 
that a.railroad embargo on grain 
shipped to Minneapolis for storage 
may be avoided. 

A. C. Remele, .Van Dusen Harring- 


ton Co., chairman of the Northwest 
Grain Transportation Committee, 
said Aug. 9 that cars on Northwest 
lines vary from 79 to over 100% of 
ownership, and that there are few 
blocked elevators even in those areas 
where the peak of the harvest has 
been reached. There is still ample 
space open in local elevators, he 
pointed out. 


A special subcommittee of the traf- 
fic group, under Ron Kennedy, sec- 
retary of the Minneapolis Terminal 
Elevator Assn. and the Northwest 
Country Elevator Assn., is surveying 
terminal elevators to determine how 
much more grain they will be able 
to store. In theory, local elevators 
could hold 53 million bushels, but a 
more practical working figure would 
be between 42 and 43 million bushels. 


Walter Harvey, district manager of 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads, said that the AAR’s action 
on an embargo would depend on the 
findings of the investigating commit- 
tee. He reported that 36,982,627 bu. 
grain is in storage in Minneapolis 
public terminal elevators, compared 
with only 5,242,992 bu. on Aug. 7, 
1948. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN GROUP 
PLANS 1950 CONVENTION 


DENVER—The 25th annual con- 
vention of the Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn. will be held at the Albany 
Hotel here June 4-6, 1950, according 
to a recent announcement by Ted W. 
Kunde, Western Bakers Supply Co., 
Denver, secretary. 

The executive board of the asso- 
ciation has also voted to hold a mid- 
year meeting at Cheyenne, Wyo., in 
the Plains Hotel, Nov. 13, 1949. A 
special car on the “City of St. Louis” 
will leave Denver at 7:45 a.m. and 
return the same evening. Reservations 
can be made with Mr. Kunde. 
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AAR Limits Grain 
Movement into 
St. Louis, K.C. 


Kansas CITY — The American 
Association of Railroads announced 
a revision of the grain embargo regu- 
lations in the Southwest Aug. 6 to 
limit the inbound movement of bulk 
grain for storage to the St. Louis 
and Kansas City markets only. Pre- 
viously all western terminal and sub- 
terminal points were embargoed 
against movement of grain for stor- 
age unless the bill of lading certified 
that storage space had previously 
been contracted. 

The order now covers shipments 
of storage grain to elevators in Kan- 
sas City, Kansas; Kansas City, Mo.; 
St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, 
Ill. The movement of Brain for 
sale never has been restricted by the 
AAR this year. 

A two-week embargo on wheat 
shipments into the Cincinnati market 
was lifted Aug. 1. : 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADIAN EXPORT TRADE 
RISES TO 10.8 MILLION 
WINNIPEG—Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
topped 10,800,000 bu., with the bulk 
of this sold under the International 








‘Wheat Agreement and South Africa 


the best buyer. This was up consid- 
erably from the previous week. The 
total sales included roughly 89,000 
bbl. flour sold under the international 
agreement and 43,800 bbl. under the 
Class 2 grouping. There was no flour 
reported worked to the U.K. 

South Africa took approximately 
5,600,000 bu. wheat, while Switzer- 
land and Belgium each bought slight- 
ly more than 1 million bushels and 
the U.K. almost 1,500,000 bu. under 
the Canada-U.K. agreement. Sizeable 
amounts were also sold to Norway 
and Lire. 


—_———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





GRAIN SHIPMENTS UP 


PHILADELPHIA — Grain exports 
through the Port of Philadelphia dur- 
ing July were ahead of both June 
and July, 1948, according to figures 
compiled by the Commercial Ex- 
change. A total of 2,977,124 bu. 
wheat, corn, oats and barley were 
shipped in the month just ended. 
The June figure was 2,820,841, while 
the July aggregate last year was 
2,377,915. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR STRIKE ENDS 
AT NEW ORLEANS PORT 


NEW ORLEANS — Employees of 
the Public Grain Elevator, New Or- 
leans, returned to work Aug. 4, end- 
ing a two-week-old strike to gain 
union recognition. The 165 workers 
recently organized a local of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Assn. 


GROUND BREAKING CEREMONY 
PLANNED BY AIB 


CHICAGO—Howard O. Hunter, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, has an- 
nounced that the ground breaking 
ceremony will be held Sept. 9 at 5 
p.m. at the site of the institute’s new 
building—Ontario St. at McClurg 
Court, Chicago. Members and friends 
of the industry have been invited to 
attend. 
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(AFL) and sought recognition from 
the New Orleans Dock Board. 

Cc. J. Winters, superintendent of 
the elevator, said that about 1,000 
cars of grain had accumulated at the 
terminal during the strike. 

An embargo on shipments of grain 
by rail and barge had been in effect 
during the strike. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT BOARD ANNOUNCES 
COARSE GRAIN MINIMUMS 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board July 28 released its fixed min- 
imum carlot prices for oats, barley 
and flaxseed, basis in store Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur. The prices 
have been established by the board 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the Canadian Wheat Act of 1935. An 
allowance of 144¢ bu. for oats and 3¢ 
bu. for barley to constitute a re- 
serve against country carrying 
charges and pool operating expenses 
to the lakehead, have been deducted. 
For No. 2 Canada western oats the 
price is fixed at 65¢ bu., No. 3 Can- 








SCORCHING HEAT HURTS 
CANADIAN CROPS 


WINNIPEG — Scorching tempera- 
tures in western Canada, particular- 
ly Manitoba and Saskatchewan, have 
taken a toll of the crops. Barley has 
been hardest hit by mercury readings 
ranging from high 90s to 110 in the 
shade over the week-end. Wheat that 
normally would not have been ready 
to cut for another 10 days is now 
being swathed and combined in some 
southern areas. The extent to which 
yields have been pared has not yet 
been determined. 





ada western barley, six-row, 93¢ bu. 
and No. 1 Canada western flaxseed 
$2.50 bu. 

The prices are fixed on oats and 
barley by the Canadian Wheat Board 
Act of 1935, and on all three grains 
by order-in-council No. 3713, dated 
July 20, 1949. 

The prices listed below on the other 
grades have been fixed by the board 
in their proper relation to the price 
of the grades mentioned above for 
each of the three grains. The board 
advises, in the case of all three grains, 
that until street margins to be used 
next season have been fixed, it is not 
possible at the present time to release 
street price cards for oats, barley and 
flaxseed for the 1949-50 crop season. 
The prices just released, follow, and 
are for carload lots, basis in store 
Fort William-Port Arthur. 


Oats 

Straight 
Grade grade Tough Damp 
No. 32 C.W. ....0-- 65¢ 62¢ 57¢ 
No. Ex. 3 C.W. .... 62¢ 59¢ 54¢ 
No. 3 C.W. ......- 62 59¢ 54¢ 
Extra No. 1 feed 62¢ 59¢ 54¢ 
No. 1 feed ........ 60¢ 57¢ 52¢ 
No. 2 feed ........ 55¢ 52¢ 47¢ 
No. 3 feed ........- 50¢ 47¢ 42¢ 

Barley 

Straight 
Grade grade Tough Damp 
No. 1 C.W. 6-row 95¢ 90¢ 85¢ 
No. 2 C.W, 6-row 95¢ 90¢ 85¢ 
No. 1 C.W. 2-row 93¢ 88¢ 83¢ 
No, 2 C.W. 2-row 93¢ 88¢ 83¢ 
'No. 3 C.W. 6-row 93¢ 88¢ 83¢ 
No. 2 C.W. yellow 9i¢ 86¢ 81i¢ 
No, 3 C.W. yellow 89¢ 84¢ 79¢ 
No. 1 feed ........ 87¢ 84¢ 79¢ 
No. 2 feed ........ 83¢ 80¢ 75¢ 
No. 3 feed ........ 79¢ 76¢ 71¢ 

Flaxseed 

Straight 
Grade grade Tough Damp 
No. 1 O.W. ...... $2.50 $2.42 $2.35 
No. 2 C.W. ...e08 2.45 2.37 2.30 
No. 3 C.W. ...... 2.35 2.26 2.18 
We. 4. GW. ocnecs 2.28 2.18 3.11 


Effective Aug. 1, the Canadian 
Wheat Board became the sole market- 
ing agency for oats and barley. In 
addition, the board will operate a 
voluntary pool for flax producers. The 
above flax prices apply to this pool. 
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Grain, Feed Dealers 
to Hear Sen. Aiken 
and Allan B. Kline 


’ ST. LOUIS—Sen. George D. Aiken 
(R., Vt.) and Allan B. Kline, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, will be among the speak- 
ers who are being engaged for spe- 
cial programs at the 53rd annual 
convention of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National. Assn. at French Lick, 
Ind., Oct. 9-11. 

Sen. Aiken is co-author of the 
farm legislation now in force, the 
Hope-Aiken Act. Mr. Kline is one 
of the most influential farm leaders 
of the nation, and has voiced the 
opinions of his farm group on all 
legislation for agriculture. 

Officers and committees will meet 
at French Lick Oct. 9 for routine 
business meetings. Secretaries of the 
43 state and regional associations 
affiliated with the national associa- 
tion also will meet that day. The 
regular sessions of the convention 
will open the morning of Oct. 10. 

Another feature of the program 
this year will be a session devoted 
to airing the ideas of the younger men 
of the industry. Four men prominent 
in the trade, but all in their early 
30’s, will discuss their ideas of the 
future of the country elevator busi- 
ness, terminal elevator business and 
feed distribution. 
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STANDARD MILLING ADDS 
ED HEMPEL TO STAFF 


CHICAGO—Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago, has announced that Ed 
Hempel has joined its sales force 
and will represent it in West Virginia 
and southern Ohio. He will make his 
headquarters at Columbus, where he 
has resided for the past five years. 
Mr. Hempel was with Lawrenceburg 
Roller Mills for about 10 years and 
recently has been central divisional 
manager for Shellabargers, Inc. He 
is well known in baking and allied 
circles in the central states area. 
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CENTRAL RETAIL FEED 
GROUP TO MEET IN JUNE 


MILWAUKEE — The 25th annual 
convention of the Central Retail Feed 
Assn. will be held June 5-6, 1950, at 
the Schroeder Hotel in Milwaukee, 
officials of the association have an- 
nounced. No exhibits are planned in 
connection with the 1950 convention. 
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STALEY USES DELTASEAL 
CELLOPHANE PACKAGING 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—The Deltaseal 
closure, which is a newcomer to the 
cellophane bag field, is now being 
used by the Staley Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, on a 2-lb. cellophane pack- 
age for yellow corn meal. Deltaseal 
is a registered trade name for a spe- 
cial type pouring spout closure and 
for the machinery that forms this 
closure, manufactured by Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. 

The Deltaseal system is not new, 
having been used with paper flour 
bags for nearly 20 years. With the 
recent expansion of Bemis cellophane 
bag manufacturing operations, the 
Deltaseal packaging operation was 
adapted to cellophane bags. 

Filling and closing cellophane bags 
on Deltaseal machinery is fast and 
mostly automatic. In the case of the 








Staley package, the bright brand 
printing in red, white, and green 
stands out against the yellow corn 
meal giving a brilliant, sales-inviting 
appearance to the display. 

The Deltaseal cellophane bag opens 
quite easily and the triangular flap 
at the top of the package forms a 
handy pouring spout for the house- 
wife without damaging the package. 
All she has to do is pull up the flap, 
cut off the end, and pour. For stor- 
age, the flap folds back in place keep- 
ing dirt and dust out of the package 
and, because of the bag’s: flat bottom 
and rectangular proportions, the 
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package stands well on the cupboard 
shelf. This transparent package also 
permits the housewife to see the 
contents at a glance. 
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LOWER NET REPORTED 
BY FEDERAL BAKE SHOPS 


Federal Bake Shops has reported 
net income for the first six months of 
1949 of $220,289, or 52¢ a share, com- 
pared with $224,729, or 53¢ a share, 
last year. Net sales for the 1949 
period were $3,997,890, compared with 
$4,120,257 for the first half of 1948. 
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JAMES ORR TO RESIGN 
PITTSBURGH CLUB POST 


PITTSBURGH — The Pittsburgh 
Flour Club will hold an evening din- 
ner Aug. 22 at the Pittsburgh Ath- 
letic Club. The president, James Orr, 
formerly Pittsburgh representative 
of Standard Milling Co. and now at 
Salina, Kansas, with Western Star 
Mill Co., will attend and at the meet- 
ing tender his resignation as presi- 
dent of the club. D. M. Toler, Hen- 
kel Flour Mills, now vice president 
of the club, is in line for the presi- 
dency. ~ 
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-e- you always 
choose quality 


@ The sweeping arc of a coordinated 


swing, the sharp, clear crack of a well- 
hit drive and the white streak of a 
speeding ball as it flashes outward, 
straight and true . . . that’s golf! 


America’s professional golfers agree 
that it takes more than a practised 
eye and smooth coordination to turn 
in a superb game of golf. They guard 
their skill with quality equipment, 
just as America’s professional bakers, 
masters of their field, rely on top 
quality ingredients to assure the re- 
sults of their own skill. 


That’s why leading bakeries, large 
and small, across the nation depend 
on the great family of Commander- 
Larabee Flours to meet their every 
baking need. They know that these 
fine flours will always provide the 
same controlled baking character- 
istics, give the same peak perform- 
ance, day in and day out, year after 
year. Commander-Larabee’s scientific 
control of every step of the milling 
process is your assurance of absolute 
uniformity. 

There is an experienced Commander- 
Larabee representative near you. . . 
consult him on your flour problems. 
Remember, when performance counts 
- . . choose quakes . . » choose a 
Commander-Larabee Flour! 


GENERAL OFFICES 
MINNEAPOLIS 








THE DRIVE Feet spread no more than LONG IRON SHOT Feet closer together 


shoulder width, ball opposite left heel. than for drive. Ball played nearer center 


Keep upper arms close to body. 


of stance with club held firmly. 





MEDIUM IRON SHOT Feet quite close THE SAND BLAST Have club face open. 
together, toes point outward. Club held Hold hands well in front of ball with firm 


firmly, with ball near center of stance. 





grip. Swing through, never scoop. 





RUN-UP SHOTS Use 5 iron with same PUTTING Keep arms close to body. Use 
swing as for long putt. Feet close to- wrists and hands, keep club head close 
gether, ball near center of open stance. to ground. Swing through smoothly. 


COMMANDER MILLING CO, 
THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP, 


. MINNEAPOLIS 
. KANSAS CITY 
. BUFFALO 


































































































































































gives you 6-Way nourishment 


Enriched Bread helps make you strong 
and healthy because it provides 3 import- 
ant B Vitamins plus food iron, protein and 
energy. Eat plenty of Enriched Bread to 
get the 6-Way Nourishment you need. 


(Brand and Name Here) 


THAT A 
SOMETHING BAKER Manes 
. 
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NEW BOOK COVERS—School book covers are again 
being offered to the baking and milling industries this 
year by Boyd Knell, 500 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago. 
The covers are available in two forms, one for bakers 
featuring enriched bread (above) and ene for mills fea- 


tur:ng enr:ched flour foods. The “Buy It Baked” trade- 
mark and siogan of the Bakers of America Program and 


Pupils Nome 


School Nome 

















September. 


the “6-Way Nourishment” theme of the Millers’ Long 
Range Program are also featured. The front cover fea- 
tures education as an opportunity for young Americans. 
Space is provided on the covers to imprint the advertis- 
er’s name and brand names. Mr. Knell has urged that 
advertisers place their orders for covers promptly to 
insure delivery in time for the opening of schools in 





Chemists, Bakers 
Plan Conference 
on New Crop Flour 


KANSAS CITY—The fifth annual 
new crop flour discussion, sponsored 
by the Midwest Bakers Allied Club 
and the Kansas City Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists will take place Aug. 15 at 
the Hotel President, Kansas City. 

The meeting will begin with lunch- 
eon at 12:15 p.m. in the Aztec Room 
of the Hotel. A panel of speakers 
representing the milling and baking 
industries will present their expe- 
riences and recommendations in bak- 
ing new crop hard winter wheat 
flour. 

Members of the discussion panel 
will be announced shortly. 

The meeting is another in a series 
that has been held each summer 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
chemists’ group and the bakers club. 
Valuable information on new crop 
flour characteristics has been devel- 
oped at the meetings each year. 
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POSSIBLE NEED FOR HIKE 
IN FREIGHT RATES CITED 


GREAT FALLS, MONT.—Freight 
rates may have to go higher before 
they can be reduced if nationaliza- 
tion of the railroads is to be avoided, 
Earl B. Smith, vice president and di- 
rector of traffic of General Mills, Inc., 
declared in an address before the 
Northwest Shippers Advisory Board 
Aug. 1. 

Mr. ‘Smith noted that shippers 
would not welcome higher rates, but 
that neither would they be satisfied 


with the service furnished by a rail- 
road industry that is becoming more 
and more obsolete. 


“Neither would we like to jump out 
of the frying pan of a broken-down 
private system into the fire of na- 
tionalization,” the speaker added. 


Higher rates alone would not be 
enough, being but a temporary ex- 
pediency to keep the industry on its 
feet so it might attract the neces- 
sary new money to continue moderni- 
zation and avoid default of its obli- 
gations, Mr. Smith continued. He 
noted that a complete overhaul of 
the railroad freight rate structure 
might be needed. 


The principle of low rates on heavy, 
bulky commodities that move long 
distances and of relatively higher 
rates on less bulky and lighter goods 
for shorter distances has afforded a 
rich opportunity for highway truck- 
ing, he declared. “As we divert more 
of this traffic to the trucks we may 
be forcing to higher levels the rela- 
tively lower rates.” 


It was reported at the meeting that 
an estimated 140,000 boxcars may be 
needed to move prospective grain sup- 
plies in the Northwest during the 
heavy crop movement period. Ter- 
minal elevator space in the area is 
estimated to be 25% full of old crop 
grain, compared with 17 to 18% last 
year. 
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OFFICERS CHANGE 


TORONTO—H. L. Walker, asso- 
ciated with Canadian Food Products, 
Ltd., since its inception and president 
for the past five years, has retired 
from the presidency and has been 
elected vice chairman of the board. 
R. T. Hartt, until recently vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Zeller’s, 
Ltd., has been elected a director and 
president of the company. 





Dr. F. C. Bing 
Resigns Position as 
Director of AIB 


CHICAGO—Dr. Franklin C. Bing, 
scientific director of the American 
Institute of Baking since 1943, has 
resigned his position with the insti- 
tute in order to devote full time to 
research and teaching in the field of 
foods and nutrition. 

In a letter to L. E. Caster, Kieg- 
Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, IIl., 


August 9, 1949 


president and chairman of the board 
of directors of AIB, Dr. Bing wrote: 

“After much deliberation I have 
come to the decision that it would 
be best if I were to sever connections 
with the institute. I therefore offer 
my resignation as scientific director 
of AIB and as secretary of its board 
of directors, effective at the pleas- 
ure of yourself and of the executive 
committee. 

“To reach this decision has not 
been easy. A policy to which I long 
have tried to adhere is neither to 
seek office nor to resign from obliga- 
tions and responsibilities that have 
been placed upon me. I recall vividly 
our first meeting and the favorable 
impressions which you and the other 
members of the committee, who in- 
vited me to come to the institute, 
made upon me. It was with enthusi- 
asm that I assumed the permanent 
position of director of the institute; 


.it is with regret that I offer my res- 


ignation after six and one half years 
of service. 

“I believe that in the past several 
years, despite many difficulties, the 
accomplishments of the institute have 
rewarded amply the trust imposed on 
its officers and directors by our mem- 
bers and the support that has been 
given our work. I now turn over to 
you an organization with unusually 
competent personnel, thoroughly 
trained in the problems of the bak- 
ing industry and of demonstrated 
ability in their special fields of work. 
With helpful cooperation, this staff 
of the institute should go far to- 
wards attaining the objectives in the 
articles of incorporation, namely, ‘to 
promote the cause of education in 
nutrition, and in the science and art 
of baking, for the advancement of 
the baking industry and the welfare 
of mankind.’ 

“If in the future should you find 
it desirable to call upon me for any 
help that I might be able to give, 
do not hesitate to do so. In turn, 
I shall not hesitate to call upon you.” 

Mr. Caster had this to say in ac- 
cepting Dr. Bing’s resignation: 

“It is needless for me to say that 
Dr. Bing’s resignation was received 
with regret on my part. It could not 
be any other way after six and one 
half years of close association with 
him in the work and program of the 
institute. 

“I appreciate his willingness to be 
helpful in the future and I want to 
say I have the same desire.” 





Macaroni Manufacturers Attend 
Special School at Northwestern 


CHICAGO—Even the hole in maca- 
roni was a subject for study when 
manufacturers of macaroni, spa- 
ghetti and egg noodles attended a 
special school conducted for them at 
Northwestern University by the 
Glenn G. Hoskins Co., engineering 
consultants to the macaroni manu- 
facturers. The school was held in 
Wieboldt Hall on the university’s 
Chicago campus July 28-29. 

Members of the Hoskins firm and 
other leaders in the field discussed 
all phases of macaroni manufacture, 
ranging from quality and cost control 
to specific drying and transportation 
problems incident to the industry. 
C. Daniel Maldari, of a New York 
firm which specializes in macaroni 
dies, described the making of these 
dies and the special problems pre- 
sented by the hole in macaroni, put 
there by a pin in the die hole. Paul 
Talmey, director of research for the 
General American Transportation 








Corp., described the work of his com- 
pany in developing new methods for 
the bulk transportation of flour and 
the semolina used in macaroni manu- 
facture. 


Quality in the manufacture of 
macaroni products was described by 
Charles M. Hoskins as the silent 
salesman that helps build better 
business. He outlined procedures to 
be followed by manufacturers to 
maintain top quality in every pack- 
age of macaroni, spaghetti and egg 
noodles sent to grocers’ shelves. 

Glenn G. Hoskins discussed the 
many factors important for manage- 
ment of food processing firms to 
watch at all times in order to keep 
operations on the profit side of the 
ledger, and William G. Hoskins pre- 
sented results of his firm’s extensive 
studies in air-conditioning factors 
beneficial to macaroni plant opera- 
tion. 

The school pointed up the fact to 
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ARNOLD 


| ae 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











CANNON VALLEY 


MILLING COMPANY 
FLOUR EXCHANGE « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


“The Rearditown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





manufacturers attending from Min- 
neapolis to New Orleans and New 
York to Ft. Worth that increased 
mechanization has come to the in- 
dustry rapidly in recent years. 

“The mechanization that has come 
to our industry makes better quality 
and lower manufacturing costs pos- 
sible,” Glenn Hoskins said. “That, in 
turn, enables us to give customers 
better goods at the best prices pos- 
sible, benefits which we must make 
available if our industry is to main- 
tain its proper place in the food 
field.” 

All classes of the school were con- 
ducted on a forum basis, with ques- 
tions presented by the manufacturers 
answered by the speakers.. 
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PURITY REPORTS LOWER 
NET, PAYS 60c SHARE 


CHICAGO—Purity Bakeries Corp. 
for the 28 weeks ended July 16, 1949, 
reports consolidated net income of 
$1,431,683 after interest, depreciation, 
federal taxes, all other charges and 
deduction for minority interest. 

This net income amounts ot $1.78 a 
share on 805,045 shares of common 
stock outstanding, and compares with 
net income of $1,892,515 or $2.35 a 
share for the corresponding 28 weeks 
of 1948. 

For the 12 weeks ended July 16, 
1949, consolidated net income was 
$548,787 after all charges and minor- 
ity interest. This net income amounts 
to 68¢ a share and compares with 
$793,169 or 98¢ a share for the cor- 
responding 12 weeks of 1948. 

The board of directors of Purity 
Bakeries Aug. 2 declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 60¢ a share on 
the common stock of the corpora- 
tion, payable Sept. 1, 1949, to stock- 
holders of record Aug. 17, 1949. 
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MERIT MILLS STARTS 
OKLAHOMA ADDITION 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Construction 
has started on a $250,000 addition to 
the Merit Mills plant, Oklahoma City, 
with completion scheduled for Dec. 
1. The addition, 100x50 ft. at the 
base, will be a complete milling unit 
for the manufacture of poultry feed, 
incorporating storage bins, hammer 
and pellet mills, mixers and packag- 
ing equipment. 

The new addition will be a part of 
the general expansion program 
planned for some time and will step 
up production of the mill 40%, A. G. 
Hammond, president and _ general 
manager, said. The company oper- 
ates other plants at Amarillo, Texas, 
and Muskogee, Okla. 

















QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 














HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 
The Northwestern Miller maintains 





SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make Ali Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoin, Nebraska 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Fine quality is a tradition with 
SUNNY KANSAS. For many 
years this Famous brand has earned 
atop position among bakery flours. 
The reason is simple... it is 
consistent adherence to top qual- 
ity standards from wheat selection 
to final packaging. 
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THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA > KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 
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‘The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesote 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


est hee] 
Golden Loaf” t»='s 00 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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GREAT GRAIN TRADERS — For- 
tune’s August issue contains a fine, 
comprehensive, clearly - explanatory 
article on the American grain trade, 
illustrative of which it presents an 
extraordinary portrait gallery of 
leading operators. Descriptive of 
the subjects, presented in drawings 
by Raymond Breinin, we take these 
phrases: 

Daniel F. Rice, a 51-year-old Chi- 
cago commission man, is a speculator 
in the old-school tradition. He got his 
foot In the door of the exchange as 
a messenger boy about 28 years ago 
and grew up the hard way to become 
a paragon of the surviving fittest in 
a game in which 19 out of 20 men 
are either unfitted or unlucky. He 
has a trader’s personality, a careless 
manner no loss could disturb, a rest- 
less movement no gain could quiet, 
and a disinterested interest in ‘the 
matter at hand. He speaks a low, 
cryptic language from behind blue- 
green sleepy eyes, but his reddish 
face betrays the tingle. Like the na- 
ture of price itself, Dan Rice adds up 
to the balance point between yes and 
no, will and won’t, buy and sell, short 
and long. 

John H. MacMillan, Jr., is the third 
generation of a family that founded 
and directed the great house of Car- 
gill, Inc., a domestic empire of ter- 
minal elevators, mills and shipping 
interests. MacMillan is a driving, mid- 
dle-western city man with a bit of a 
private mission behind his tanned 
skin, sparkling deep-set brown eyes, 
springy step, and confident manner. 
His main business is in the physical 
movement of grain, and his biggest 
business in the pit is to hedge his 
enormous inventory; but he plays 
the futures game with a dazzling ar- 
ray of modern techniques, and down 
on the Chicago Board of Trade— 
from which he was expelled in the 
late thirties for running a corner in 
corn—he is known as one of the 
toughest of traders. 

Edwin T. Maynard—In the break 
in the grain market beginning Feb. 
4, 1948, Maynard called the turn 
with a short sale of more than a 
million bushels of grain and made 
$400,000 in a snap of the fingers. 
The then secretary of agriculture, 
Clinton Anderson, seemed to think 
Maynard’s sale had broken the mar- 
ket. But he paid Maynard probably 
the greatest compliment ever given 
by a secretary of agriculture to a 
grain speculator. He said to a Sen- 
ate committee, “We would like to 
have you arrange to have him supply 
his information to us so that we can 
do as well as he is doing.” At 64 
Maynard is a sophisticated ex-Wall 
Street trader who devotes his time 
and energy to the pit, is the out- 
standing loner in the market, does 
his own figuring, plays his own 
money, and is regarded by his con- 
freres as one of the best price callers 
in the Board of Trade. 


Lean and lanky [F.] Peavey Hef- 
felfinger is executive vice president 
and operating chief of the old, con- 
servative, family-owned Minneapolis 
grain firm, F. H. Peavey & Co. In 
dress, mannerisms, and the way he 
conducts the business, “PV” is what 
Harper’s would call a “highbrow,” 
i.e., plain as an old shoe. His firm, 
best known to farmers, has a line 
of 209 country elevators in the US. 
and, through an affiliate, 396 more in 
Canada. A holding company, its op- 
erations extend to terminal elevators, 
grain trucks, flour and feed mills. 
“PV” was a byword in the North- 
west as far back as the 1890's, at- 
tested to by the appearance of a 
“PV” cigar. “As good as_ dollar 
wheat.” (That’s about $2 wheat now.) 
~ Richard F. Uhlmann, grain mer- 
chant and broker, at 52 is president 
of his company and of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. With a quick tongue 
and a flair for figures he has been 
a chief spokesman for the grain 
trade in its stormy relations with the 
Truman administration. Like all mer- 
chants he is a hedger in the pit and 
disclaims speculation. His firm, the 
Uhlmann Grain Co., is a big one, with 
50 branch and affiliate offices. As a 
brokerage house it has handled some 
of the most spectacular accounts in 
modern trading history, among them 
“Account No. 57 Special” for the last 
bulldozing speculator, the late Arthur 
W. Cutten, in the early thirties; and 
it is Chicago agent for other big 
merchants. 7 

Five years ago, at the age of 30 
Michel Fribourg succeeded his fa- 
ther, Jules, as president of Conti- 
nental Grain Co., third largest grain 
firm in the U.S. This soft-spoken 
young man, born in France, experi- 
enced only in minor grain-trading ap- 
prenticeships, an ex-private in the 
U.S. Army, and a painter on week- 
ends, took the wheel of this gigantic 
family-owned, global corporation, and, 
together with seasoned associates, 
has guided it deftly through the maze 
of modern international relationships. 
His father originated the business in 
Belgium, moved its headquarters to 
Paris in the first World War and to 
New York in the second. Its 1948 
gross dollar volume was a good $400 
million. 

T. L. (Tom) Daniels, president of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. of Min- 
neapolis—second only to Cargill in 
the vastness of its grain and grain- 
processing operations—is known as 
a gentleman, easy, cultivated, friend- 
ly and quietly elegant. Daniels is re- 
ported to be a conservative in the 
market, but in sports he plays polo. 
He is the intellectual of the grain 
trade and is at present applying his 
bent to Robert Hutchins’ “great- 
books” program. A fellow townsman 
says, “I'd say he assays about 
as high as we go in this part 
of the country in business executives.” 




































































His company, one of the few publicly 
owned in the grain business, had net 
sales last year above $300 million 
and a net profit above $12 million. 

Chicago grain merchant Kenneth 
S. Templeton is one of the most con- 
servative traders in the. game; yet 
paradoxically his partner in the great 
Santa Fe elevator is Edwin T. May- 
nard, one of the purest of specula- 
tors. Templeton, one of two third- 
generation merchants on the board 
of trade, was its president in 1937-38. 

James Norris is one of the last 
of the old-school, Chicago grain trad- 
ers, one of the board of trade’s most 
colorful and reputedly its wealth- 
iest. His powerful Norris Grain Co. 
covers the Middle West. Norris is 
noted also for ranches, race horses, 
and ventures in professional hockey 
and sports arenas. 


Dutch-born William C. Schilthuis 
is executive vice preesident of the 
Continental Grain Co. and president 
of the New York Produce Exchange. 


As chief grain trader for General 
Mills, Inc., of Minneapolis (Wheaties, 
etc.), and a vice president of the 
company, Walter H. Mills is one of 
the big buyers in the cash grain mar- 
ket and a principal hedger in the 
futures market. 


Homer P. Hargrave of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and 
chief of its Chicago offices, is the 
agent for perhaps 5% of the specu- 
lative trading in the pit. 


@ Historic Change?—‘“Never in his 
hundred years as a controversial fig- 
ure in U.S. economic life,” says For- 
tune, “has the grain trader been 
under such heavy fire as in the past 
three years. A historic change in 
grain marketing is under way. The 
farmer with his disproportionate 
weight in Washington is making price 
today in Congress. Some traders think 
this means Socialism. Whatever it is, 
it is political and it is different. The 
long-range issue that traders may 
ultimately have to meet—with not all 
the world and not all the U.S. on 
their side—is whether they shall de- 
termine commodity values in open 
competition, or Zovernment shall de- 
termine those values through negotia- 
tion between sections of the popula- 
tion. 


“Behind the political quarreling 
over the market is a quarrel in po- 
litical economy. The government 
identifies fluctuation with speculation, 
and goes after the speculator on the 
assumption that fluctuation is a vest- 
ed interest of the speculator. By the 
same token the government regards 
price-support programs as _ stabiliz- 
ers of price, and therefore in inevit- 
able conflict with the speculator’s in- 
terest. 

“The grain trader, however, on 
orthodox free-trading principles, re- 
gards high-price support stabiliza- 
tion as a manipulated distortion of 











real market values in the interest of 
government control; and by the same 
token regards fluctuation as a nat- 
ural characteristic of a free market. 
The coexistence of government and 
free traders in a mixed economy cre- 
ates the central drama of the grain 
market today. and the immediate 
concern of the grain trader is how to 
survive in this market, which has 
become clearly strategical in char- 
acter.” 
@®e @ 


When H. E. West, principal of a 
food trades school in Australia, re- 
turned home from a recent world 
tour he told the bakers of Victoria 
that the worst bread he had ever 
seen in all his life was American 
bread. He described it as balloon 
bread, and said it was gummy, devoid 
of flavor and stuck to the roof of 
one’s mouth. British bakers, how- 
ever, were “turning out a lovely- 
looking loaf.” 


Chicagoans Eat 
Lots of Bread 


The Chicago Tribune recently pre- 
sented an article pointing out the 
fact that bread and rolls are major 
diet items for Chicagoans. The article 
quoted Dr. Franklin Bing, the 
American Institute of Baking, as es- 
timating the per capita consumption 
of bread by metropolitan Chicagoans 
at six slices a day. Using this figure, 
the article reported that each of the 
3,725,000 men, women and children 
in Chicago, and each of the 5,317,000 
in the metropolitan district, eats 
about 110 Ib. of bread a year. 

Serving this vast market are 22,- 
000 retail stores and some 1,900 bak- 
eries in the metropolitan area. 


Quick, the new magazine quickie, 
predicts that the International Wheat 
Agreement will collapse next year 
when Argentina and Russia begin 
dumping their wheat, undercutting 
U.S. and Canadian prices as foreign 
aid tapers off. Even quicker, maybe. 


AUGUST HARVEST 


What will he do when his days are 
spent ; 

Who has watched his wheat field 
stand, 

Who has seen his wide bins overflow 

With wheat from the rich dark land? 


He will go out to his fields at noon, 
Though his steps be slow and weak, 
He will pick a stalk of ripened grain 
And hold it against his cheek. 


“Harvest time,” he will whisper, then, 

“And you and I together 

Are blessed of man and blessed of 
God, 

Who fall in August weather.” 


Sadie Fuller Seagrave 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Milling of Lightweight Wheat 


By R. O. Pence 


Department of Milling Industry, Kansas State College 


HE lower than normal average 

i test weight of the hard win- 

ter wheat crop in the South- 
west this year is due principally to 
too much rain at the wrong time. 
Excessive rain when the wheat plant 
is in the flowering or bloom stage 
will often be the cause for the head 
not filling properly. Some plant dis- 
eases, too, such as leaf and stem rust, 
glume blotch, etc., seem to thrive 
in conditions of high humidity. 
Weather and climate in the South- 
west this year seemed to combine 
all of the factors detrimental to a 
wheat crop. 

Reports at hand at the time this 
article was prepared indicate that the 
average test weight of the wheat 
in some localities this year will be 
between 52 and 55 lb. a bushel, with 
some fields producing grain that will 
test in the high 40s. Low test weight, 
high moisture content, and a large 
percentage of dockage, due to weed 
seeds, add to the problem of storing 
as well as to the manufacture of 
flour. 

Flour mills are built and flowed 
to mill wheat that will average 58- 
60 lb. test. In flowing any mill, it is 
necessary to determine the amount 
of endosperm that will be removed 
from the grain in each stage of the 
milling process. 

Shriveled grain, when in a mix 
with plump, heavy wheat, usually 
passes through the first break rolls 
unaffected. In some instances, un- 
broken kernels may be found beyond 
the second break rolls. 

Some mills make it a practice to 
classify the wheat by kernel size and 
grind the large and small kernels 
separately, combining the streams at 
the second or third break stands. 

A small amount of shriveled wheat 
in the mill mix does not present too 
much of a problem to the miller. If 
all of the grain to be milled is shriv- 
eled, it means that the miller has a 
job on his hands. It may be necessary 
to reflow the entire mill to prevent 
bare bolting. 

Bare bolting, which produces a flour 
of a darker color and higher ash, 
is, of course, to be avoided. There- 
fore, some of the sieves will need to 
be replaced with blanks. It will also 
be necessary to change the air and 
cuts on the purifiers, as the amount 
and quality of the stock going to the 
purifiers will be affected. 

In most cases, the tailings purifier 


will be overloaded along with the 
tail-end of the mill. This excess puri- 
fier surface at the head end, with 
too much air, will tend to dry out 
the middlings, thus making it more 
difficult to reduce them into flour 
without also reducing the bran parti- 
cles that cling to the middlings stock. 

A considerable amount of research 
has shown that there is a direct re- 
lationship between the test weight 
of a sample of wheat and the amount 
of flour that may be extracted. It 
has been found that flour extraction 
percentage follows test weight—more 
flour can be milled from heavy wheat 
than can be milled from an equal 
amount of light wheat, generally 
speaking. There are some exceptions 
to this observation, since the test 
weight is sometimes altered after 
the grain is mature, but for the 1949 
crop, it appears that the test weight 
was altered before the grain reached 
maturity. 

Date on flour yield as affected by 
test weight of wheat were published 
some years ago by the Howard Test- 
ing Laboratories, Minneapolis. These 
data have been accepted by many 
and have been used in many publica- 
tions. The report was based on work 
over a period of 15 years, involving 
several thousand tests and the in- 
formation, as presented, included the 
lower grades of flours which are 
normally sent to the feed bin. For 
that reason, the figures in Table 1 
are from 2 to 5% higher, since they 
include the low grade flours. The 
data are presented graphically in 
Fig. 1 also. 


Table 1—Flour Yields for Different 
Test Weights 

Test % Flour Test % Flour 

weight yield weight yield 
40 40.0 53 69.3 
41 42.8 54 70.9 
42 45.6 55 72. 
43 48.4 56 73.8 
44 51.0 57 75.0 
45 53.5 58 75.9 
46 55.8 59 76.7 
47 57.8 60 77.4 
48 59.8 61 78.0 
49 61.8 62 78.6 
50 63.8 63 79.1 
51 65.8 64 79.6 
52 67.6 


If a mill is grinding 57-lb. wheat, 
then changes its mill mix to 51-lb. 
wheat, there will be a decrease of 
one seventh in flour production, in 
addition to a reduction of 10% in 
flour extraction. It is very impor- 
tant to consider both of these re- 
ductions when considering the mill- 





ing of low test weight wheat. 

If the bran coats on both the 
piump and shriveled wheat were of 
the same thickness, and the only dif- 
ference was in the amount of endo- 
sperm, there would be very little 
difference in the protein content of 
the mixed feed from the different 
test weight wheats. 

Assuming that the protein content 
of a given series of wheats is 12.5% 
and the flour yields followed the fig- 
ures in Table 1, it would be very 
easy to calculate the protein in the 
flour and the spread in protein be- 
tween wheat and flour. 

Since the protein content of the 
feed will not vary much, let us as- 
sume that the feed protein is 16% in 
all cases. The theoretical protein of 
the flour and the spread in protein be- 
tween the wheat and flour is shown 
in Table 2. 





The spread in protein then would be 
12.5—11.4=1.1%. 

The theoretical protein content of 
the flour was calculated for each test 
weight of wheat shown in Table 2 in 
the manner shown above. The spread 
in protein between the wheat and 
flour is shown in the table. As the 
test weight of the wheat decreased, 
the spread in the protein between 
flour and feed increased. 

The ash content of the flour will 
increase or decrease as the flour 
yield is increased or decreased. The 
ash content will go up much more 
rapidly as the yield is increased above 
that shown in Table 1 than it will de- 
crease for a similar decrease in yield. 
There is a critical point between ex- 
traction and ash. 

One of the reasons for the in- 
crease in ash when milling low test 
weight wheat is the fact that the 


Table 2—Theoretical Protein Spread in Flour and Wheat 


Lb. protein 
Test in feed from 


weight % Flour % Feed 100 lb. wheat 
40 40.0 60.0 9.60 
41 42.8 57.2 9.18 
42 45.6 54.4 8.70 
43 48.4 51.6 8.26 
44 51.0 49.0 7.84 
45 53.5 46.5 7.44 
46 55.8 44.2 7.07 
47 57.8 42.2 6.75 
48 59.8 40.2 6.43 
49 61.8 38. 6.11 
50 63.8 36. 5.79 
51 65.8 34.2 5.47 
52 67.6 32.4 5.18 
53 69.3 30.7 4.91 
54 70.9 29.1 4.65 
55 72. 27.6 4.42 
56 73.8 26.2 4.19 
57 75.0 25.0 4.00 
58 75.9 24.1 3.86 
59 76.7 23.3 3.73 
60 77.4 22.6 3.62 
61 78.0 22.0 3.52 
62 78.6 21.4 3.42 
63 79.1 20.9 3.34 
64 79.6 20.4 3.26 


Following is an example of calcu- 
lated data in Table 2 to determine 
the flour protein and the protein 
spread between wheat and flour. 
Starting with 60-lb. wheat, we have a 
flour yield of 77.4% (including low 
grade), 22.6% feed yield, and a feed 
protein of 16%. 

Then, in the products of 100 lb. of 
wheat there would be 22.6 (lb.)  .16 
(protein in feed) or 3.62 lb. of pro- 
tein in the feed. 12.5— 3.62 = 8.88, 
which is the number of pounds of 
protein in the flour from 100 lb. of 
wheat. 

Since the flour equaled 77.4% of 
the total weight of the wheat, the 
8.88 lb. of protein equals 8.88 + 77.4 
xX 100 or 11.4% protein in the flour. 





Lb. protein % Pro- Spread in 

in flour from tein protein in 

100 lb. wheat in flour wheat & flour 
2.90 7.26 §.25 
3.32 7.75 4.75 
3.80 8.33 4.17 
4.24 8.76 3.74 
4.66 9.14 3.36 
5.06 9.64 2.86 
5.43 9.73 2.77 
5.75 9.95 05 
6.07 10.15 2.35 
6.39 10.34 2.16 
6.71 10,52 1.98 
7.03 10.68 1.81 
7.32 * 10.83 1.67 
7.59 10.95 1.55 
7.85 11.06 1.44 
8.08 11.16 1.34 
8.31 11.26 1,24 
8.50 11.33 1.17 
8.64 11.37 1.13 
8.77 11.43 1.07 
8.88 11.47 1.03 
8.98 11.52 -98 
9.08 11.56 -94 
9.16 11.59 91 
9.24 11.62 88 


mill becomes unbalanced and causes 
bare bolting, with a smaller percent- 
age of flour being made on the head 
end of the reduction system. 

If the flours were all milled to the 
same ash content of 0.48%, then as 
the extraction is increased the flour 
from the lower test weight wheats 
will show greater ash increases for 
each 1% of extraction. The average 
ash of the feed is 5.0%, but with each 
1% increase, the average ash for the 
next 2% increase in yield probably 
would not be over 3.5%. It is very 
difficult to mill this low test weight 
wheat without increasing the ash 
in the finished flour above the aver- 


(Continued on page 17a) 

















—A Challenge and Opportunity 
For Every American Miller 


NRICHMENT has been elevated to a new high level of 
national and social significance. Decisive proof that 
here is a solid foundation on which to build a stronger, 
healthier, and more efficient America has been provided 
by the far-reaching Newfoundland Nutritional Surveys.* 


BEFORE ENRICHMENT 
In the first of these large-scale fact-finding surveys— 
conducted in 1944 by an international group of physicians 
prominent in nutrition—868 persons were carefully exam- 
ined for signs of malnutrition. 
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FINDINGS OF FACT 


confirm high value of Enrichment 





Not only were these signs found 








to be widespread, but the in- 
fant mortality and tuberculosis 
rates were two to three times as 
high as in similar populations. 
Here was a group that offered 
a magnificent opportunity to 
put food enrichment to a criti- 
cal test. 

Enrichment of white flour 
with thiamine, riboflavin, and 
niacin, together with forti- 
fication of margarine with 
vitamin A, was then put into 
effect. 


AFTER ENRICHMENT 


‘‘Nutrition .. . has its signifi- 
cance in its relation to health. 
Health is defined in the World 
Health Constitutionas follows: 
‘Health is the complete state 
of physical, mental and social 
well-being, not just freedom 
from disease and infirmity.’ 
“‘What can nutrition do? It 
can prolong life, give better 
bodies; make people happier, 
give them greater economic 
status; provide opportunity for 
greater social significance.”’ 


—National Health Assembly, 
May 1-4, 1948 








Four years later, in 1948, the 











same number of persons was 
examined. The results provided eloquent testimony of all 
that had been predicted for food enrichment. Signs and 
symptoms related to deficiencies of thiamine, riboflavin, 
and niacin, as well as vitamin A, had decreased remark- 
ably, whereas signs attributable to deficiencies of other 
nutrients had remained the same or actually increased. 
Even more important, the number of deaths from tu- 
berculosis had decreased sharply, and the rate of stillbirths 
and infant deaths was strikingly reduced. In the city of 
St. John’s alone, infant mortality had decreased from an 
average of 102.3 down to 61 per thousand live births. 
Here is clear-cut confirmation of the high value of 
enrichment to the national health. Here also is a challenge 
to every miller. You have the enviable opportunity of 
bringing more buoyant health and increased physical 
and mental vigor to the people of America—through 
ENRICHMENT. 





















*These surveys were supported by the Newfoundland 
Government, the Newfoundland Tuberculosis Associ- 
ation, the individual investigators, and Merck & Co., 
Inc. (The Canadian Medical Association Journal, March 
1945 and April 1949.) 














When you enrich with Merck Mixtures, you know that your customers’ 
faith is fully protected. Merck Mixtures are smooth and free-flowing, ensur- 
ing accuracy and uniformity of enrichmert. These mixtures were developed 
in the same Merck laboratories that pioneered in the research and large- 
scale production of thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, and other important vita- 
mins. Merck knows vitamins. 


MERCK & CO., Int. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. 
Chicago, Ill. - Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO..Limited Montreal « Toronto « Valleyfield 


STOCKS ARE CARRIED AT: Buffalo, N. Y. * Rahway, N. J. + St. Louis, Mo. 
Dallas, Texas +* Knoxville, Tenn. *« Nashville, Tenn. « Philadelphia, Pa. « Chicago, Ill. 
Seattle, Wash. + Kansas City, Mo. + Los Angeles, Calif. * Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Moving Bulk Products With Air 


By J. H. Waldron 


Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


T hasn’t been so long ago that 
[ees little attention was paid to 

sanitation in the processing and 
handling of foodstuffs for human con- 
sumption. I can remember the dis- 
asters that occurred and the mass 
deaths which resulted from the dis- 
tribution and sale of contaminated 
food. The typhoid epidemics which 
swept through entire communities, 
in many instances were the result of 
drinking impure water, or carelessly 
handled milk. 

We're thankful that those days are 
past, that we seldom if ever hear of 
an epidemic, that, if and when, a case 
of food poisoning does occur occasion- 
ally, it receives nationwide publicity. 

Generally, the flour milling indus- 
try, and the processors of cereal 
foods of all types have always, to the 
best of their ability observed rules 
of sanitation, in keeping with their 
process, however, the very nature of 
their raw products and the required 
method of gradual reduction and 
separation have, up to the present 
operated against them. Eternal vig- 
ilance is required to preclude the 
possibility of infestation and resultant 
contamination of their finished prod- 
ucts. 

This vigilance is especially neces- 
sary where finished wheat flour is 
transported from point to point in 


the mill, through the medium of con- 
ventional type spiral screw convey- 
ors and bucket elevators, to bulk 
storage, and from thence to packer 
bins for final packaging, No matter 
how clean you keep your mill, no mat- 
ter how frequently and carefully you 
fumigate against insect infestation, 
the residue material bound, to'temain 


in -conveyor troughs, an the 
cracks and crevices .of Uae pele. 
vators, creates a constant 

contamination to yom ‘finié od. 


uct. , 

For the past thie oc. four years, 
there has been a lot of discussion at 
AOM district meetings and at your 
annual conventions, relative to the 
handling of ground cereal products 
pneumatically. Probably . of us have 
read with interest the articles which 
have been published in our milling 
journals describing and illustrating 
pneumatic products handling installa- 
tions in European flour mills, where 
itis claimed this system is operating 
successfully. 

About six years ago my company 
developed a pneumatic materials 
handling system for the transporta- 
tion of bulk feeds, bran, middlings, 
gluten, distillers grains, etc.—from 
cars to bins in a large feed mill in 
New England. The successful opera- 
tion of this initial installation, en- 
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Fig. 1—End elevation of a typtéai Anstallation for receiving and distribut- 
ing flour with two Pneu-Vac suction systems. (See Fig. 2 for side 


elevation.) 


couraged us further to investigate 
the possibilities of this type of system 
as applied to grinding.equipment with 
full knowledge of the fact that in the 
use of pressure type air handling 
systems such as are applied to ham- 
mermills and attrition mills, a con- 
siderable loss of valuable ground 
product was always prevalent through 
the collector exhaust. 

The unit I wish to talk about, and 
explain its function as related to bulk 
materials handling, has been given 
the trade name “Pneu-Vac” which is 
just what the name implies, a com- 
bination of pneumatic and vacuum 
systems. The idea isn’t new. It has 
been in use in various combinations 
in other industries for years, but 


AOE LLLVATION 





until the present time, has never 
been developed for cereal processing, 
or material handling. 

Modern up-to-date flour mill en- 
gineering, where new construction 
is in process, is now including bulk 
storage of the finished product, so 
that the 24-hour capacity of the 
mill can be stored and then packed 
out in one eight-hour daylight shift. 

Mills presently operating are also 
converting to this bulk system of 
handling their products, as evidenced 
by the many discussions that I have 
heard at AOM meetings. 

The main problem in bulk storage 
of flour and mill offal as I see it, 
is the elimination of insect infesta- 

(Continued on page 20a) 


Fig. 2—Side elevation of a typical installation for receiving and distribut- 
ing flour with two Pneu-Vac suction systems. (End elevation shown in 


elevation shown in Fig. 1.) 


Milling 
in 
Sweden 


By Malcom Tornqvist 


URING the year that I have 
D spent in the U.S. as a student 

in the milling school at Kan- 
sas State College, and in visiting 
several flour mills around the coun- 
try, I have been able to compare the 
milling industries of my native coun- 
try of Sweden and your country 
whose people have been so hospitable 
to me. 

The milling processes of the two 
countries are in general, very much 
alike. The biggest difference is in 
the kind of wheat each country has 
to mill. The differences in the grain 
affect the comparative strength of 
the flour. Wheat which the farmers 
in my country produce contains from 
8 to 11% protein. That is, our high- 
est protein wheat for milling to bread 
flour is just about the lowest protein 
used by millers in the U.S. for mak- 
ing bread flour. 

Sweden grows enough grain — 
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Malcom Torngqvist 


VISITING MILLER—Mr. Torngqvist, 
author of the accompanying article 
spent the past year in the U.S., most 
of it as a special student in the mill- 
ing school at. Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. He returned to Sweden 
Aug. 5 to rejoin his family’s milling 
company in Norrkoping, Sweden. 
Since the spring term closed, Mr. 
Tornqvist has been visiting milling 
centers in the Midwest and spent 
the last three weeks of his stay in 
this country in mills in Minneapolis. 
The above picture was taken in the 
clubrooms of the Miller Publish- 
ing Co. 


wheat, rye, oats and barley—for its 
own consumption, provided we have 
a normal harvest. The past few years 
have been ones of lower-than-aver- 
age harvests because of cold winters 
and dry summers, and we have had 
to import some from the U.S., Can- 
ada, Argentina or Australia. 

The wheat which we grow in Swe- 


A night view of the Saltsiqvarn plant in Stockholm, Sweden 


Roll floor of the Saltsiqvarn plant. Rolls are German manufacture. 
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Roll floor of the Upsala Angqvarns A. B., Upsala, Sweden 


Piansifter floor in the Saltsiqvarn plant at Stockholm 
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den is similar to the hard winter 
and hard spring wheat grown in the 
US, 

During the past eight years (1940- 
48) Sweden had bread and flour 
rationing, with an extraction of 79% 
required of the mills, and blending 
23% rye and sometimes even barley 
and oats in the mill mix. The ration- 
ing program for consumers was aban- 
doned last fall, but the millers still 
have their government regulations 
to observe gegarding extraction, 
blending other cereal grains, and so 
forth. 

The milling industry in Sweden is 
small business, as compared with the 
industry in the U.S. The total use of 
grain by the Swedish mills is about 
600,000 metric tons (about 2,250 Ib. 
English) and our biggest mill has a 
capacity of about 4,500 sacks of 
100 lb., figured at 72% extraction. 
That mill uses about 3,000 decitons 
(a deciton is one tenth of a metric 
ton, or about 225 lb.) per 24 hours. 

Between one fourth and one third 
of the total milling capacity in 
Sweden is owned by the cooperative 
societies. There are still many small 
custom mills out in the country that 
make flour to the farmers’ orders. 

Because of the industry’s relative 
smaliness, most of the milling equip- 
ment and machinery is imported from 
Germany, England or even from 
Switzerland. There are no manufac- 
turers of roller mills, etc., in Sweden. 





UO etait Ma EW le 


MOISTURE METER — The C. H. 
Baldwin Co., Lansing, Mich., has 
been granted an exclusive license by 
Michigan State College to use its 
new quick moisture determining 
method in the new Master Moisture 
Meter which the Baldwin company 
has placed on the market. The new 
method is based on the use of wet 
and dry bulb thermometers and is 
employed in moisture determinations 
for flour, grain and other dry mate- 
rials. The meter is sold as a com- 
plete outfit which includes the meter 
itself, material receptacle, agitator 
vanes and wet and dry bulb ther- 
mometers tegether with determina- 
tion charts and a liberal supply of 
chemicals required. 





MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


One manufacturer makes only ma- 
chines used in cleaning the grain. 

The mills also are principally of 
German design and German terms 
are used in the manufacturing. 

In Sweden the wheat is washed 
before milling and we do not have 
tempering bins such as are found 
in U.S. mills. Instead, we use wheat 
conditioners with the wheat washers. 
The flour is bleached by the Alsop 
process and also Agene and chlorine. 

As improvers for the flour we use 
Novadel and potassium bromate and 
malted wheat is used when the dia- 
static activity of the wheat is low. 
Enriching is not prescribed by law. 
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In Sweden we do not have an in- 
sect infestation problem with our 
grain such as the U.S. millers have. 
The problem is very much reduced 
in Sweden on account of the longer 
winters. We still have trouble with 
flour moths in the mills, though. 

It may be that the famous Swedish 
love of cleanliness is an explanation 
to the reduced sanitation problem. 

The wages in Sweden are much 
lower than in the U.S., and so are 
the living costs. A man worker in 
a mill in Sweden gets paid about 
$30 a week of 48 hours, with 40% 
over hourly wage for overtime. He 
also receives one week paid vaca- 
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tion each year and is usually eligible 
for retirement and old age pension 
. at 65 years of age. 

Concerning the education of mill- 
ers in Sweden we do have a school 
for head millers but no higher edu- 
cational institution. Since the milling 
school at Dippesvalde in Germany 
was disorganized as a result of the 
war, Kansas State College was the 
choice for me, and I shall always re- 
member the very pleasant and profit- 
able year that I was able to spend in 
the U.S. taking the milling courses 
and visiting in the mills and getting 
acquainted with American millers 
and the way they do things. 
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Determining Utility Values of Wheat Varieties 


By Dr. B. B. Bayles 


Bureau of Plant Industry 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


the U.S. Department of Agricul- 

ture in their wheat improvement 
projects have an obligation to de- 
velop disease—and insect—resistant 
wheats which resist lodging, winter 
killing, and other hazards, and there- 
fore give the farmer a more stable 
production. They also have an ob- 
ligation to distribute only those im- 
proved varieties that are of satis- 
factory milling and baking quality. 


G ire v experiment stations and 


No one knows better than the 
miller the trouble encountered with 
wheat varieties that are of unsatis- 
factory quality. It is therefore highly 
desirable that all new improved dis- 


One of a Series Dedicated to the Nutritional Advance 


KEEPING FAITH WITH NATURE 


VITAMIN DIVISION - HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE 


ease-resistant wheats developed in 
the breeding programs be thoroughly 
tested for quality before they are 
distributed to farmers. Four labora- 
tories—the Hard Winter Wheat Lab- 













































AT HARVEST TIME, Nature's freight of 
health-giving grains moves toward the 
mills. Rich as wheat is in vitamins and 
other valuable nutrients, it cannot supply 
its greatest possible benefits after it has 
been milled to the fine white flour de- 
manded by consumers. Today, however, 
through enrichment of white flour and 
bread, the most important nutrients re- 
moved in milling are restored. Because of 
enrichment's great value to health, legis- 
lation supporting it has been instituted 
through the efforts of physicians, nutri- 
tionists, consumers, and bakers and mill- 
ers themselves in 23 states representing 
67 million people. Millers and bakers who 
enrich may be proud of their public 
service in Keeping Faith With Nature. 
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oratory at Manhattan, Kansas; the 
Hard Red Spring and Durum Labo- 
ratory at Beltsville, Md.; the West- 
ern Wheat Laboratory at Pullman, 
Wash., and the Soft Winter Wheat 
Laboratory at Wooster, Ohio, have 
been established for this purpose. 


All Classes of Wheat 


Research in these laboratories cov- 
ers all classes of wheat from all sec- 
tions of the country. Early in this 
work it was found that when a ce- 
real chemist in the soft wheat labo- 
ratory said a variety was of good 
quality, he meant something entirely 
different from what the chemist in 
the hard wheat laboratory meant 
when he said a variety was of good 
quality. It was also learned that 
practices in commercial bakeries 
changed with new developments, mix- 
ers, ovens and other equipment, with 
new developments in ingredients oth- 
er than flour, and even with changes 
in such things as working hours. 
With these changes bakers some- 
times desired different characteristics 
in flour for making the same product. 


Utility Value Important 


Since flour is used in making many 
different products and the ingredi- 
ents, other than flour, and the pro- 
cedures, including mixing time, fer- 
mentation time, etc., are varied in 
different commercial bakeries, it 
seems obvious that simply designat- 
ing a variety as being of good qual- 
ity or poor quality may mean very 
little. On the other hand, if individu- 
al physical and chemical properties 
of the variety can be recorded and 
the effect of each property on pro- 
cedures and final quality for the dif- 
ferent bakery products is known, the 
value of the variety for any specific 
purpose can be determined. The more 
characteristics of a variety that can 
be measured, the more accurate can 
be the prediction of its suitability 
for any product. Also the best for- 
mula and procedure to use in making 
that product may be chosen with 
greater accuracy. 

For these reasons the problems of 
testing new wheat varieties and 
strains: for quality are somewhat 
different from those of testing com- 
mercial samples for milling and bake- 
shop or home use. 

In the mill the question to. be an- 
swered is “can this particular sam- 
ple of wheat be effectively milled 
into a flour suitable for making a 
specific baked product?” In evaluat- 
ing varieties and breeding materials, 
it has seemed best to determine the 
specific characteristics of grain or 
flour needed in each of the many 
products that. may be made from 
wheat and then determine these indi- 
vidual characteristics for each of the 
varieties to be evaluated. The in- 
formation secured in this way for 
each variety can be interpreted in 
terms of suitability for making any 
product such as bread, cake and 
cookies. 

It has been found that varieties 
rank very nearly the same for most 
characteristics when they are grown 
under different environments. For 
example, the viscosity of Redhart 
may be higher when grown at 
Blacksburg, Va., than when grown 
at Statesville, N.C., but the viscosity 
of other varieties will usually also 
be higher. 

It has also been found that the 
percentage of protein in wheat is 
primarily a result of the soil and en- 
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vironment where it is grown. Dif- 
ferences between varieties grown in 
the same field in the same year are 
very small if they produce about 
the same yield per acre. For exam- 
ple, the average protein of 81 sam- 
ples each of five varieties grown in 
comparable tests at several stations 
over a six-year period was: 

Trumbull, soft red winter, 10.5%; 
Nittany, soft red winter, 10.4%; Pur- 
kof, hard red winter, 10.3%; Amer- 
ican Banner, soft white winter, 9.6%. 

The two soft red winter and the 
hard red winter varieties do not dif- 
fer significantly. American Banner is 
one of the few varieties that is sig- 
nificantly lower in protein even when 
grown under comparable conditions. 

Protein content is determined by 
the amount of nitrogen available in 
the soil from heading to maturity and 
the bushels of grain among which 
it is divided. The wheat crop usually 
exhausts the available nitrogen in 
the soil. The protein content will be 
low if moisture and environmental 
factors other than available nitrogen 
produce a high yield. It will be high 
if there is abundant nitrogen but 
the yield of the grain is low because 
of limited rainfall. In other words, 
if yields are high the limited amount 
of nitrogen generally available must 
be distributed among a large num- 
ber of bushels resulting in a low pro- 
tein content. 

It is primarily the environment 
(soils rich in nitrogen and limited 
rainfall) where the wheat is grown, 
not the varieties, that makes the 
protein content of hard red spring 
and hard red winter wheat higher 
than that of soft red winter or white 
winter wheat. 


Quality a Variety Characteristic 


Protein quality, on the other hand, 
is mainly the result of variety, and 
varieties differ markedly in this re- 
spect. Some soft wheat varieties have 
protein equal in quality to that in 
hard wheats. Some hard wheats have 
protein of very poor quality, as for 
example, Chiefkan. 

In determining the characteristics 
of wheat varieties in our laboratories, 
samples of the different varieties 
grown at the same stations in the 
same years are compared. In utilizing 
these data in the mill or bakeshop, 
the protein content of the particular 
sample must be considered. 


Soft Wheat Testing Different 


Tests for measuring bread-baking 
quality are fairly well developed and 
reasonably accurate, but soft wheats, 
as you know, are used for making 
many different types of baked goods, 
each of which requires different but 
not well defined characteristics. En- 
tirely satisfactory experimental tech- 
niques have not been developed for 
evaluating quality for many of these 
products. This is true especially for 
crackers and cakes. The development 
of techniques that measure specific 
physical and chemical characteristics 
have therefore been especially empha- 
sized in the laboratory at Wooster. 
These characteristics can then be in- 
terpreted in terms of quality for any 
one of the several bakery products. 

The following tests appear to be 
most useful: 


1. Physical Tests on the Grain 


a. Pearling index. This test meas- 
ures the hardness of the kernels and 
is expressed as the percentage of a 
20-gram sample that is ground off 
in one minute in a Strong-Scott 
pearler. The indices range from about 
30% pearled off for hard wheats 
to 60% for the very soft wheats. 
The test is uesful in indicating the 





type of flour that will be produced 
and in tempering wheat for milling. 

b. Particle size index. The particle 
size index is the amount of flour that 
passes through a 140 U.S. standard 
wire mesh sieve over a pan on a 
Ro-Tap after grinding the wheat in 
a standardized Hobart coffee mill. 
This test is an indication of the size 
of the flour particles. The percentages 
of flour recovered vary from about 
30 for hard winter varieties to about 
60 for very soft varieties. There is 
a close correlation between results 
from the particle size and the pearl- 
ing tests but, as will be pointed out 
later, they differ for some varieties. 
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Both are very useful in separating 
semi-hard varieties from _ varieties 
with typical soft grain. 


2. Milling Tests 


The Buhler experimental flour mill 
is used to mill the small samples of 
wheat. This mill has three breaks 
and three reductions. Most of the 
third reduction flour is discarded 
leaving a flour of approximately 
0.42% ash and 95% extraction. 

While our millers have not found 
it possible to determine milling char- 
acteristics accurately on the experi- 
mental mill, an experienced operator 
is able to detect samples that are 
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markedly different or inferior in mill- 
ing characteristics. We do not feel 
that flour yields determined on the 
mill are very accurate, but do feel 
that the flours are satisfactory for 
determining their baking properties. 


8. Physiochemical Tests 


a. Viscosity of an acidulated flour- 
water suspension, when corrected to 
a common protein and ash content, 
is used as a measure of the gluten 
strength of varieties. The “no time” 
method is used. 

b. Mixograms made on a National- 
Swanson instrument are corrected to 
a common protein content. This test 
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Many mills have adopted use of LARVA- 
CIDE as standard warm weather practice for 
car fumigation. When you use LARVACIDE, 
the only thing that gets transportation is the 
clean flour you ship—no free rides for insect 
pests! Look to LARVACIDE, the penetrating 


tear gas fumigant, for these features: 


—low-cost insurance... 
age car. 


only a quart or so for aver- 
car can be turned over to railroad 


—no delay... 
immediately. 


—a cinch to handle! Spray approximately one pint at 
each end of loaded car. Close and wedge doors. 
Takes about 5 minutes. 


Keep LARVACIDE in mind for 
MACHINERY TREATMENT— 


Gives concentrated coverage in heavily infested 
areas, penetrates residual stock in conveyors, 
boots, etc. Destroys insects, egglife and larvae. 


VAULT TREATMENT— 
LARVACIDE controls small infested lots, sam- 
ples and returned sacks. 


REMINDER! New ISCOSPRAY—No DDT! 
for CONTACT and RESIDUAL application. 
No poisonous residue. Ideal for machinery, bin, 
surface, warehouse and mill space—also walls 
and floors. Use to control roaches, flies, moths, 
beetles and other storage pests. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


117 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND OMAHA ~ PHILADELPHIA 
een ee 1 


| INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO., 117 Liberty St., New York 6. | 


Please send us more information about Larvacide, the | 
fumigant our own men can apply. | 
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also measures the strength of the 
gluten. 


4. Baking Tests 

a. Cookie test. The softer vari- 
eties with weaker gluten make sugar 
cookies which spread more and thus 
have a larger diameter when equal 
quantities of dough are used. An in- 
teresting finding in connection with 
this test has been that different vari- 
eties differ greatly in the quality of 
cookies they make, but that samples 
of the same variety differing by as 
much as 5 or 6% in protein con- 
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tent usually make cookies of simi- 
lar quality. 

b. Bread test. Bread is baked from 
some samples to determine their 
value for family flours but is not con- 
sidered in determining the value of a 
variety for cake, cracker, cookie or 
pastry flours. A rich milk-containing 
formula with optimum bromate and 
mixing time is used to measure the 
potential bread baking strength. 
Varieties differ significantly but 
there is a close relation between 
loaf volume and protein within vari- 
ety. 

ce. Satisfactory experimental tests 


for baking crackers, baking powder 
biscuits, and cakes are badly need- 
ed but are not now available. 


Group I Varieties 


Those varieties having high pearl- 
ing and particle size indices indicat- 
ing soft kernel texture and finely 
granulated flour, low viscosity and 
mixogram area indicating weak glu- 
ten qualities, and large cookie di- 
ameter include American Banner, 
Leap and Nittany. These types should 
be satisfactory for the production of 
cookies, cakes, hard sweet goods such 
as graham crackers, oatmeal cookies, 





RICHARDSON 
FLOUR PACKER 
(G-23 Auger Type) and 
New Richardson V-Belt 
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RICHARDSON MiLL- 
FEEDS PACKER 
(MSM). One of Two 
in Prominent Minneapolis 
Milling Plant. 
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SENSATIONAL new 


RICHARDSON SYSTEMS SET 
OUTSTANDING DAYLIGHT 
PACKING RECORDS 


One of your own men can match the production records set 
with the new Richardson Flour Packers and Mill Feeds Pack- 
ers—pre-weigh, pack and sew 4 bags of flour or bran per 
minute—2,060 bags in 8 hours—more on shorts and red dog. 

On flour, operator never lifts a filled bag—can shift, with- 
out even an auger-change, from open-mouth textile to multi- 
wall paper bags, or textiles, ranging from 50 to 200 Ib. sizes 


—switch from hard wheat to soft cake flour in seconds. Labor 
savings are equally extraordinary. 

Explosion-proof construction throughout is in accordance 
with NEC requirements for Class 2, Group G hazardous 
locations. Dust-free operation and extensive use of stainless 


steel with ample accessibility assure highest degree of clean- 


liness, avoidance of infestation. 


Years of experimentation and devel- 
opment by the Richardson Scale Com- 
pany produced these high-speed packers 
—millions of bags packed in record times 
by leading millers, using Richardson 
Packers and less than half their former 
manpower, provide positive proof of 
dependability. ; 

You can’t afford not to investigat 
these economical, new Richardson Pack- 
ing Systems. Ask your Richardson rep- 
resentative for more proof of record 
performances ...or write today for Bul- 
letin No. 1048 on the Flour Packer and 
Bulletin No. 2549 on the Bran and 
Shorts Packer. 


RICHARDSON 
SCALE COMPANY 
Clifton New Jersey 


@ 5872 
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gingersnaps, etc., and cracker dough- 
ing flour. 


Group II Varieties 

Those varieties with somewhat 
harder kernel texture, less finely 
granulated flour and higher viscosity 
and mixogram area, and medium 
large cookies include Thorne, Chan- 
cellor, Trumbull, Sanford and Purple- 
straw. These types should be satis- 
factory for hard sweet goods, cake 
and cracker doughing flour. .Those 
samples of these varieties with high- 
er protein content should be, satis- 
factory for biscuit and cracker spong- 
ing and for general purpose flour. 


Semi-hard Group 

Those varieties with kernel tex- 
ture and granulation approaching a 
semi-hard type combined with high- 
er viscosity and mixogram area and 
smaller cookie diameter are VPI 131, 
Carala, Vahart, Fulcaster, Redhart 
and Forward. These types should be 
satisfactory for cracker sponging and 
general purpose flours. 


Group IV 

Those varieties with semi-hard to 
hard kernel texture, coarse granu- 
lation and high viscosity and mixo- 
gram areas which should be satis- 
factory for general purpose flours 
but not for most pastry products. 
The only variety in this group is 
Hardired. 

¥ ¥ 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The foregoing 
article was adapted from the text of 
an address delivered by Dr. Bayles 
at a recent meeting of District 11, 
Association of Operative Millers, 
Roanoke, Va. 
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Surface Areas 
of Powders 


During the past two years consid- 
erable work has been done by the 
Foundation and the Chemistry De- 
partment of the University of Wichita 
on determining the surface areas of 
a number of commercially important 
powders. Mr. George Alexander, Mr. 
Robert Wilfreth, Mr. Alan Boley and 
Mr. Neil Pennington, graduate stu- 
dents in the Chemistry Department, 
have all worked on various aspects of 
this problem, under the direction of 
Dr. Luther L. Lyon of the Foundation 
staff. , 

Originally the problem that was 
undertaken involved a study of how 
to measure particle size and surface 
area of wheat flours. It soon became 
evident as the course of the work 
progressed that considerable theo- 
retical work would be necessary in 
order to substantiate any measure- 
ments that were made on wheat 
flours. Therefore, the study’ involved 
a comparison of the various available 
methods of measuring surface areas. 

One of the most widely used meth- 
ods, nitrogen adsorption, has been 
used to study materials that have a 
very high surface’ area, such as 
catalysts used if oil refining. How- 
ever, this adsorption technique had 
not been used too much for mate- 
rials that had relatively low surface 
areas, such as paint pigments and 
wheat flours, because the results 
were not too accurate. 

One other method, air permeabil- 
ity, had been developed to measure 
surface areas which involved the 
measurement of the amount of fluid 
that would pass through’a bed of 
the powder. This techniqtié had been 
used widely to measure materials 
that had very low surface areas, 
such as sand and cotton fibres. Thus, 
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these two methods were accurate for 
measuring surface areas of materials 
at the two extremes but were rela- 
tively inaccurate in the range in 
which we were particularly interest- 
ed. 

Our work to date has extended 
the usefulness of both of these meth- 
ods through this intermediate range 
so that it is now possible to evaluate 
the surface area of any material. 
Typical results of the comparison of 
the two methods when used to 
measure surface areas of zinc oxide 
pigments are as follows: 12.2 and 
10.1, 8.9 and 8.8, 4.9 and 3.5, .90 and 
.80 square meters per gram. The 
first figure in each group refers to 
air permeability measurements and 
the second figure refers to nitrogen 
adsorption measurements 

Similar results on other materials 
are as follows: Red lead, 4.54 and 
5.44; corn starch, .30 and .33; carbon 
blacks, 29.4 and 26.2 square meters 
per gram. 

These. results cover the range 
where both of these methods were 
relatively inaccurate, and the agree- 
ment of the above results is quite 
satisfactory. The methods have been 
used to study various samples of 
wheat flours obtained from Mr. Frank 
Wichser of Kansas State College, and 
comparison of the properties of these 
flours with their respective surface 
areas has been made. Studies of the 
surface areas of raw corn starch 
and gelatinized corn starch have also 
been made. With regard to the wheat 
flour results, it has been found that 
the largest and the smallest wheat 
flour particles contain less protein 
material than the particles having 
an intermediate size. With regard to 
the mineral matter in the wheat 
flour particles, the largest particles 
have the smallest amount of mineral 
matter, that is around 30% of dry 
ash. As the size of the flour particles 
decreased, they contained more and 
more mineral matter, with the finest 
particles containing around .50% ash. 

Further studies on similar prob- 
lems are being continued.—From the 
News Letter of the University of 
Wichita (Kansas) Industrial Founda- 
tion. 
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Diesel Pointers 


Proper Cooling 
and Lubrication 


Are Essential 
By W. F. Schaphorst 


The two details that are most im- 
portant in the operation of diesel en- 
gine are: Lubrication and cooling wa- 
ter. Although lubrication is the more 
important of the two, they are inter- 
related. The writer has in mind a 
diesel of well known make that was 
allowed to operate for a period of 
time that was too long with a cooling 
water temperature in the vicinity of 
200° F. If the cooling water had 
been distilled, or even conditioned, it 
wouldn’t have been so serious, but 
this water was not treated in any 
way. 

Scale accumulations built up in the 
cooling jacket, of course, and clogged 
the passages. That led to high 
cylinder wall temperatures and the 
lubricating oil could not function 
properly. And that is where cooling 
water and lubrication are _ inter- 
related. The pistons stuck, scored the 
walls, and wore excessively. 


Finally an expert was called, and a 


it didn’t take him long to put his 
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finger on the cause of the trouble— 
the impure cooling water. 

Going back to lubrication have you 
ever noticed on reading through a 
diesel operating manual that lubrica- 
tion is mentioned oftener than any- 
thing else? That, in a way, empha- 
sizes its importance. Lubrication is 
what keeps the engine from wearing 
out quickly. All other conditions be- 
ing right, lubrication is what per- 
mits the diesel to operate at its re- 
markably high efficiency year after 
year. 

There is such a thing, too, as giv- 
ing a diesel too much lubricant. It 
is well to be careful about that point 
although too much lubricant is bet- 
ter than too little. By giving the en- 


gine too much oil, carbon deposits 
will be formed. If such deposits per- 
sist in forming, don’t blame the 
lubricating oil but blame yourself. 
The best way to oil a diesel is to 
use a force feed lubricator, feeding 
the oil directly onto the piston be- 
tween the piston rings. Attach the 
lubricator to the engine and mechan- 
ize it in such a way that the amount 
of oil fed is in direct proportion to 
the number of strokes. Feed the oil 
against the piston while it is at the 
end of its stroke so that the oil will 
“catch” and so that it will not either 
blow out or be sucked out. 

The color of lubricating oil has 
nothing to do with its capacity to 
lubricate. Therefore, don’t be enticed 
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into buying a “good-looking” oil 
simply for it looks. The lubrication 
problem is well worth studying care- 
fully. Study both the lubricant and 
your engine and when the lubrication 
problem is once solved you will be 
pleased because of the small amount 
of attention the engine will demand 
of you. To flood an engine cylinder 
with oil may eliminate much of the 
friction, but on the other hand it 
may cause serious and costly trouble. 
———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
MILLING FIRM SOLD 
GALT, CAL. — Reuben, Albert and 
Otto Vossler have sold the Vossler 
Bros. Milling Co. to Leroy Weaver, 
E. W. and W. J. Robinson, Jr., and E. 
J. Olson, 
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Continuing Monsanto research has produced sodium 
acid pyrophosphate especially for machine cake 
doughnut flour mixes. It will enable you to offer your 
customers flour that produces doughnuts at lower cost 
and with greater sales appeal. It is available, in 
commercial quantities, for immediate delivery. Look 
at these advantages that the new Monsanto SAPP 
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excellent results... bringing you repeat orders. 
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each batch. The controlled dough rate of reaction 
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how it gives you a mix that will produce machine- 
made cake doughnuts that look better... sell better. 
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Second Street, St. Lovis 4, Missouri. 
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6 ik: products which have passed 
through the scalping sieves of 
the break sifters and over the 
flour sieves of the break and redust 
sifters or reels constitute the feed 
of the reduction system. This com- 
prises all of the original load except 
the bran, the break flour, and the 
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The Reduction of Middlings 


By Julius Jurkow 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 


comparatively small amount of floury 
dust lifted out of the break streams 
by the fans of the roll suction. 
Whereas the purpose of the breaks 
is the production of middlings, the 
task of the reduction system is the 
conversion of middlings to a physical 
state which will facilitate the extrac- 


tion from them of the endosperm, as 
flour. This must be accomplished with 
a minimum of abrasion of the bran 
and germ particles mixed with the 
middlings. Permitted to pass into the 
flour, these would have a deleterious 
effect. 

The reduction system consists of 








Although you may think of him as just another 
insect, the Oryzaephilus surinamensis and his tribe are eating 
away 5% of your profit. That is why an efficient fumigation pro- 


gram is a “must” 


in effective mill sanitation. And that is why 


the complete line of Dow fumigants is your best bet in upholding 
the high sanitation standards of the milling industry. Write our 
Fumigant Division for the name of your local Dow distributor. 


Ask him about— 


Dow Methyl] Bromide for general space, vault, box- 
car and tarpaulin fumigations. It works speedily, but 
thoroughly—controls rodents and insects in all stages 
of development—aerates rapidly. 


Dowfume EB-5 for fumigating grains in bulk. Its out- 
standing features are high toxicity to all types of stored 
grain pests, power to penetrate all levels of the bin and 
ability to control pests in the surface layer of grain. 


Dow Fumigants 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


New York ¢ Boston ¢ Philadelphia « Washington « Cleveland « Detroit « Chicago 
St. Louis « Houston ¢ San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 


Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


lengths of. time. 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 





Dowfume EB-15 for local machinery and spot fumi- 
gation. It is effective for fumigating processing machines 
capable of retaining fumigant vapors for reasonable 
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means for grinding the middlings be- 
tween pairs of smooth or finely corru- 
gated rolls arranged in a series of 
consecutive stages, each followed by 
the requisite number of sifter sec- 
tions or reels to bolt out the result- 
ant ffour and grade the residual stock 
for further treatment. 

In planning mill flows, milling engi- 
neers are guided by certain rules 
which, as far as they apply to the 
reduction system, may be stated to 
be chiefly the following: Grinding 
and bolting capacity of the reductions 
must be in accordance with the capac- 
ity of the breaks to supply middlings; 
it is also governed to some extent by 
the flour granulation desired, more 
roll length and bolting surface be- 
ing required for relatively fine granu- 
lations. It must in all cases be ade- 
quate for making a good “clean-up,” 
by which is meant a recovery of all 
the flour it is possible to extract with- 
out lowering the quality of the end 
products to a degree which will re- 
duce their aggregate selling value. 


Grind Stocks Separately 


Reduction roll feeds must be 
grouped according to particle size and 
purity or relative bran content. It is 
a well known principle of good mill- 
ing that coarse and fine stock should 
be ground separately wherever pos- 
sible, and that pure and impure stock 
once separated, must not be mixed 
again. As the relative bran content 
of the break stock increases from 
first to last break, the purity of the 
released products decreases accord- 
ingly. The purified middlings from 
the head breaks make up the feed of 
the head end of the reduction sys- 
tem, while less pure products are 
added farther down the line at points 
where their quality and granulation 
most closely approximate that of the 
tailover from the preceding reduction. 


Grading of reduction feeds accord- 
ing to granulation is advantageous 
because grinding together widely dif- 
ferent particle sizes is bound to 
have one of the following results. If 
the roll gap is adjusted to reduce the 
coarse particles properly, fine ones 
will pass through insufficiently re- 
duced; if adjusted to make a proper 
reduction of the fine portion of the 
feed, coarse particles will be over- 
ground. This results in abrasion of 
impurities and in excessive flaking, 
which is apt to cause good stock to 
pass too far down near the tail of 
the system. Grinding coarse and fine 
stock together also increases the 
power consumption and causes undue 
heating, resulting in an abnormally 
high evaporative loss. This is prob- 
ably partly due to the fine particles 
filling the voids between the larger 
ones, preventing the latter from 
spreading as they are crushed be- 
tween the roll surfaces. 


Grading and Purification 


Efficient grading and purification 
facilities will greatly simplify the 
task of reducing the middlings. On 
the other hand the more elaborate 
these facilities are the greater will 
be the number and variety, from the 
standpoints of purity and granulation, 
of the products supplied to the reduc- 
tions. Unless the reduction system is 
sufficiently extensive to accommodate 
this variety without too much com- 
promising in the grouping of roll 
feeds, the advantages gained will be 
accordingly diminished. The number 
of reduction stages determines, to an 
important degree, the potential effi- 
ciency of the system as a whole; but 
there is, of course, a practical limit 
beyond which elaboration becomes 
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unnecessary and uneconomical com- 
plication. 

The writer likes to think of the 
reductions as divided into two dis- 
tinct groups, in accordance with the 
specific purpose of each. One of these 
is the group of coarse reductions, 
comprising the sizings, second quality 
and tailings. These occupy a position 
in the mill flow, and serve a purpose, 
somewhat intermediate between that 
of the breaks and of the middlings re- 
ductions, so-called and numbered as 
such. The aim is here to extract the 
germ and further to purify the stock 
by separation of branny impurities 
of intermediate size, dispatching them 
to the shorts duster. Flour production 
at these points is secondary to the 
more important purpose of recovering 
fine material of various degrees of 
quality to be sent to the fine- or mid- 
dlings-low grade group of reductions. 


Avoid Germ Contamination 

Sizings stock is supplied by the 
purifiers handling the coarse mid- 
dlings of the first three breaks and 
is composed of relatively large gran- 
ules of endosperm, mostly pure, and 
others with fractured pieces of bran 
coat attached. Sizings likewise con- 
tain a large portion of th? germ 
If the stream is sufficiently heavy to 
require more than one pair of rolls, 
it should be divided into fine and 
coarse, also called white and brown 
sizings. This division permits of a 
more suitable treatment for each 
portion. Fine sizings, consisting 
chiefly of pure endosperm and a 
relatively small quantity of fractured 
germ, are usually ground so as to 
produce a fair amount of flour, espe- 
cially when separate sifting equip- 
ment is provided for each division of 
the stock. The grinding on coarse 
sizings, which carry larger amounts 
of germ and branny impurities, is 
more open, to release the impurities 
without too much fracturing and to 
flatten the germ in order to facilitate 
its removal. Germ content must be 
reduced to a minimum before grind- 
ing directly for flour production is 
begun, since germ contamination is 
especially harmful to the keeping 
and baking qualities of flour. 

In large mills a second sizing op- 
eration is often provided. In such 
cases first sizings is derived from only 
the first two breaks, second sizings 
being taken from third break; it also 
includes stock of similar nature from 
first sizings. 

The fine middlings and dunst from 
sizings are very nearly pure endo- 
sperm and are usually routed to sec- 
ond middlings. They are included at 
this reduction not because their quali- 
ty is too low for first middlings but 
because, being finer, they do not re- 
quire as much grinding to be reduced 
to flour as stock usually sent to first 
middlings. The medium sized separa- 
tion, usually graded over 64gg, con- 
tains a noticeable amount of impuri- 
ties and therefore has to undergo 
further treatment on a purifier before 
being added to first or second mid- 
dlings. The cut-off and tailover of this 
purifier are usually routed to second 
quality and first tail reductions, re- 
spectively. 


Recovery of Germ Stock 


It has for some time been a quite 
common practice to recover the germ 
as a separate end product. For this 
purpose the top scalps of the sizings, 
sifters, in which a large amount of 
the germ is concentrated, are re- 
treated on special smooth rolls, run 
at a low differential, which further 
flatten the germ in order to facilitate 
its removal over a wire screen of 
suitable aperture size. Machinery spe- 
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cially designed for the separation of 
wheat germ has been introduced dur- 
ing recent years and is claimed to be 
an improvement over the older meth- 
od from the standpoints of both pur- 
ity and amount of product recovered. 

Second quality reduction stock is 
composed of semipure middlings of 
medium granulation, originating 
largely at the fourth break (in a five 
break mill), and of the throughs of 
the tail-sheets of the purifier dealing 
with the sized middlings referred to 
previously. In large mills this stock 
likewise includes tail-cuts of various 
repurifiers. Second quality separates 
are not usually treated on purifiers; 


the finer ones are most commonly 
sent to third middlings rolls. 

First and second tailings are made 
up of residual stock from sizings and 
second quality reductions and of tail- 
overs and tail-cuts of purifiers han- 
dling various grades of medium and 
fine middlings. Tailings rolls further 
receive flaked material rejected by 
the scalps of several of the middlings 
reduction sifters. 


Handling of Middlings Scalps 


It should not be overlooked that, 
aside from the undesirable flaking 
of good stock already mentioned, 
there is an entirely legitimate flaking 


lla 


of the impurities contained in smooth 
roll feeds. The flakes thus produced, 


* however,-nearly always carry varying 


amounts of floury material which has 
been pressed on the bran particles 
and which must be reclaimed for re- 
introduction at lower’ reduction 
stages, in order to hold loss of. po- 
tential flour’ into offals at a. mini- 
mum. A favorite arrangement is to 
treat the scalps of the first two or 
three middlings reductions on a cen- 
trifugal reel for the purpose of dis- 
integrating the flakes and, after 
dusting on the .head-end sheets, to 
grade the remaining coarser stock to 
the tailings rolls. The dusted out fine 
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~ Allis-Chalmers Sifter 


MODERNIZED FOR BETTER FLOUR MILL PRODUCTION 


ERE’S the newest in sanitary sift- 
ers—built for the cleaner house- 
keeping you want in your mill, 

It’s a modern sifter from top to bot- 
tom. Exterior is clean and smooth, with 
no ledges and no cross bars, Inside 
walls are composed of smooth, metal- 
clad plywood panels, It’s streamlined 
and it’s sanitary. 

Entire unit has a completely new de- 
sign—not only in appearance, but also 
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in functional engineering. Listed above 
are just a few of the many outstanding 
features. 

Four and six section sizes are avail- 
able—with 12, 17, 22 or 27 sieves in 
each section. Prompt delivery is now 
being offered. 

Get full details on the new Allis- 
Chalmers free-swinging sifter from any 
A-C sales office, Or write direct, using 
handy coupon at right. 
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stock is usually routed direct to the 
first tailings sifter. The fine separates 
of the first tailings are most com- 
monly added to the fourth and fifth 
middlings and of the second tailings 
to fifth and sixth middlings. This is 
with a medium long line of reduc- 
tions. When the number of middlings 
reductions is greater, these stocks are 
introduced correspondingly farther 
down the line. 

First and second tailings sifters 
scalp off to the shorts duster which 
strictly speaking, is also a reduction, 
forming the final stage of this coarse 
group. The fine stock here separated 
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is, after being dusted, added to the 
feed of the last middlings or one of 
the low grade reductions. 

There is a definite relationship be- 
tween the coarse reductions group 
and the fine- or middlings-low grade 
group. Each stage of the former, 
from sizings to shorts duster, con- 
tributes a part of the load at a cer- 
tain section of the latter group. The 
quality of the feeds of the coarse 
reductions and the grinding at these 
points should, therefore, be controlled 
with a view toward making their re- 
spective fine separates conform to the 
qualities obtaining at the points at 


which they are to be introduced into 
the fine reduction group. 

As previously stated, flour produc- 
tion at the breaks and coarse reduc- 
tions is more or less incidental and 
secondary in importance to the main 
objectives. This incidental flour will 
amount, in a well balanced hard 
wheat mill, to from 20 to 25% of the 
total produced, leaving 75 to 80% to 
be made by the numbered middlings 
and low grade reductions. In soft 
wheat milling the proportions will be 
somewhat different, more break and 
sizings flour being made because of 
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the more friable nature of the endo- 
sperm. 

The general aim of the middlings 
reductions is to grind the stock to 
produce a maximum amount of as 
pure flour as possible, on the system 
as a whole. To accomplish this and 
also to obtain maximum capacity, 
the rolls are adjusted to grind as 
closely as. is possible without undue 
heating or flaking of the ground stock 
or abrasion of the contained impuri- 
ties. 


This task is materially aided by a 
proper temper of the wheat, as it is 
at the middlings reductions where in- 
adequate tempering methods will pro- 
duce the most unpleasant disturbing 
effects. Too low a moisture or in- 
sufficient tempering time will produce 
middlings which require heavy grind- 
ing pressures, resulting in all the il! 
effects mentioned. Overtempered 
wheat will produce a sticky flour of 
an undesirable granulation and reduce 
the amount of flour recovered, be- 
cause of impairment of the ease with 
which floury material will separate 
from feed. Proper tempering will en- 
able the breaks to produce middlings 
which will reduce with a minimum 
of grinding pressure, thereby facili- 
tating flaking and elimination of the 
impurities contained in reduction roll 
feeds. Lower roll pressure has the ef- 
fect of reducing evaporative loss, con- 
serving moisture of the stock being 
treated on the remaining section of 
the reduction system. Properly tem- 
pered hard wheat middlings are char- 
acterized by a bright, lustrous ap- 
pearance of the ground stock under 
the rolls, especially of the first and 
second middlings. This brightness is 
more noticeable when '§ grinding 
originally flinty wheat and more so 


with hard spring than with hard 
winter. 


Middlings Reduction Group 


The middlings reduction group is 
composed of a larger number of 
stages than either that of the breaks 
or of the coarse reductions. This rela- 
tive elaboration is necessary, for one 
thing, in order to provide an ample 
number of points of entry for the 
introduction of fresh stock, covering 
a wide range of varying degrees of 
purity. However, the chief reason for 
this multiple repetition of closely 
similar operations is the better op- 
portunity provided of avoiding the 
harmful pulverization of impurities. 
If the work had to be done in very 
few stages, as in the.case of short 
system mills, the grinding at each 
stage would have to be so severe as 
seriously to impair the well known 
purifying action of the smooth rolls. 
Abrasion of impurities would be con- 
siderable and flaked impurities so thin 
and frail that they would be easily 
disintegrated by attrition and, pass- 
ing through the scalping sieves, 
would contaminate the feed of subse- 
quent reductions as well as the flour 
already produced. 


Aside from division into successive 
stages, a parallel division according 
to particle size is usually made at 
some of the reductions where the 
feed includes a considerable range of 
sizes, as with the first several mid- 
dlings. This is, of course, possible 
only when the amount of stock is 
large enough to require more than 
one pair of rolls. Such classification 
permits a more equitable treatment, 
each size group requiring a different 
degree of reduction for optimum flour 
production and purifying effect. For 
a similar reason, dusting sieves are 
provided in the bottom of some of 
the reduction sifters, which grade the 
stock to the next reduction into 
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Winthrop-Stearns’ Brand of 
FLOUR ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 


Winthrop-Stearns’ Brand of 


FLOUR BLEACH 


Economy—bleaches flour safely to any de- 
sired degree of whiteness with much less 
than is needed with other, less efficient 
bleaching agents. 


Enriches flour, corn meal and grits to 
Government Standards easily and eco- 
nomically. All nutrients are supplied in 


accurately controlled premixed form. ‘ P . ‘ 
Uniformity—of particle size, benzoyl perox- 
ide content and bleaching action of each 
particle, results in uniform flour whiteness. 


a 


The original combination of starch base 
carriers—minimum increase of ashcontent. 


Quicker Bleaching—faster color removal 


pH control assures stability; minimum allows closer manufacturing control. 


vitamin potency loss. 


= 


Efficiency—every flour miller can obtain 
optimum color removal accurately and 
economically with Oxylite. 
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Free flowing— uniform feeding —excellent 
dispersion. 


No Special Equipment Required—can be used 
in your present equipment. 


Uniform particle size of ingredients and 
carriers. 


NEG BaaE tees 
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Performance-proven products which have won the confidence 
of leading American millers . . . manufactured under rigid 
controls . . . sold and serviced by a nation-wide organization. 


we Consult our Technically-Trained Representatives 
imorstamas }~=©0 on enrichment, bleaching, and maturing problems. 


SPECIAL MARKETS — 170 VARICK STREET 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION = Lietbta- inc, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


Prompt delivery from our stock depots: Rensselaer (N. Y.), Buffalo, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City 
(Mo.}, Denver, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta 
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coarse and fine to be ground on sepa- 
rate rolls or, in some instances, rolls 
for the coarse and middlings mills 
for the fine portion. 

For the control of the reduction 
system millers rely chiefly on their 
judgment as developed by experience 
and on frequent, careful observation 
of the grinding and bolting effect, not 
only at the reduction being examined 
but at all the remaining parts of the 
system which are affected by any 
corrective adjustments made. A 
favorite subject of observation is the 
amount and quality of the “finish” of 
the mill, as the tailover of the last 
reduction is called. If the work of the 
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reductions, as well as of the preced- 
ing operations of tempering, breaking 
and purification, has been carried out 
in the best possible manner, the fin- 
ish should be of a soft smooth nature. 
It should contain a minimum of par- 
ticles originating in the bran coat and 
consist largely of the remnants of the 
cellulose walls dividing the endo- 
sperm of the wheat. It is difficult to 
present a definite set of rules for the 
control of the reducing operations. A 
strict attention to all details and 
keen discernment of all load and 
quality fluctuations together with a 
faculty of knowing what and how 
much to do in the way of corrective 


measures just about covers the sub- 
ject. 

The most common disturbance to 
the proper functioning of the reduc- 
tions is caused by variation, especial- 
ly decrease, of the moisture content 
of the stock. Insufficient moisture in 
reduction feeds will cause the tail 
of the mill to load up, the remedy 
for which is either to decrease the 
mill load or to increase the pressures 
of the reduction rolls until the mois- 
ture condition has again returned to 
normal. It is a fortunate circumstance 
in connection with modern gradual 
reduction practices that the same 
moisture level which produces best 
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control systems for this Froedtert Malting 
Co., Inc., plant at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


he Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., largest commercial 
maltsters in the world, specified a complete 
DAY Dust Control system for its new 5,500,000 
bushel malting elevator constructed in 1947. 

This was Froedtert’s second complete DAY 
Dust Control system installation in their Mil- 
waukee plant. Efficiency of the first, installed 
in 1937 in a new barley elevator, led to selec- 
tion of DAY for the second installation. 

Read what the assistant to the president of 
the Froedtert Grain & Malting Company, Inc., 
wrote more than a year after the second in- 
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results from the standpoint of flour 
quality, is likewise usually the most 
favorable for producing optimal quan- 
titative results or the best clean-up 
and flour yield. 


Equal Division of Load 


It is important, where more than 
one pair of rolls is used on a stream, 
that the load be evenly divided among 
them. The divides on purifiers should 
be arranged to distribute the loads 
in proportion to the grinding capac- 
ities of the various reductions or to 
coarse and fine rolls of any which 
are so divided. Mechanical details 
such as belts, bearings. feeders and 
scrapers must be kept in good work- 
ing order and the end blocks, or sad- 
dles, carefully fitted to prevent leak- 
age of unground stock past the ends 
of the rolls. An out of tram condition, 
uneven feeding or irregular differen- 
tial will have even more serious ef- 
fects than on the breaks. A very 
handy device to have around a grind- 
ing floor is a tramming wheel, which 
permits adjustment of tram while the 
rolls are in operation. A distinct aid 
to more accurate. feeding is a spe- 
cially designed feed gate possessing a 
flexible edge which may be adjusted 
to control the thickness of the feed 
along the whole length of a pair of 
rolls. Maintenance of a positive differ- 
ential speed ratio is materially aided 
by installing V-belt drives for slow 
rolls which, however, require special 
sheaves for replacement of the pul- 
leys. Lacking the appropriation for 
meeting this expenditure, the next 
best thing is to paint the pulleys with 
a special preparation which forms 
an adhesive coating materially reduc- 
ing the tendency of the belts to slip, 
likewise enabling them to be run with 
less tension thereby reducing bear- 
ing pressures. 

Smooth rolls are usually run at a 
differential speed of 1% to 1, which 
has been generally found to give most 
satisfactory results. Finely corrugat- 
ed or scratch rolls are frequently em- 
ployed for grinding very clean stock 
such as second middlings fine. Scratch 
rolls have been found to give better 
results at a somewhat greater dif- 
ferential, most commonly 2 to 1; 
they should not be used on less pure 
stock, since they lack the purifying 
action of smooth rolls, the corruga- 
tions tending to fracture bran or 
germ particles. Middlings mills like- 
wise do not have this purifying ac- 
tion, although they do fairly good 
work on certain kinds of stock such 
as fine middlings through the dusting 
sieves or some of the reduction sifters 
and on fine, soft low grade stock at 
the tail of the system. Middlings mills 
should never be employed for grind- 
ing stock which has not previously 
been subjected to the action of 
smooth rolls, such as the fine mid- 
dlings from the break redust sifters. 


Novelty in Middlings System 


An interesting novelty in middlings 
reduction is provided by the Soder 
Mill and similar types of machines 
patterned after it which, in the last 
several years, have been used to con- 
siderable extent in several European 
countries. They consist essentially of 
a pair of smooth rolls, run without 
differential, for crushing the mid- 
dlings, followed by a single roll work- 
ing against a concave block or shoe. 
Single roll and shoe are usually made 
of some sort of buhr stone material. 
The underlying idea is to apply pres- 
sure and friction in separate stages 
with more accurate control over each. 

Another European novelty is the 
grinding of middlings with the em- 
ployment of a high differential speed 
ratio. It has been found that, while 
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flour production decreases as the dif- 
ferential is increased above 1% to 1, 
if it be further increased to some- 
where between 4 to 1 and 10 to 1 
the yield of flour is again materially 
increased. For this kind of grinding, 
finely corrugated rolls are employed 
and the grinding gap is adjusted with 
the help of a feeler gauge. The slow 
roll is equipped with a variable speed 
or a V-belt step pulley drive; to at- 
tain the desired grinding effect the 
differential only is varied, while the 
gap is left unchanged. This method is 
claimed to result in cooler grinding 
and a materially lower power con- 
sumption. 
o 

Editor’s Note—The foregoing arti- 
cle appeared originally in this journal 
several years ago and is reprinted 
here because of its lasting interest 
and value to operative millers. 
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Maintenanee of 
Mill Rolls 
By G. E. Tait 


AINTENANCE and care of 
M flour. mill rolls is by no means 

complicated but if it is not 
carried out properly it means con- 
tinual loss in milling efficiency, shut 
downs for repairs, loss of production 
time with a resulting reduction in 
profits for the company. Good main- 
tenance can mean just the opposite. 


When a mill is first laid out and 
put into operation it is designed to 
carry out specific functions and to 
produce a uniform product. In order 
that the mill may continue to func- 
tion in the manner for which it was 
originally designed, processing vari- 
ous grains into the many end prod- 
ucts of consistent texture, the rolls 
that actually do the cutting or the 
grinding of the grain must be kept 
uniform in shape. In the case of the 
corrugated rolls, these are designed 
to cut or chop and not grind the 
grain. 

If these rolls are allowed to become 
worn, the sharp cutting edges of the 
corrugations are dulled and when 
this happens there is no longer a 
shearing effect between the rolls and 
they begin to crush instead of cut. 
It is wise and efficient practice on 
the part of a miller to keep the rolls 
in good shape by not operating them 
too long before they are reground 
and recorrugated. 


It is doubly important to maintain 
a cutting action between the rolls in 
the processing of feed where it is 
necessary to chop the grain, not crush 
it. Another instance where this is 
important is the processing of grains 
for fermentation, where fines or flour 
must be eliminated as far as possible 
which cannot be. done with dull or 
worn rolls. 

Even in the case of smooth rolls 
wear will eventually develop through 
normal usage. Since the rolls are op- 
erated at minimum clearance a per- 
fectly cylindrical surface is necessary 
because if high and low spots are al- 
lowed to develop it becomes impos- 
sible to adjust them accurately. The 
greatest wear occurs on the working 
faeerand eventually. the ends are left 
high’ and keep the roll faces from 
coming together. Under such condi- 
tions there is a tendency on the part 
of some operators to adjust the clear- 
ance to the correct limits by the use 
of excessive pressure. 

This excessive pressure on the ends 
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of the worn roll may cause them to 
chip off or spall. As the roll is of 
chilled iron which has a hard brittle 
structure, it will not stand this abuse. 
The insurance against chipping of 
this type is periodic inspection and 
regrinding when the roll begins to 
show wear to maintain the proper 
relief at the ends of the bodies. 
The greatest amount of damage is 
caused by foreign matter entering 
the rolls with the grain which can 
only be eliminated by being sure that 
both screens and magnetic separa- 
tors are kept in good operating order. 
Adequate lubrication is a very im- 
portant point and may seem an obvi- 
ous one. We have in many cases 


had to repair journals that were 
damaged because of insufficient or 
faulty lubrication, and having had 
this experience, we know it is a con- 
stant source of trouble. We stress 
the point, that to be sure that jour- 
nals remain in good condition it is 
necessary to keep enough oil in the 
journal box, and take all necessary 
precautions to eliminate foreign 
matter. 

On many occasions we had to re- 
pair roll journals that have been 
scored or excessively worn by abra- 
sive material that had entered the 
journal boxes. A badly worn journal 
not only makes the rolls difficult to 
adjust but increases power consump- 
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tion. There is also the more costly 
result of neglect of this kind, such 
as burnt out bearings resulting in 
shut downs, loss of operating time 
and costly repairs. 

It might be well to point out that 
the modern mill stands are designed 
to take rolls fitted with anti-friction 
bearings which give a great deal less 
trouble with lubrication and effect a 
considerable saving in power con- 
sumption. 

The hard wearing surface of a 
chilled iron roll only extends to a 
certain depth depending upon the 
roll’s diameter. Each time a roll is 
reground or recorrugated, the depth 
of the chill is reduced and eventually 








A SHORT OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF THE GREAT MILLING INDUSTRY 








THE TREAD MILL 


After the principle of the revolving stone was well es- 
tablished, there followed many ingenious ideas to turn 


the stone. 


The tread mill shown is an adaptation of a 16th Century 


English mill. 


Dogs, ponies and humans have been used on such de- 
vices and the tread mill has become the symbol of hum- 





drum, uninteresting tasks. 


With the rising costs of operation and declining margin 
of profit, the miller must get back to basic efficiency to 
keep off the tread mill of anxiety over his production 
and, in bolting, that means specifying SWISS SILK for 


all reels and sifters. 


SWISS SILK is and has been for over a century the best 
bolting medium devised. It is strong, it is elastic, it is 
long-lived and is not easily affected by changing weather 
conditions. It is everything a good bolting cloth should be. 


SWISS SILK 


BODMER-DUFOUR-* EXCELSIOR *SCHINDLER* WYDLER 
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the roll is cut down to soft metal. 
Roll manufacturers are often asked 
if it is possible to reharden a roll 
that has reached this stage. 

It is impossible to reharden a roll 
in this condition as the chill is de- 
veloped on the roll surface as the 
metal cools from the molten state in 
the foundry. To explain this we will 
briefly review the processes which 
go into the manufacture of a flour 
mill roll; either corrugated or smooth. 

In addition to flour milling, rolls 
are used in a wide variety of indus- 
tries and under wide extremes of 
operating conditions so their manu- 
facture is a highly specialized busi- 
ness requiring unlimited knowledge 








ULTIWALL bag packag- 

ing can be mechanized to 
a surprising degree. So if you are 
using pre-war packaging meth- 
ods or equipment, your Union 
Multiwall Specialist can prob- 
ably give you some money-sav- 
ing ideas. 

He will also show you how you 
can pare labor costs in handling 
packaging materials and in ship- 
ping. 

Even if you are now packing 












Your 


Union Multiwall 
Specialist 


knows the New Equipment that can 
cut your packaging costs 
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of properties required in the roll for 
its specific application and the means 
of attaining these characteristics. 
Three principal types representing 20 
different grades, provide a wide range 
suitable for the variety of jobs in 
which rolls are commonly used. 

The oldest type of roll and one 
which has had the most general ap- 
plication is the regular chilled roll 
with a hard chilled surface and a 
softer iron core. This is the type used 
for flour mill rolls, and the one that 
will be discussed here. The other two 
are the alloy grain type and the spe- 
cial process type generally used in 
rolling metal. 

In the manufacture of a chilled 







your multiwall bags with the 
most modern equipment, the 
Union representative who calls 
on you can give you new ideas to 
build sales and hold down costs. 


iron roll molten cast iron is poured 
into a mould consisting of stacked 
iron rings 8 to 10 in. thick. These 
rings cool the metal rapidly on the 
surface of the roll, or chill it. When 
the iron is chilled the graphite which 
is normally precipitated and accounts 
for the soft, grey structure. of cast 
iron is kept in combination as iron 
carbide giving a hard, wear resisting 
material. The outer zone of hard ma- 
terial is known as the chill. The cen- 
ter of the roll which is allowed to 
cool slowly has the usual structure 
of soft grey iron. 

The quality of the roll is measured 
in terms of chill depth and hardness 
and the success of the roll manu- 








For-he is backed by skilled engi- 
neers and packaging experts of 
America’s largest manufacturer 
of paper bags. 

° ° ° 
Let him show you how Union re- 
sources and packaging experi- 
ence can work for you! 


Multiple Protection 








Opens Easily 








Prevents Siftage Empties Clean 


UNION Multiwall Bags 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 
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facturing process depends to a very 
large degree upon the analysis and 
chilling characteristics of the iron em- 
ployed. Iron containing the correct 
propertions of carbon, silicon, man- 
ganese, sulphur and phosphorus is 
melted in one of the 25-ton capacity 
air furnaces. 

The principal reason why the air 
furnace is used rather than the 
cupola for the production of rolls is 
because close temperature control 
can be attained, and the charge held 
after it is melted, while analysis and 
chill tests are made. Final adjust- 
ments of analysis and chilling prop- 
erties are made before the metal is 
poured. 

It is not necessary to delve too 
deeply into all the control methods 
employed but briefly the chill depth 
is largely controlled by regulating 
the silicon content of the iron. Hard- 
ness is controlled by regulating the 
carbon. : 

The first step in machining rolls 
is to make test cuts on which hard- 
ness and chill depth can be meas- 
ured. If the casting meets the speci- 
fication the body is rough turned 
and carefully inspected for imperfec- 
tions that occur in any foundry. 
The roll is then faced and bored, jour- 
nals pressed in and rough machined. 
It is now ready for finishing which 
requires the most careful machining 
and grinding to close tolerances. 

Journals are accurately ground to 
the customer’s bearing specifications 
for either standard or anti-friction 
bearings. When this operation is com- 
pleted the roll is then ready for the 
final processes. Rolls may be smooth 
ground, with relief chamfers or cor- 
rugated as required. 

Grain grinding rolls are usually 9 
or 10 in. diameter but they may run 
from 6 to 16 in. depending on applica- 
tion. Rolling mill rolls are usually 
much larger, going up to 40/45 in. 
diameter. 

The foregoing description of the 
various processes involved in the 
making of rolls explains their nature 
and why rolls that are excessively 
worn cannot be rehardened. The hard 
surface is a result of chilling the 
outer metal during the initial cast- 
ing and is not, as it might seem, a 
final process of heat treating. 

—Milling and Feed. 
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Weed Seeds 
in Millfeed 


State feed control officials, farm 
groups and other organizations are 
becoming increasingly critical of the 
presence of undamaged weed seeds 
in millfeed. One instance reported 
by the Millers National Federatian 
had to do with a complaint received 
from a millfeed buyer who found 
3,480 unground weed seeds in a 100- 
gram sample of millfeed. 

In Canada, the mixture of screen- 
ings with millfeed is prohibited by 
law. A similar proposal was adopted 
in Washington state some time ago 
and was modified only after a lot of 
work by the mills. Under the amend- 
ed ruling, screenings may be incor- 
porated in millfeed provided they are 
“finely ground and uniformly mixed.” 
In California a state law requires all 
screenings to pass through a 3-64ths- 
inch mesh. 

An official of the federation, com- 
menting upon the weed seed question, 
says: “We have heard millers say 
that, on account of the large amount 
of screenings produced from the 1948 
wheat crop, they have not been able 
to grind their screenings as finely as 
has been the usual practice.” 
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Milling Lightweight Wheat 


(Continued from page la) 
age ash content of flours milled from 
wheats of higher test weight. : 
The effect of the ash in the flour 
for a 2% increase in extraction for 
each sample ‘is shown in Table 3. 





Table 3—Theoretical Ash Increase Due to 
Yield Increase 


Test wt. % Flour Ash % Flour Ash 
40 40.0 48 42.0 


5 -623 
45 53.5 -48 55.5 -588 
50 63.8 48 65.8 -572 
55 * 72.4 48 74.4 -561 
60 77.4 -48 79.4 -556 


It will be observed in Table 3 that 
the ash increase in the flour from the 
40-lb. wheat was .143% while in the 
flour from the 60-lb. wheat it was 
only .076%. 

Another reason for the higher ash 
on the shriveled wheat is that the 
bran coat is wrinkled and this makes 
it more difficult to scrape the endo- 
sperm from the bran. Data to dem- 
onstrate this fact are contained in 
Table 4, which is an average of sev- 
eral tests. 


Table 4—Protein and Ash for Flours From 
Different Test Weight Wheats 


Test Wheat Flour 

weight protein % Flour protein Ash 
48 12.9 . 58.4 11.4 -56 
52 12.4 64.2 11.0 -49 
57.1 12.2 70.3 11.1 42 
59.6 11.6 72.5 10.6 .40 


Although the yields and ash values 
shown in Table 4 do not quite agree 
with the data in Table 3, the trends 
are similar. It seems impossible, how- 
ever, to hold the ash down in the 
flour made from shriveled wheat. The 
protein in the wheat is usually higher 
but the protein content of the flour 
does not give as large a spread as 
found in the theoretical calculations 
in Table 2. 

When water is added to wheat it 
causes the kernels to swell, increas- 
ing the size so that the grain can- 
not pack as closely together. Conse- 
quently the test weight decreases as 
the moistufe increases. There has 
been no change, however, in the 
amount of flour the kernel will pro- 
duce. The effect of increased mois- 
ture on the test weight of wheat is 
shown in Table 5. 


Table 5—Increasing the Moisture Content 
Decreases the Test Weight 


Protein Orig. Test weight at 

in mois- Orig. various moistures 
wheat ture testwt. 12% 15% 18% 
11.25 10.7 60.3 58.6 56.2 54.2 


12.45 11.3 60.4 59.1 56.5 54.3 
13.00 10.6 58.1 56.0 54.0 51.4 
13.75 10.7 56.1 53.9 51.5 49.3 


The data in Table 5. shows that 
for an increase of 1% in moisture, 
there is a decrease of nearly % lb. 
in test weight. Neither the protein 
nor ash contents of these wheats 
would be affected by the decrease 
in the test weight. 

The total number of pounds of 
products manufactured are _ influ- 
enced by the original moisture con- 
tent of the products. A sample of 
wheat with an original moisture con- 
tent of 12.5% will produce an equiv- 
alent number of pounds of products 
and for each one half pound of in- 
crease or decrease in moisture, there 
will be an accompanying increase or 
decrease in the weight of the prod- 
ucts. This variation will be influenced 


by the relative humidity and tempera- 


ture under which the products are 
manufactured. If a relative humidity 
of 60% and a temperature of near 
80° F. are maintained, the gain or 
loss will be just slightly under the 
difference in moisture from _ the 


12.5%. A clear picture of the gain 
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or loss in buying dry or high moisture 
wheats for milling is presented in 
Table 6. 


Table 6—Moisture Content of Wheat Before 
Tempering in Relation to Percentage 
of Total Products 


Moisture content Products 
of wheat yield in % 
10.0 102.25 
10.5 101.80 
11.0 101.35 
11.5 100.90 
12.0 100.45 
12.5 100.00 
13.0 99.55 
13.5 99.15 
14.0 98.80 
14.5 98.50 


In conclusion, if it is necessary to 
mill shriveled or high moisture wheat, 
it would be advisable to keep accu- 
rate records of the conversion costs 
and the amount of products made 
from known amounts of wheat. In 
this way an accurate production cost 
accounting can be made. Until such 
data can be collected in each indi- 
vidual mill, the data contained in 
the tables in this article should be 
of assistance in determining the ac- 
tual costs in milling. 

Each mill will have its own prob- 
lems, depending upon the weight of 
the wheat, the ash specifications for 
the flour, atmospheric conditions, etc. 
It is slight consolation to the mill- 


ers to observe here that their indi- 
vidual problems will require consid- 
erable study before they are solved. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NON-TURNING BOLTS 
Carriage bolts can be made -to 
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“reamed out” by the square sides of 
this type of bolt. The trick is to heat 
the head of the bolt and flatten the 
squared portion of the head. The bolt 
can then be driven into the existing 
hole and the fins will prevent it from 

































































hold in holes which have been _ turning. 
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Fig. 1—Effect of test weight on flour yield. Curve based on data presented 
in Table 1 
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FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 


Me’s self-aligning shell-type bearings 
give perfect adjustment because of inde- 
pendent throw-out eccentrics. Two out- 
side rolls won’t float and get together. 


Will improve any old roller mill. Made 
for any type mill—Allis, Nordyke, Great 
Western or Wolf. Nine and Ten inch 


Proved and Tested in some of America’s 
largest mills. Now used by General Mills 
at Kansas City; Arkansas City (Kansas) 
Flour Mills; New Era Milling Co., Ar- 
kansas City; Midland Flour Milling Co. 
at Blackwell, Okla., Newton, Kansas; 


FOR BETTER MILLING 
AT LOWER COST 


M.'s New Roit BearinGs 
Improve Milling, Reduce Power Cost 




















Rolls easily throw 


uniform middlings 
pete with any new 





Left—Old style 10-inch roller mill made modern by replacing old 
bearings with Mc self-aligning, shell-type bearings, with inde- 
pendent throw-out eccentrics. Gives lower power cost, better granu- 
lation, more uniform middlings, better extraction. Right—close-up 
view of Mc bearing on 9-inch roller mill. 


HIS new self-aligning shell-type bearing, with 
independent throw-out eccentrics, eliminates 
the “floating” action of outside rolls. Set the rolls 
as close as you like. No danger of getting together. 


Gives lower power cost, better granulation, more 


further information. Mc will give you the facts 
without obligation. 


Mc GRINDING and 
CORRUGATING WORKS 


2827 Terrace, Kansas City 8, Mo. 
E. G. McClintic 





out and in without readjustment. 


and better extraction. Will com- 
roller mill. Write for prices and 


C. H. Bowen 
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MILLER 
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ANOTHER 






Save on YOUR Mill Sanitation 
with HOFFMAN Heavy-Duty 
VACUUM CLEANING 


Don’t just take our word for it. Ask the millers all 
across the nation who are using Hoffman vacuum 
cleaning equipment. They'll tell you that this modern 
method removes dust and infested material quickly 
and thoroughly. And not only from floors and over- 
head areas — but also from inside and outside 
milling equipment, often right during operations. 
Many of these millers report “infestation reduced 
to low points never before thought possible.” Some 
even have found that regular. cleaning with Hoffman 
equipment saves the expense of one or more gen- 
eral fumigations. 


FREE SURVEY — Hoffman Engineers will show 
you how to gain modern mill sanitation benefits 
with a central stationary system (see cut at left) or 
with heavy-duty portables. No obligation. 


NEW 12-Page Bulletin A-710 — Write for it! 
U.S.HOFFMAN toiciirios 


AIR APPLIANCE DIVISION, 100 E, 12TH ST., NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 








Need New Rolls? 


In addition to our roll corrugating and grinding 
service for the flour milling industry, the Twin 
City Machine Co. also supplies new rolls, and we 
will be pleased to receive your inquiries. 


TWIN CITY MACHINE CO. 
Roll Corrugating and Grinding New Rolls 


527 Second Avenue, S.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 














you can’t beat a PEERLESS ! 


The agitator design of the mixing arm 
is the result of man¥ thousands of actual 
mixing operations ... developed to pro- 
vide a faster and more thorough mixing 
action. This arm arrangement, so im- 
portant to correct blending, is adjustable 
to meet each specific operating condition. 


Being All-Welded Steel, the PEERLESS 
Mixer is also fully ball-bearing and anti- 
friction; it runs quietly without exces- 
sive vibration and is precision built in 
single or multiple units. Thus, there is 
a type and size exactly fitted to meet 
any particular requirement. 


Let our Engineerin 
nt work wi 
you in designing the 
proper mixing arm to 
meet your particular 
blending needs. 


WE, INVITE 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


a Fe oe ee 


“he ESSMUELLER Company 


Engineers (Y= Manufacturers 
on 


ST. LOUIS 4. MISSOURI ‘Ses KANSAS CITY 1, MISSOURI 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











Mill and E levator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


Mitt Mutvat Fire Prevention Bureau 


CHICAGO 
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How to Avoid 
Trouble from 
Your Feet 


PPROXIMATELY four of five 
A adults suffer in one way or 
another with their feet. Mill- 
ing employees, whose work demands 
considerable walking and standing, 
are no exceptions. Most workers 
understandably take great interest 
in the condition’of their feet. For 
unless they are properly treated, they 
may give considerable discomfort. 


Many workers complain of tired 
aching feet, especially those workers 
who are required to stand constantly 
or even to carry heavy loads. 


One man who worked as a loader 
complained for some time about a 
constant pain in his thigh. He tired 
easily,’ was hampered in his work. 
Several treatments for his “rheu- 
matic troubles” (as he called them) 
did not bring any relief. Upon his 
return to work, the same trouble 
started again. Careful examination 
finally showed that he had flat feet. 


People who suffer from flat feet 
unconsciously shift their weight con- 
stantly to take the weight directly 
off the arch. Standing on the edges 
of their feet is one characteristic po- 
sition of a flat-footed person. Weak- 
ness of the arch may be the cause of 
the trouble—or strain from carrying 
too heavy loads or the man’s body 
may be too heavy for his feet to sup- 
port properly. Exhaustion of the foot 
muscles ‘by prolonged standing may 
produce the discomforting ailment. 

With the help of well-fitted arch 
supports, men with flat feet can fre- 
quently do the work of men with 
normal feet—with al] of the pain of 
flat feet gone for good. One must 
first get accustomed to the arch sup- 
ports, but this usually takes but little 
time. 

Knock-knees and other deformities 
of the legs are often the result of 
rickets in childhood. Later strain 
makes the deformity more serious. 
During childhood these disorders may 
be corrected by orthopedic treatment, 
but later in life only an operation 
would be the corrective procedure. 

“Miller’s legs,” one of the oldest 
known occupational troubles, is a 
form of knock-knees. The condition 
is less common today, due to the fact 
that modern machines have supplant- 
ed hand work in the majority of the 
bakeshops. Continuous standing at a 
bench while doing heavy work may 
bring along this condition, however, 
especially in adolescents. 


Corns and Callouses 


Corns and callouses are causes of 
much foot discomfort, pain and dis- 
ability. In most cases corns and cal- 
louses are produced by undue pressure 
and friction; they are actually a form 
of protection of the body tissues 
against harmful pressure which could 
injure the deeper layers of tissues 
inthe foot. Shoes and socks should 
be of the proper size and without 
thick seams that become ridges in 
the lining of the shoe. There are 
several different types of pads and 
preparations for the relief of corns 
and callouses. Care should be taken 
in treating these foot ailments to 
avoid any infection. 

Cleanliness is the best protection 
against foot troubles. Small injuries 
should be treated in the proper way, 
like other body wounds because any 
infection of those small injuries may 
lead to inflammation.of the Jeg up 
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to the thigh. White, absorbent socks 
are recommended since they help to 
keep the feet clean and prevent in- 
fections better than do colored socks. 
Shoes that rub, bind or pinch the 
feet should not be worn. When 
bathing the feet, be sure to pay par- 
ticular attention to the toes and these 
areas should be checked to make sure 
that there is not any inflammation 
present. 
Perspiring Feet 

The soles of the feet and the 
palms of the hands normally have 
an abundance of sweat glands. Here 
are some of the causes of excessive 








perspiration of the feet: A natural 
tendency to the trouble, sometimes 
inherited; flat feet, impaired blood 
circulation, etc. Occasionally, and 
especially if the feet are not bathed 
daily, the sweat undergoes decom- 
position. A bacterium has been de- 
scribed as the cause of this change, 
which may be combined with an of- 
fensive odor. 

There is need for frequent changes 
of socks, the minimum being once 
each day. Helpful contrast foot baths 
(alternately hot and cold) can be car- 
ried out easily under the shower. 
The contrast foot bath is followed by 
a brisk rubbing with a coarse towel 


(ppeat 
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to stimulate proper blood circulation 
and with an alcohol bath. Feet and 


_ socks should be dusted with a mild 


antiseptic powder. Bits of absorbent 
cotton may be put between the toes 
to separate them and to absorb the 
irritating sweat. 

The practice of bathing the feet 
at least once a day is a valuable 
remedy for tired, aching feet. Such 
fatigue plays an important part in 
reducing the efficiency of any worker 
and is actually predisposing to acci- 
dents. The correct size and shape 
of the shoes is as important in avoid- 
ing industrial fatigue as are minerals 
and vitamins in the diet. 


ONO Puc 


“You must have married an 


angel, Joe... her biscuits 
are out-of-this world!1!" 





...- AND YOU APPEAL TO HER BUYING LOGIC! 
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VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


West Jackson Bivd 
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Pneumatic Conveying 





(Continued from page 3a) 


tion that is bound to occur in the 
conventional systems now in use, and 
thence passed on to the finished prod- 
uct. 

The use of an air system such as 
Pneu-Vac precludes any possibility of 
infestation, as action of the air keeps 
the carrying pipes, collector and 
feeder swept clean at all times and 
as a very minimum of suspension dust 
is discharged from the fan into the 
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MAKES A GOOD MIXER! 








Seriously, if rapid salt solubility is a 
particular problem in your manufac- 
turing or processing, you might be 
interested in knowing why Diamond 
Crystal Alberger Process Salt is such 
a fine “mixer.” 

Unlike slow crystallization meth- 
ods, the Alberger system makes use of 
high brine pressure which is devel- 
oped to such an extent that super- 
saturation takes place in a special 
chamber. When this pressure is sud- 
denly released, the salt is literally 
blasted out of solution into fine 
“flasher flakes”—all within a fraction 
of a second! 







eons, rome BOMB 
Cage 2 \were 7 





These microscopically small “flasher 
flakes” differ from the usual type of 
salt crystal because they possess a 
high specific surface which permits 
them to dissolve much faster than or- 
dinary salt crystals. 

If you require a quick-dissolving 
salt, you can count on Diamond Crys- 
tal Alberger Salt for more rapid solu- 
bility. Our Technical Director will 
gladly recommend the correct Dia- 
mond Crystal product for best results 
in your processing. Write: Diamond 
Crystal, Dept. A-17, St. Clair, Mich. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
‘caok ee 







filter, infestation can be kept under 
control at this point. 


Operating under a gradually re- 
duced pressure, from the air inlet 
manifold to the collector discharge, 
and with air volumes and velocities 
correctly computed for the required 
capacities as related to the amount of 
vertical lift and horizontal travel of 
such capacities, the unit of necessity 
must be completely engineered for 
each individual application. 


Efficiency of Unit 


As an example, in a large new flour 
mill in the Midwest, a Pneu-Vac 
system is handling a maximum of 
25,000 lb. flour an hour with a lift 
in excess of 100 feet and an approxi- 
mate horizontal run of 60 ft. As a 
safety factor, and to comply with in- 
surance regulations, a filter type col- 
lector was attached to the fan ex- 
haust. In this installation, when op- 
erating at maximum capacity, at the 
end of a day’s run less than 10 Ib. of 
flour dust was found in the filter, 
which speaks well for the efficiency of 
the unit as far as any loss of product 
is concerned. 


Another example of the efficiency 
with which the Pneu-Vac system op- 
erates is an installation in a maca- 
roni plant in Pennsylvania where fair- 
ly small volumes of flour must be 
handled intermittently to feed an au- 
tomatic noodle machine. In this in- 
stance, the unit is attached to a Gyro- 
Whip sifter for rebolting the durum 
flour that is used in the process. In 
this application batches of flour are 
fed at the rate of 2,000 lb. an hour. 
Owing to the intermittent method of 
feeding, the system is out of balance 
as related to the combination of air 
and material, when starting and stop- 
ping, and in consequence a slight dust 
exhaust from the fan is experienced 
due to this out-of-balance condition. 
But, when full capacity is reached, 
there is no dust in evidence from the 
fan discharge. To obviate any loss at 
all, an air lock rotary feeder was at- 
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Close-up of Pneu-Vac receiving system showing discharge outlets from 
collector and filter bag leading into receiving bin. Automatic, electrical 
control system is also shown which regulates intermittent flow of flour 


as required for processing. 


tached to the bottom of the filter bag 
which discharged directly into the 
main flour stream as it came from the 
Pneu-Vac feeder, making a closed sys- 
tem in which there was no lodgment 
of material whatsoever. 

To give you an idea of the engineer- 
ing that is involved in various bulk 


handling Pneu-Vac systems—in our 
first example to handle 25,000 Ib. an 
hour, a 15 h.p. motor was required, 
direct-connected to the fan, inducing 
air into the manifold at a volume of 
1,800 c.f.m. and at a velocity of 5,000 
f.p.m., through an 8 in. diameter pipe. 
While in the small system of the sec- 








Economist Agitator 
Pellet Coolers 


Silk and Wire Bolt- Motors 








Complete Design and 
Engineering Service for Mills 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Concentrate Mixer 
Horizontal Batch 


Platform Trailer Mixer 
Lift Rotomaster Sifter 
Carloading Canopy Koll Tram 
Blowers Roll Dolly 


SUPPLIERS OF 


ing Cloth Elevator Buckets for grinding. 
Roller Chain Drives and Belts 
Belting (Leather, V-Belt Drives 

Cotton and Rub- Bearings 

ber) Shaftings Pulleys 











Telephone — Grand 2454 


Expert 
ROLL GRINDING and 
CORRUGATING 


E are specialists in the grinding and 

corrugating of rolls and our mechan- 
ics have been chosen and trained to give 
customers the best service possible. We are 
prepared to furnish practically any style or 
type of corrugation required. 


We operate a tool making plant for pro- 
ducing any standard or special corrugating 
tool—for corrugating rolls suitable to the 
requirements of the wheat that is available 


We pledge to give you the best service 
obtainable anywhere. We guarantee 
prompt, top-notch work. Call us. 


GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


2021 Pennsylvania Avenue Kansas City 10, Missouri 
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DIABLEND Top Quality 


MALTED WHEAT FLOUR 


It is essential that your hard wheat flours bake 
consistently to your established standards. But 
improper diastatic treatment can spoil your 
most careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


. DIABLEND malted wheat flour assures you | 


of uniform quality and quantity of diastatic 
action. Selected wheat is malted in our own 
malt plant under automatically controlled at- 
mospheric conditions. DIABLEND is manu- 


factured to a standard level of maltose, milled 
so it is free flowing for accurate feeding. 





We will provide samples for experimental work 
in your own laboratory, or you may send to us 
samples of your untreated flours for analysis. 
Maltose or gassing power analyses in our labo- 
ratory are free to DIABLEND users. Ask for 
a sample and quotation of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


1300 W. Carroll 


Chicago, Illinois 











The W&T Merchen Scale Feeder, 
which blends BY WEIGHT, has 
plenty of features that will make 
it fit smoothly and profitably into 
your flour processing operations. 
This sturdily constructed ma- 
chine both feeds and weighs in a 


single operation and once the in- 
itial setting is made it is ready to ~ 
operate. No trial run or other ad- 
justing of any kind is necessary. 


Efficient operation is assured by such features as tightly 


sealed shafts to protect bearings from dust, all ball bear- 


ing construction, a feed register to calculate the total 
amount fed, and drive gears that operate in an oil bath. 


Moreover, this feeder is available in a variety of sizes 


that can handle from ounces to 3000 pounds per minute. 


Here are some of its other out- 
standing characteristics: 

















WALLACE & TIERNAN 


¢ 
f maintained accuracy. 


Can be manually controlled or 
synchronized with other equip- 
ment for automatic operation. 

Constant-speed belt weighing all 
the material that is fed,coupled 
with heavy duty construction, 
help insure years of dependably 


Compact design requires little 


floor space. Meets class 2 group 


G specifications. 


Sturdy, dust-tight, corrosion-resistant construction. 


Removable side panels and gear box cover, and a hinged 
scale beam cover permit ready access to all parts for 


easy maintenance. 


To find out more on how feeding BY WEIGHT, the 
Merchen Way, can eliminate your feeding problems, 


Representative. 


COMPANY, INC. 


just contact your nearest W&T 
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ond example, to handle 2,000 lb. per 
hour with a 40 ft. lift and 50 ft. hori- 
zontal run, it only required a 3 hp. 
motor on the fan, inducing 240 c.f.m. 
of air at a velocity of 5,000 f.p.m. 
through a 3-in. diameter pipe. 

In operation, the Pneu-Vac system 
is simple, the product to be transport- 
ed is spouted directly into the air 
stream which is: usually located near 
the intake manifold in which is lo- 
cated an air control valve which al- 
lows for the control of the free air 
entering the system. Once in the sys- 
tem, the product is in complete sus- 
pension through the piping and col- 


lector. At the bottom of the collector 
is located a rotary valve, especially 
designed to thoroughly seal the col- 
lector discharge and prevent any pos- 
sibility of air leakage into the collect- 
ing area. 

The fan is of special design and 
is usually located directly on top of 
the collector and mounted on the 
shaft of a 3,500 r.p.m. motor of proper 
size for the application involved, in 
some instances, however, where for 
various reasons this direct connection 
of the fan is not feasible, the fan and 
motor can be located on the floor near 
the collector and attached to the sys- 





SAFE, SURE gx 





KILLER 


REGISTERED 


THE 4-WAY GRAIN FUMIGANT 


Tetrafume kills all forms of 


sacking. 


4-WAY PROTECTION... 


(1) Tetrafume kills weevils and other 
insects in grain. (2) Removes musty or 
ground odors. (3) Lowers temperature of 
the grain, cuts danger of heat damage. 
(4) Retards damage from high moisture 


content. 
Does 


insects, 
whether eggs, larvae or adults! Leaves 
no odor, taste or stain on grain or 


Not Burn or Explode . 
Tetrafume is safe and easy to use. 





It is 


sprinkled directly on the grain and re- 


leases a heavy gas which slowly settles 
through the grain, giving complete pene- 
tration. Safe to handle. Non-poisonous. 
See your Douglas salesman—or 


direct. 





Fully explains how to protect 
your grain from damage by 
insects, heat, moisture, odors, 


write rats and mice. Write today. 


1324- R-1 West 12th St. “SAE eese ee Kansas City, Missouri 
BRANCH WAREHOUSES: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA; SPOKANE, WASHINGTON; 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA; PORTLAND, OREGON 











with 


NOR=VELL 


SINGLE SECTION 


HUSTLER 


SIFTER 


Improves Feed Appearance and Quality. 





Single unit machine. Sifter base and motor 
contained in one simple unit. Low head 
room. High Speed efficiency and large ca- 
pacity. Nor-Vell demountable tray sieves 


are furnished on all machines for quick 
easy sieve change. Dust tight. Write for 
further details. No obligation. 
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tem by an adequately designed trunk. 

In construction, the system, and es- 
pecially the collector, must be fabri- 
cated of somewhat heavier gauge 
metal than would be used in normal 
pressure installations, to withstand 
the duty imposed by the effect of 
the vaccum used in the operation. 
The piping must be installed air tight 
to assure of efficiency and is usually 
built in flanged sections and gasketed 
at the joints when erected. 

Adaptability of installation is a 
prime.feature of a system of this 
type. Ordinarily it is preferable, of 
course, to follow straight lines horiz- 
ontally or vertically, but on occasion 
it is sometimes necessary (due to lo- 
cation or building construction) to 
deviate to some extent and run pipe- 
lines at angles that will meet these 
conditions. This can be done with no 
loss of efficiency, a feature that is of 
considerable merit especially when in- 
stallation must be accomplished in 
buildings in which processing equip- 
ment is already installed. 


Loss of Moisture 

One of the objections that I have 
heard as related to the use of air in 
handling mill stocks, bulk flour or 
mill offal has been the natural mois- 
ture loss that will occur. Tests that 
have been made on several installa- 
tions indicate that this loss will be 
approximately 1% and there is no 
way, unless controlled humidified air 
is made available, to eliminate this 
loss. 

We are sometimes questioned as to 
the possibility of drying flour for 
some special processing in combina- 
tion with bulk materials handling. 
This can and is being done through 
the simple expedient of installing 
some type of controlled heating ele- 
ment—steam radiation or electric grid 
—at the intake of the manifold. In 
this case the amount of moisture that 
would be removed would depend upon 
the amount of moisture in the air 
entering the system, the temperature 
of the air raised by the heating ele- 
ment, and the amount of flour enter- 
ing the system. 

To make this determination the 
flour stream and air can be figured 
as one fluid, considering the B.T.U. of 
the flour and the B.T.U. of the air 
and figuring the mean temperature of 
the resulting mixture. The moistures 
can be figured in the same way, using 
the air humidity as average for the 





The Nor-Vell Single Section Hustler Sifter is used for 
Flour, Feed, Soybean meal, Alfalfa and any dry product. 


302 E. 20th Street 
FORT SCOTT, KANSAS 


en | | 
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particular locality in which the sys- 
tem is located, and allowing about 
35% as a safety factor in figuring. 
This method, will, I believe, work out 
a flour drying system that would be 
adequate for the flour to be handled in 
any given capacity. 


Controlled Moisture Content 


To obviate moisture loss in this 
method of bulk materials, handling is 
the problem. There are two simple 
methods in which this can be accom- 
plished. First, a simple filter frame 
filled with glass wool or similar non- 
absorbent material and kept damp 
through a drip flow of water can be 
adjustably mounted, close to the in- 
take manifold and. through which a 
portion of the required air tan be 
drawn. By trial and error method, 
a correct adjustment ean be made 
that will control the moisture of 
the air to an extent where no loss 
will be evidenced. Where it is re- 
quired to add moisture, the installa- 
tion of a small steam jet with needle 
valve control can be used. In both 
of the above methods, it mast be un- 
derstood that the materials being 
handled are in suspension and in con- 
sequence will absorb moisture read- 
ily and evenly throughout. 


The cooling of a product can also 
be accomplished in a system of this 
type by the simple expedient of in- 
jecting pre-cooled air at the intake 
manifold. 


Power as applied to various size 
systems is, of course, in excess of that 
required for operating elevators and 
conveyors. In fact, it will more than 
double, but this is of minor impor- 
tance when comparisons of mainte- 
nance and replacement are consid- 
ered, for there is practically no main- 
tenance and there has yet to be a re- 
placement on the first system of this 
type installed over a period of more 
than five years. 


No Trouble with Choke-ups 


Cleanliness is also an important fac-. 
tor in a unit of this type. Choke-ups 
are rarely experienced, but if this 
does happen, relief ports, located at 
critical points can be installed and 
when opened with the system in oper- 
ation, will allow the unit to clear it- 
self with no loss of product. In fact, 
there have been times when a current 
failure caused the motor to shut off 
with the system loaded. In starting 
up, the product which had lodged in 
the elbows and transitions moved out 
with the air stream almost instantly. 


To date, the Pneu-Vac system can 
only be considered as bulk handling 
equipment. It hasn’t been developed 
to a point where it can be recom- 
mended to handle mill stocks as in the 
case of the Swiss system we have 
heard about. Neither is it to be con- 
sidered as a dust collecting system 
nor for attachment to roll, purifier or 
elevator head exhausts. There is no 
doubt but that further research into 
these problems will allow for proper 
adaptation, but time has not per- 
mitted this to be accomplished. 


——=“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILL CHANGES HANDS 

GENEVA, OHIO — The Lake Erie 
Milling Co., whose main office is in 
Geneva, recently changed manage- 
ment. Russell F. Bryan, formerly op- 
erator of mills in Polk, Nankin and 
Shiloh, Ohio, is the new general man- 
ager of the company. B. H. Renner, 
New Philadelphia, will be sales man- 
ager, and will also be in charge of 
the company branches at Ashtabula, 
Rock Creek and Madison, Ohio. Mr. 
Renner was employed in the milling 
business in New Philadelnvhia. 
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Employees, Too, 


Have Ideas 


‘By A. L. Belcher 
Industrial Relations Manager 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


trial plants are not new, and 

they are not panaceas. But they 
serve a worth while purpose and are 
well justified. 

The earliest plan on record was 
started in 1880 by the William Denny 
Ship Building Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Herman Seinwerth in his book, “Get- 
ting Results From Suggestion Plans,” 
reports a plan was begun at about the 
same time by Yale and Towne Mfg. 
Co., Stamford, Conn. Other early 
plans were installed by National Cash 
Register Co. (1894), Eastman Kodak 
Co. (1898), General Electric Co. 
(1905), Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

1910), and Western Electric Co. 
1910). 

There are several benefits to be 
gained by the company and by the 
employees by the adoption of a sug- 
gestion plan system. If you are go- 
ing to spend money for such a plan, 
you have a right to expect value re- 
ceived. It comes to you in various 
ways: Savings in improved methods, 
savings in eliminated waste, savings 
resulting from better safety meas- 
ures, savings in better housekeeping. 
It stimulates employees and super- 
visors to be alert to opportunities 
for improvements. Of considerable in- 
tangible value is increased employee 
morale. Workers feel their ideas are 
welcomed by management and that 
they can be heard by top manage- 
ment whenever they give birth to an 
idea. 

Employees benefit from the cash 
awards usually paid for accepted sug- 
gestions, from the personal satisfac- 
tion of recognition and from the feel- 
ing of “belonging” whenever they 
see their suggestions being followed. 


G sia plants plans in indus- 


Examples of Suggestions 


Following are specific types of sug- 
gestions received by the Pillsbury 
company. (Since the plan was in- 
augurated in 1943, 5,882 suggestions 
have been received.) 

Modify box trucks by installing a 
wider square nose, re-arrange ma- 
chinery to expedite sacking commer- 
cial feed into small packages, in- 
stall chute to carry stock to blower, 
tripper for wire tying machines, 
warning signal for use during switch- 
ing of freight cars, storeroom forms 
and system to be used in account- 
ing for tools and materials, change 
clutch on flour packer, safety cat- 
walks on side of elevators in clean- 
ing house, a stand for tin shop in or- 
der to make packer tubes, use one 
shortening spray unit on two mixers. 

The foregoing apply to produc- 
tion. We also have received many 
suggestions on new products, adver- 
tising, merchandising, office forms 
and procedures, recipes and research. 
However, our plan at present is in 
effect only in the production de- 
partment. 


While we have received no revolu- 
tionary suggestions, there have been 
many worth while ideas submitted. 
Of the 5,882 suggestions received, 
1,442 or 245%, have merited cash 
awards. This compares favorably 
with the average of representative 
suggestion plans as reported by the 
National Association of Suggestion 


Systems. This association’s national 
survey for 1947 (latest figures avail- 
able) showed 18.2% of all sugges- 
tions received were given awards. 


If you are considering a plan for 
your company, here are a few points 
that you probably will want to keep 
in mind: 

Have a well organized procedure 
for handling and processing the sug- 
gestions received—but don’t go over- 
board with too elaborate a set up. 

Give proper and continuing pub- 
licity to the plan so everyone will 
be acquainted with the details and 
be enthusiastic about participating. 

Expect a surprisingly large num- 
ber of suggestions during the first 
year or two and a leveling off at a 
lower number after that period. A 
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few companies have experienced an 
increase but the majority with which 
I am familiar have had a decrease. 

The plan should be administered 
by a top management representative. 
The rules of the plan must be deter- 
mined and announced, and it is 
strongly recommended that printed 
forms be made available on which 
the employee may submit his pro- 
posals. 

Participants should be notified 
promptly of the receipt and status 
of their suggestions. Awards given 
should be publicized at regular pe- 
riods. This is done best by special 
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Yes, it’s a refreshing and enjoyable experi- 


ence ... working with the new Sprout- 
Waldron “480” rolls! @It’s so easy to make 
primary and secondary roll adjustments. With 


the micrometric control, 
ments are accurate, too. 


adjust- 
A flip of 


the wrist and you have one-point 
roll control. 
ly controlled feeder rolls. @ These 
are just a few of the operational features which 


Likewise, individual- 


make the new Sprout-Waldron “480” mill so 


outstanding. 
features . 


you. 
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moved feeder and rolls. 


We could detail its self-cleaning 
. . tell you all about its easily re- 


But, all this will follow 


promptly upon receipt of further word from 


® Contact Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. 


Dept. 26 


“The Finest In Milling Equipment 


—Since 1866” 


51 
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WEST:"... the most satisfactory 
doorway protection we have tried.” 


NORTH: “... our men like them 
because they are much easier to 
handle.” 


MIDWEST:"...they work very nicely, 
and our customers are well pleased 
with the shipments.” 


Signode Retaining Strips 
are made of kraft liner 
board reinforced top and 
bottom with strong steel 
strapping. They may be 
overlapped or spaced, de- 
pending on your require- 
ments, 


AND SO IT GOES! 


From coast to coast hundreds of 
millers and other shippers of bagged 
products are turning to Signode 
Retaining Strips. In their own words 
you’ve read why these prominent 
shippers are so highly pleased with 
this proved method of protecting 


S G N 0 D F Bato 


STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
2654 North Western Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 





STEEL STRAPPING PROTECTS YOUR SHIPMENTS AGAINST DAMAGE 


WEST: “... retaining strips have 
solved our problem of doorway 
damage.” 


SOUTHWEST:‘‘These strips are easily 
handled and easily applied.” 


EAST:“...they are very satisfactory.” 


MIDWEST:". . . require less than one 
per cent of the space that lumber 
required.” 

















packaged commodities from freight | 


car doorway damage. But, in addi- 
tion, Signode Retaining Strips are 
low in cost... speed loading and 
unloading...and save time and labor. | 


Write for full information 
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HIGH TEST 


CAST 
IRON 


ONE PIECE 
CONSTRUCTION 
HEATING 
SECTIONS 


It’s the free area in 
GRID heating sections 
that prevents plugged 
up heating units. “a “ae 
GRID condenser sections are made with wide “‘fins’’ properly spaced 
for maximum radiation yet far enough apart to prevent plugging up 
due to dust lader air, No staggered arrangements but a straight, 
clear, passage from back to front. Air passes through freely without 
obstruction. This feature is standard construction with GRID. No 
special arrangement is needed. That’s why flour mills report that 
only after many heating seasons have they had to use an air hose for 
additional cleaning. 
GRID Unit Heaters are designed to save fuel cost too, because they 
provide heat where it is most needed—to the working zone. Careful 
selection of fans and motor speeds eliminates stratification of warm 
air at ceiling level .. . GRID Unit Heaters are designed for low out- 
let temperatures and greater air delivery to the floor line—not the 
ceiling . . . that’s another big reason why flour mills all over the 
country are using GRID Unit Heaters . .. they are heating their mills 
comfortably without maintenance or down time due to heating fail- 
ures, 
GRID ‘fin’ heating sections are ONE piece construction high test 
cast iron—the metal for permanency . . . no electrolysis to cause cor- 
rosion, breakdowns, leaks or heating failures, because there are no dis- 
similar metals used in GRID construction. GRID Unit Heaters will 
safely withstand steam pressures up to 250 
WRITE | Ibs. .. GRID is maintenance-free, trouble- 
= free heating service, Learn how you too can 
dite ter the cues have successful unit heating service. 
plete GRID story. . 
CUH-849-MP, ca- 


pacity tables and 
engineering data. 


















D.J. MURRAY WAUSAU 
MANUFACTURING CO. WISCONSIN 
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bulletins which may be used to ac- 
knowledge suggestions received and 
those rejected, and to announce 
awards. If printed suggestion forms 
are serially numbered, these num- 
bers may be used on all such bulle- 
tins for individual identification pur- 
poses if you permit employees to sub- 
mit suggestions anonymously. 

Your employees will want to know 
something about how much will be 
paid for their suggestions. And for 
sound business reasons, you will want 
to set a reasonable basis for pay- 
ment before announcing the plan. 
Many plans in existence today have 
a minimum and maximum range for 
awards—with the minimum usually 
$5. The maximum varies widely. In 
many plans (with or without a ceil- 
ing on the awards) the basis for 
computing the amount to be paid 
the employee is 10% of the net or 
gross savings the first year. Others 
pay the gross savings for one or two 
months. 

For suggestions not resulting in 
measurable savings, such as safety, 
housekeeping, etc., some companies 
determine the awards by using a fixed 
percentage of the cost to put the 
suggestions into effect. 


Recognit‘on for Employees 

A personal letter from Philip W. 
Pillsbury, president of the company, 
accompanies each Pillsbury award 
check, which is usually delivered 
personally to the employee by the 
plant manager in the presence of the 
employee’s immediate supervisor. An 
employee earnestly trying to con- 
tribute to the company’s continued 
success by offering constructive sug- 
gestions is deserving of such per- 
sonal recognition. 

In establishing the rules of the 
game you will want to consider the 
types of suggestions which will be 
ineligible for consideration. It is not 
uncommon for the following to be 
excluded: non-constructive criticisms, 
hours of work and rates of pay, and 
regular maintenance work. 

For your plan to be successful, the 
employees must be convinced always 
that fair and impartial consideration 
will be given to every proposal. Su- 
pervisors must be made to realize 
that part of their job is to work with 
their men to help every participant 
develop his idea .to its fullest poten- 
tial. One gauge of a good supervisor 
is the number of acceptable ideas 
submitted by his department—not the 
total number of suggestions made. 
Also, it is important, but not at all 
easy, to process each suggestion to a 
conclusion as rapidly as possible. 

Before establishing a suggestion 
plan, I know you would find it worth 
while to view a slide film recently 
prepared by Eastman Kodak Co. 
which serves as a check list on the 
various points to be worked out in 
setting up a plan. This slide film 
entitled, “A Measuring Stick for Sug- 
gestion Plans,” is available on loan 
from the Eastman company. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Five Tests for 


Lubricating Oils 
By W. F. Schaphorst 


HE following are five simple 

and understandable tests for 

determining comparative val- 
ues of lubricating oils for journals 
that require staying power, film 
strength, and efficient transmission. 
Any lubricant user can easily make 
them. Tests No. 1 and 2 demonstrate 
staying quality. Tests No. 3—shock 
resistance. Tests No. 4 and 5 — 
lubricity. In performing -these tests 





no “laboratory equipment” whatev- 
er is required. 

Test No. 1—Dip your thumb and 
forefinger into the lubricant. Open 
and close the finger and thumb and 
note how the oil adheres. Its adher- 
ing property is an indication of 
whether or not it will run out of the 


bearings. Adherence is desirable in- 


many bearings. 

Test No. 2—Place equal-sized drops 
of two oils having the same viscosity 
on a plate glass. Tip the plate to a 
nearly vertical position. The oil show- 
ing the greater resistance to flowing 


’ down the plate is preferable. 


Test No. 3—Place on a steel plate 
equal-sized drops of two or more oils 
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having the same viscosity. Hit each 
drop with a hammer and note how the 
oil is flattened out and splatters. The 
oil that does not splatter is prefer- 
able because it is most likely to pre- 
vent metal-to- metal contact under 
severe shock loads. 

Test No. 4—Place a small quantity 
of the oil in the palm of your hand 
and rub vigorously. A thin clear film 
should adhere to all surfaces touched 
and should not be rubbed away. There 
also should be an absence of friction- 
al heat. 

Test No. 5—Place the lubricant in 
an open-mouth jar. Dip a wide piece 
of metal or cardboard into the oil and 
then lift it above the jar to a height 
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of from 12 to 18 in. and note the film. 
The broader the jar and piece of 
metal, the broader will be the film. 
Ordinary mineral oil subjected to this 
test will flow from the plate rapidly 
and splash and splatter. A first class 
lubricant will flow off in the form of 
an even film and will not splash or 
splatter. 
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RETIRED MILLER DIES 


EVANSVILLE, IND. — Joseph J. 
Gehlhausen, 81, formerly a miller em- 
ployed by Igleheart Bros, Inc., died 
July 11 at the home of a son. He had 
worked for the Igleheart firm for 25 
years before his retirement. 











Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., is proud to announce the major nutritional advance of the 


year... Bi-Con APF-6...a guaranteed analysis animal protein factor supplement 





ANIMAL PROTEIN FACTOR 


which promises to revolutionize poultry nutrition. 


What it is ..... + Bi-Con APF-6 is the Animal Protein Factor supplied as a biologi- 





cal concentrate whose principal active ingredient is the essential 


vitamin Bj». It is a stable powder, having a guaranteed analysis 


of 6.0 milligrams of vitamin B,» activity per lb. (L.L. assay). 


What it’s for.... 


functions: 


1. For greater hatchability of eggs. 


2. To overcome high chick mortality. 


3. For optimum growth of chicks and hogs. 


The inclusion of Animal Protein Factor has three essential 


What it will do . . . Cuts production costs by allowing you to substitute the more 


economical vegetable protein material. Be sure of the vitamin B,2 


content of your feeds by the addition of Bi-Con APF-6. The use 


of 2 Ibs. of Bi-Con APF-6 per ton of feed will permit you to reduce 


by 4 the quantity of expensive animal protein supplements, 


often in short supply. 


You'll render a better feed service and save money with Pfizer Bi-Con APF-6. 
Write today for prices and information. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 630 Flushing 
Avenue, Brooklyn 6, N. Y.; 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill.; 605 
Third Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 


*“Bi-Con” is a trade-mark of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemisls Since 1849 
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Ball Bearings 
Save Power 


It has been. estimated that fully 
one half of the total power required 
to operate a flour mill is used in 
evercoming friction in the bearings of 
the line shafts, machines, etc. An in- 
stance was brought to the attention 
of this writer where, by the installa- 
tion of ball bearings on line shafting, 
a saving of 25% in power require- 
ments was made. The entire plant 
(not a flour mill) has been equipped 
with ball bearings. The report con- 
cerning this plant contains the fol- 
lowing information: 

“One section supplied by a D.C. 
generator required between 1,600 and 
1,800 amperes at 130 volts when bab- 
bitt bearings were used. The same 
load is now handled with a current of 
1,200 to 1,300 amperes which shows 
that the minimum reduction is about 
25% of the original load. The power 
saved per day is 468 kil6watt hours 
which in a year’s time at $.02 per 
kilowatt hour is worth $2,808. As 
this section of the plant takes about 
one third of the total amount of pow- 
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ball bearings in the entire plant 
would be approximately $8,424 per 
year.” 

Also, according to the manufactur- 
ers, this report shows that the sav- 
ing due to the installation of ball 
bearings will pay for the complete 
installation of ball bearings in less 
than two years. 

From time to time we read and 
hear much criticism concerning the ~ 
life of ball bearings. We are given to 
believe that ball bearings are short- 
lived. The manufacturers of the above 
ball bearings, however, claim that 
their bearings have been used stead- 
ily for 10 years. In this connection 
they say that ball bearings, “Cost 
more than babbitted bearings of 
course, but they pay back the dif- 
ference in cost, in power saving alone, 
in less than two years’ time, and aft- 
er that they are earning a clear 
profit.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF CF LIFE 


JOINS MILLING COMPANY 
WHITEWATER, KANSAS — Don- 
ald Iiams, a 1949 graduate of the de- 
partment of milling industry, Kan- 
sas State College, has joined the staff 
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CANMOMRIE BRAND 
Silk Bolting Cloth and Grit Gauze 


pe The accuracy of the weave of Canmore Brand Silk Bolting Cloth and 
Grit Gauze is the proof of its outstanding quality. It is woven to one 
standard only—perfection, to ensure complete efficiency and hard wear. 


AS DEPENDABLE AS IT !S BRITISH 


Robinson 


THOMAS ROBINSON AND SON LIMITED 


GS ROCHDALE i ee or ENGLAND 


LONDON OFFICE 
AFRICA HOUSE KINGSWAY LONDON, W.C. 2 

























SUPERIOR CARBIDE TOOLS LABORATORY SERVICE 


For All Roll Corrugating 
Economical Increased Output 


CORRALLOY TOOL CO. 
Minneapolis 7, Minn. 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 






Flour, Feed and Grain Ladustries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo 

















PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI O. 


PROMPT“. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY 


































MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. Specialize in ‘Ready Dressed" 
cogs which are READY TO RUN the moment 
driven and keyed. Write for circular ‘DW 
and instruction sheets free. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 
















Flour Exchange The a K. HOWIE CO. Minneapolis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 





















er used, the saving from the use of of the Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 















HARVESTS MAY VARY 
BUT NOT OUR 


FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 
FLOUR 


As every miller knows, Mother Nature 
is fickle, particularly when it comes to 
enzymatic activity in the wheat berry. 
So when you are correcting that varia- 
tion, you must do it with a product of 
uniform dependability. You can rely on 
our Full Strength Malted Wheat Flour. 
It is the standard of quality for the mill- 
ing industry—backed by years of expe- 
rience and technical “know how.” 
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Functions of 


Natural Enzymes 


HEMICAL stability is one of 
' the more important character- 
istics or properties of wheat 
and flour. While this stability is not 
equal to that of some other organic 
substances like wood, it is sufficient 
to make storage possible over con- 
siderable periods of time. Storage 
of a large proportion of food prod- 
ucts at ordinary temperatures is nec- 
essary to civilization. The amount 
of moisture, as well as the tempera- 
ture level, are the two most im- 
portant factors in food _ storage. 
Wheat is made stable for storage 
during the period of desiccation or 
ripening. Foods like fruits, vegeta- 
bles and milk which retain large 
amounts of water lack comparable 
chemical stability. They must either 
be used within relatively short pe- 
riods or they must be preserved by 
processes of sterilizing, drying or use 
of low temperatures. 


The Purpose of the Seed 


The wheat kernel was not made 
to be milled into flour, but to pro- 
duce another plant. The designer 
of the plant world had to solve the 
problem of continuing life in annual 
plants under regularly occurring con- 
ditions which are destructive to plant 
cells which have a high moisture 
content and are most active biologi- 
cally. The problem was solved by 
designing the seed. Dry seeds of 
cereals have a comparatively low 
moisture content, but they are so 
organized that the life principle is 
maintained under conditions which 
would be destructive to plant cells 
in their most active state. In the 
seed the process of living goes on at 
a slow rate. An increase in either 
moisture or temperature or both will 
increase the rate of living. Hence 
low moistures and temperatures are 
conducive to the prolongation of vja- 
bility and also the stability of the 
substances in the kernel. An in- 
crease in moisture and in tempera- 
ture will shorten the period of via- 
bility and also injure the qualities 
wanted when the seed is used for 
food. 


Main Function of Enzymes 


Another problem was to provide 
means by which chemical processes 
could take place at temperatures 
which are not harmful to the struc- 
tures of the living cells. Two im- 
portant processes take place in con- 
nection with life. First the building 
of complex stable compounds from 
relatively simple substances and sec- 
ondly decomposing these compounds 
into simple units which can again 
be used to build other tissues. The 
former is predominant in plant life 
and the second in animal life. En- 
zymes are the means provided for 
making these transformations pos- 
sible at temperatures which are nei- 
ther harmful to the structures of 
the living cells nor to the products 
formed. Hundreds of these enzymes 
are known and their general func- 
tion is to promote the rate of chem- 
ical transformations or reactions. As 
far as seems to be known, the same 
classes of enzymes act both in the 
building up and the tearing down 
processes. Which way the reaction 
shall take place depends on the en- 
vironmental conditions. The functions 
of the enzymes connected with the 
tearing down processes’ have been 
given the most attention in connec- 
tion with wheat and flour. 

During kernel formation, life proc- 


esses go on at a rapid rate. The 
kernel is built into a complete struc- 
ture in the course of a few weeks. 
During this period considerably more 
than half of the kernel weight is 
water. The green leaves and the 
stems which also have an active 
part in kernel formation contain 
much water. This large amount of 
water gives the mobility necessary 
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for the processes which build the 
proteins, the carbohydrates, fats and 
other organic compounds into the 
kernel structure. The materials used 
for building are the carbon dioxide 
of the air, water, nitrogenous and 
the mineral compounds in the soil. 
Carbon dioxide furnishes carbon; 
water furnishes hydrogen and oxygen 
and the soil furnishes nitrogen and 
mineral elements. Some oxygen is 
taken from the air. 

The elements in the compounds 
from the air, water and soil which 
are used for building the proteins, 
fats and carbohydrates in the ker- 
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nels are in a combined condition. 
The building processes therefore in- 
volve first a tearing down of stable 
compounds in order to liberate the 
needed elements. After these are 
liberated, they are synthesized into 
the stable compounds stored in the 
seed for the future uses of the new 
plant. A very vigorous chemical ac- 
tivity must proceed at temperatures 
and conditions which are not harm- 
ful either to the structures of the 
living cells or to the synthesized com- 
pounds. Enzymes make this process 
possible. At the end of the build- 
ing process the enzymes are stored 
in the seed. 


Manufacturers of the Southwest Sieve, 
The Packaged Hopper, Streamlined 
Agitator and Modern Elevator. Milling 
units of modern design and the old 
master’s touch! 


1323 N.W.3 


MILL 


AND INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


* OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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Variation in Diaslatic Activity in Flour 


tose value is one of the more 

variable factors in wheat. 
Studies by several workers have 
shown that the maltose value varies 
among wheat varieties grown in the 
same and different places and among 
the various classes of wheats and 
flours. Different mill streams from 
the same wheat have different mal- 
tose values. Commercially milled 
flours have higher maltose values 
than flours milled from the same 
wheats on a laboratory mill. The 
germination process is one of the 
most potent factors which may 
change the maltose value. 


[eee vats activity or mal- 


Variation Among Wheat Varieties 


The wide variation in maltose 
values among various wheat varieties 
is shown in Table 1. No really sat- 
isfactory explanation for these wide 
variations has been offered, but,it is 
important to recognize that these 
variations do exist. The large values 
for durum wheats have been cor- 
roborated by several] investigators. 

The wide variation in diastatic ac- 


tivity or representative flours is 
shown in Table 2. The much lower 
maltose values for the soft wheat 
flours as compared with the hard 


TABLE 1 


Spread in maltose values obtained in differ- 
ent wheats and wheat varieties 

Milligrams 

maltose 

per 10 grams 

Description of samples wheat meal 

Varieties grown at Manhattan, 

MAMGED cc vocccccccesncrcseeaevss 187-268 

Varieties grown at Hays, Kansas... 168-215 
Varieties grown at various Kansas 


JOCRIERIOS cccccrccccccovccsvesoee 165-320 
Tenmarq grown in various Kansas 

FOCHTIEIGS ceiver ccticvervacee 234-304 
Varieties grown in several states.. 210-474 
Spring wheats .....csscerceseesus 210-482 
DUNO. bes cis bre sews sdb oedtacaner 472-690 


1Swanson, C. O. Some factors which af- 
fect the diastatic activity of wheat. Cereal 
Chemistry, Vol. 12, pp. 89-107. 
wheat flours has been found to be 
generally true. This may be due to 
a greater resistance of the starch in 
soft wheats to diastatic attack rather 
than to an insufficiency of the en- 
zymes. This supposition is based 
mostly on indirect evidence. 

The maltose values based on the 
averages from many samples from 





GRAIN PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 


FIND NEW USE 


FOR APPRAISALS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Surveys reveal the grain 
processing industries have found another use for 
Appraisal Service. Due to the almost universal 
practice of plant and office being in separate loca- 
tions—and often with property scattered over a 
wide area—the appraisal report becomes a hand- 
book of your plant, on your desk. 


The information contained therein is clear, con- 
cise and accurate, all major parts of the plant are 
priced and depreciated in detail. Only minor 
items — such as small tools—are grouped by 


location. 


Appraisal Service not only evaluates your prop- 
erty, but also counts, classifies and locates. 


When shall we appraise 
your plant? Write today! 


Appraisal Service 
Company 


Minneapolis 


Minnesota 


TABLE 2 
Diastatic activity of representative flours* 
Milligrams 
maltose 


Description of flours 
Straight, from mixture of club 


per 10 grams 


and soft wheats .cseecesessseeeces 95 
First patent Canadian spring ........ 154 
Patent, 80%, hard spring ............ 292 
Patent soft winter, Indiana 

ONE . ORO. cccccccvccrccsccopecscesses 88 
Straight, hard winter, Montana ....... 132 
Ratent, 95%, Ohio red winter.......... 94 


*Grewe, Emily, and Bailey, C. H. Rela- 
tion of H-ion concentration of doughs to 
baking properties. Cereal Chemistry, Vol. 
4, pp. 261-270. 


four classes of wheats are shown in 
Table 3. The hard red spring and 
the durum had definitely higher dia- 
static activities than the hard red 
winter which averaged only slightly 
higher than the soft red winter. The 
maltose values obtained from wheat 
meals are higher as a rule than those 
obtained from the flours milled from 
the same wheats. « 


TABLE 3 

Average diastatic activity of four classes 
of wheat* 

Mg. maltose 


No. of per 10 grams 

Class of wheat samples wheat meal 
Hard red winter .... 104 168 
Soft red winter .... 33 156 
Hard red spring .... 33 227 
DUFUR boc tcecsecee 25 234 


*Coleman, D. A; Snider, S. R., and Dixon, 
H. B. The cereal amylases with refer- 
ence to flour and malt behavior. Cereal 
Chemistry, Vol. 15, pp. 529-557. 


Variations in Mill Stream Flours 


In a previous article it was stated 
that the different portions of the 
wheat kernel vary in content of dias- 
tases. The effect of this is shown 
by the figures in Table 4, based on 
mill stream flours. These give the 
maltose present both before and after 
diastasis for one hour at 30° C. The 
amounts of maltose present before 
diastasis are fairly uniform except 
in the streams which contain a con- 
siderable amount of the bran. The 
germ itself has a high diastatic value 
and this is reflected in those streams 
which are contaminated with the 
germ. 

TABLE 4 


Maltose obtained from various mill stream 
flours before and after diastasis* 

Milligrams maltose 

per 10 grams flour 


Mill stream Before After 
Dees BORK ce cccccces 20 148 
Fifth break ...........+. 21 163 
First sizings ........... 22 488 
Second midds. ......... 20 206 
rc i ere 32 390 
ae oer eee 20 198 
GEO” cessebbawcrcsncdes 23 188 
BP ches cdiccccccnces 91 253 
ee eee ere ee 95 332 
GOP bowb se ceteccececese 22 345 
Pure germ (reground).. 156 436 


*Leatherock, L. E; McGehee, H. W., and 


Giertz, J. W. Diastatic activity in con- 
nection with flour mill control. Cereal 
Chemistry, Vol. 14, pp. 161-181. 


Effects of Severe Treatment of 
Starch Granules 


It is a generally known fact that 
commercially milled flours have a 
higher diastatic value than those 
milled on a laboratory mill. Definite 
figures are given in Table 5. These 
differences are attributed to the more 
severe treatment given to the starch 
granules in the commercial mill. 


TABLE 5 
Diastatic activity of commercially and ex- 
perimentally milled flours* 


Mg. Maltose from 
10 g. patent flour 


Com'| Lxptl 

Flour milled inilled 
Hard red spring, 

Minnesota ......... 137 53 
Hard red spring, 

Minnesota ......... 113 40 
Hard red spring, 

BEOMTEMR 2.2 .0006005 171 41 
Marquis, Manitoba .. 120 34 
Ceres, Manitoba ...... 147 91 
Blend hard red spring 164 38 


*Pascoe, T. A; Gortner, R. A., and Sher- 
wood, R. C. Some comparisons between 
commercially and experimentally milled 
flours. Cereal Chemistry, Vol. 7, pp. 195-221. 

C. R. Jones showed by means of 
microphotographs that a certain por- 
tion of the starch granules are me- 
chanically damaged as a result of the 
milling process. This is supported by 
the work of L. E. Leatherock and his 
associates. They divided a sample 
of purified middlings into seven por- 
tions and reduced each portion to 
successive degrees of fineness by 
grinding on the smooth rolls of an 
experimental mill. The boltings and 
regrindings were repeated until all 
the stock would pass successively 
sieves of increasing fineness. The 
maltose values obtained on the stocks 
are given in Table 6. The maltose 
values were increased until they 
were about two and one half times 
as large as in the original -puri- 
fied middlings. 


TABLE, 6 


Maltose values obtained after repeated 
grindings of purified middlings 


Maltose mg. 


Treatments per 10 grams 
Purified middlings (check) ........ 72 
Reground through 42 GG .....s656. 76 
Reground through, 60 GG ....,....- : 
Reground through 70 GG .....¢.i4% 108 
Reground through. 9 XXX_........,. 110 
Reground through 11 XXX’ ..../:./ 160 
Reground through 13 XXX. .....4.. » 178 


Regrinding on rolls gives the flour 
particles a rougher treatment than 
the more gentle action of a ball mill. 
If the duration of grinding is suffi- 
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ciently prolonged, however, the mal- 
tose values will be increased as shown 
in table 7. The flour was a hard 
red spring wheat patent. 


TABLE 7 
Increase in maltose resulting from regrind- 
ing hard red spring wheat flour in 
a ball mill 


Time of 
regrinding Maltose per 10 g. Increase, 
hours flour, mg. meg. 
171 “x 
4 183 12 
8 209 38 
20 234 63 


The increase in maltose values 
which result from the more severe 
treatment in commercial mills from 
regrinding so as to reduce the flour 
particle size, and from prolonged 
grinding in a ball mill is ascribed to 
the following factors: (1) increase 
in thoroughness of dispersion in wa- 
ter during diastasis; (2) the me- 
chanical freeing of the starch gran- 
ules from the gluten matrix and (3) 
injury to the structure of the starch 
granules. All these would make the 
starch molecules more accessible to 
attack by the diastases. 


Effect of Fat Removal 


Any substance which comes be- 
tween the enzyme and the substrate 
will act as a hindrance to the rate 
of chemical change. Fatty substances 
may spread as thin films on the sub- 


strate as well as on the enzymes - 


themselves. This prevents contact 
and so slows down the rate of ac- 
tivity. Removal of this fat will en- 
hance enzyme action. Johnson and 
Whitcomb extracted flour with ether 
so as to remove all fatty substances. 
The comparative rates of maltose 
production before and after extrac- 
tion are shown in Table 8. The second 
clear contains normally ‘more fat 
than the other two and hence the 
more notable result from the ether 
extractions. 
TABLE 8 


Effect of extracting flour with ether on the 
rate of maltose production 

Mg. maltose 

per 10 g. flour 


Flour Increase 
Third middlings, before 


extraction ...sseves 152 
Third middlings, after 

extraction ......00.6 190 38 
Straight flour, before 

extraction ......... 142 
Straight flour, after 

extraction ......... 225 73 
Second clear, before 

extraction ......++. 212 
Second clear, after 

extraction ........+. 355 143 
Availability of Starch to Diastatic 

Attack 


By far the greater portion of flour 
starch is “raw” or unavailable to 
the action of the beta amylase which 
is present. All flours, however, con- 
tain significant amounts of available 
starch. This portion consists partly 
of ruptured or broken starch gran- 
ules and partly of starch that has a 
structure which is less resistant than 
the main portion. This less resistant 
starch seems to occur in the largest 
amount in durum and in the least 
amount in the soft wheats. This 
may be the explanation of the high 
and low maltose values, respectively. 
The higher maltose value of com- 
mercially milled flour is probably due 
to differences in amounts of ruptured 
starch granules. 2 


Function of Enzymes in the Seed 


The proteins, carbohydrates, fats 
and other substances were stored in 
the kernel to be used for the con- 
struction of the new. plant. These 
substances have a stability which 
retains this value for considerable 
periods. This stability, which is nec- 
essary for -the preservation of the 
seed, makes them unfit for use by the 
new plant. The stable condition must 
be changed to a mobile one and this 
is the function of enzymes. 

Some of these enzymes are stored 
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in the kernel, probably left as a 
residue from the kernel building 
processes. Others are secreted by 
the activity of living cells when stim- 
ulated by an environment of suit- 
able moisture and temperature. This 
environment starts and promotes the 
process of germination and in this 
process the various enzymes which 
act on proteins, fats and carbohy- 
drates take their part in the decom- 
position of the large complex mole- 
cules. The products are relatively 
simpler molecules which can be used 
for building the tissues of the new 
plant. 

In this present discussion the in- 
terest centers on the enzymes which 
act on starch. It is well to recog- 
nize, however, that in malted or 





partially germinated wheat, other en- 
zymes such as proteases and lipases 
have also been activated. This is 
an important consideration in the 
addition of malted wheat or flour to 
increase the potential diastatic or 
saccharogenic powers. 


Effects of Germination or Malting 


Several investigations have been 
made concerning the changes which 
take place during germination which 
influence the activities of the dia- 
static or saccharogenic enzymes. Of 
particular interest are the investiga- 
tions by Markley and Bailey (1934); 
Sandstedt, Blish, Mecham and Bode 
(1937); Blish, Sandstedt and Kneen 
(1938); also a chapter by Kneen in 
the book: “Chemistry and Industry 
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of Starch,” edited by Kerr. The 
discussions which follow are largely 
based on these publications. 

The fundamental action of amy- 
lases is to effect cleavages of the 
starch molecules. The general deg- 
radation of starch as a result of 
cleavage is of three types: liquefac- 
tion, dextrinization and _ saccharifi- 
cation. It is probable that no one 
of these occurs to the exclusion of 
the others, but one of the three may 
take place to such an extent as to be 
the principal action at a given stage. 
Liquefaction of starch results from 
the ' disorganization of the starch 
granule into smaller physical units 
that remain more permanently dis- 
persed than the gelatinized starch. 
The large starch molecule (C,H»O;)n 
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NEW THOUGHT—NEW DESIGN AND MANUFACTURING “KNOW HOW" 
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condition, or demand of your mill. THE NEW WOLF TRILITE ROLLER MILL HAS 
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bench. 
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BRAZILIAN MILL—One of the newer mills in South America is Moinho 
Central, Sao Paulo, Brazil. The picture on the left shows the exterior of the 


6,000-sack plant. Wheat is received 


in bulk and discharged under the 


louvered construction in the foreground. The center picture shows two of 
the six lines of roller mills. They are Simon mills. All break rolls are 10X60 
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in., 24%, tol differential. The smooth rolls are 10X40 in., with a 5 to 4 dif- 
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ing department with Carter Millerators and disc separators. Main drives 
ferential. Shown in the picture on the right is a part of the wheat clean- 
on the machines are sectional V-belts. Another feature of the mill is an in- 


dependent drive for each elevator leg. 





is broken down into simpler units. 
During the first stages of liquefac- 
tion neither dextrinization nor sac- 
charification seems to take place to 
any large extent. This starch split- 
ting is caused by the enzyme known 
as alpha amylase and is developed 
by the process of germination or 
malting. The enzyme will convert 
rapidly a thick starch paste into a 
watery liquid. The alpha amylase 
may exist in the ungerminated wheat 
and its flour but in a latent or inac- 
tive state. Not all authors consider 
that alpha amylase and the liquefy- 
ing enzyme are the same. Alpha 
amylase is also assigned some sac- 
charifying power, but when acting 
alone, this is of a low order. It is 
practically without ability to sac- 
charify raw or untreated starch. 
Dextrins, or the “in-between” prod- 
ucts, have various degrees of com- 
plexity, approaching simple sugars 
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F. H. PAUL & STEIN BROS., Inc. 
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on one end and on the other polymers 
of less complexity than starch. Dex- 
trins thus present various degrees of 
starch degradation short of the sugars. 
Production of dextrins may accom- 
pany or be the first resultant of 
liquefication. No definite dextriniz- 
ing enzyme has been identified. The 
factors which produce the dextrins 
or intermediate substances do not 
seem to be differentiated clearly. 


The Principal Saccharogenic Enzyme 


The production of the sugars is 
principally due to the saccharifying 
enzyme known as beta amylase and 
is the amylase. which occurs most 
abundantly in wheat flour. It has 
the ability to saccharify starch after 
it has been rendered susceptible by 
treatment with acid, by gelatiniza- 
tion in hot water, by mechanical 
treatment or by a combination of 
these factors. It will also saccharify 
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starch when acting in conjunction 
with alpha amylase. The principal 
sugar resulting from the action of 
beta amylase is maltose. The glu- 
cose which may result from further 
splitting is due to the action of the 
maltose enzyme. 

The immediate effect of adding 
malt flour is to provide alpha amy- 
lase. ‘This supplements the beta amy- 
lase, thereby providing means of sac- 
charifying the amylodextrin fraction 
which is resistant to the beta amylase 
alone. Alpha amylase is the most 
important factor contributed by malt 
flour since it enhances the saccharo- 
genic activity of beta amylase, the 
principal sugar producing enzyme. 
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BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLER PLANS RETIREMENT 

GREENSBURG, INDIANA—Willis 
N. Charles, superintendent of the 
Garland Milling Co., Inc., has an- 
nounced plans to retire Sept. 1. 
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For Insect-Free Products... 





a Insect Control 
or Flour Streams 


Mill-wide installations of “ENTOLETER” Centrifugal Ma- _to its quality and reputation. Gov- MALL 
chines are a most effective solution to the problem of mill ernment authorities report that ’ couron 
sanitation. The “ENTOLETER” system of insect control ONE flour beetle excretes 5525 

assures a complete and continuous kill, protects raw ma- _ pellets in developing from egg to adult—approximately 
terials, material before and after storage, and finished 200 to 300 pellets daily. It isn’t surprising that your cus- 
products before packaging. The threat of insect multipli- tomers prefer products that have “ENTOLETER” protection. 
cation is eliminated; flour, meal and other milled products 


P ‘ ; Foreign Distributors 
are protected from adulteration by insect excretia. In Hoary Sinen, Lid, Sistine, Geclend 


addition to these services, the “ENTOLETER” action is an 
excellent means of blending flours, mixing compounds, 


and improving vitarain distribution. ¥ ENTOLETER DIVISION 


The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., Inc 
1189 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven 4, Conn. 


Send full information on “ENTOLETER” Continuous 
Insect Control System. 
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REMEMBER —a batch of flour or a finished product does . 
not have to be heavily infested to endanger product § 
purity. One live insect or egg in your product is a threat 4 
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CONTINUOUS INSECT CONTROL SYSTEM 











What kind of screen and air 
separation do you need? 






Whatever your specific requirements 
may be, there’s a Hart-Carter machine 


to fit your needs. 
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Rough scalping? Aspiration of 
grain as it goes to storage? Aerat- 
ing of grain turned for cooling? 


Secondary scalping and screen sep- 
aration? Elimination of sand, fine 
seeds and dust? 


Removal by aspiration of all for- 
eign material lighter than grain, in- 
cluding shrivelled wheat, pin oats, 
foul seeds? 

































If you checked 1 |[¥] — THE SCALPERATOR 


Here is a machine that offers real savings in power and mainte- 
nance while providing extra capacity and efficiency in the mill 
elevator. The Carter Scalperator is primarily designed for re- 
ceiving purposes. It will rough scalp and aspirate grain as it is 
unloaded ahead of storage; and it can be used to open up and 
aerate grain being turned for cooling. The Scalperator is a big 
capacity machine available in sizes ranging up to 6,000 bushels 
per hour. Only 5 H.P. is needed for the largest machine . . . less 
than 1 H.P. per thousand bushels handled! Basic principle of 
the machine is the unique Squirrel Cage Scalping reel. This re- 
volving scalping reel is so designed that roughage is scalped off 
without loss of any good grain. 


If you checked 2 [V7] — THE MILLERATOR 


The Carter Millerator is most commonly used at the head of the 
cleaning systems where it efficiently accomplishes the necessary 
operations of secondary scalping, and sand, dust, seed and light 
screenings removal through dependable screening and thorough 
aspiration. It requires small space and very little power. Out- 
standing features contributing to its low operating costs and high 
efficiency are its ball and bevel self-cleaning screens, requiring 
no attention and assuring uniform results; its mechanical removal 
of dust and fine screenings, resulting in smaller air volume re- 
quirement; its well-balanced aspirating system providing accu- 
rate, easy control. 


If you checked 3 |¥| — THE DUO-ASPIRATOR 


Even from supposedly “clean” grain, the Carter Duo-Aspirator 
will remove a surprising amount of screenings. It takes out light 
foreign material that you would never realize was present in your 
grain. This thorough aspiration is made possible because of an 
exclusive Hart-Carter principle which provides 





unusual selectivity of control. By means of an 


evenly controlled stream of air drawn at right an- 
gles through a smoothly flowing stream of grain, 
the Carter Duo-Aspirator accomplishes a removal 
of light foreign matter to the required degree. The 
Carter Duo-Aspirator is widely recognized as 
the most simple, inexpensive and accurate means 
of aspirating grains, seeds, broken grain, groats, 










NOW YOU CAN GET 


handy file-size bind- 
ers containing Hart- 
Carter illustrated 
folders on machines 
that serve your par- 
ticular businesses. 
Write to us if you 
want one of these. 






rice, scratch feeds and similar free flowing stock. 
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NUISANCE TAXES ARE A BRAKE 
ON BUSINESS 


F the inhabitants of the U.S. could vote on 

whether to get rid of the wartime nuisance 
taxes the voice of the ballot box would be more 
nearly unanimous than seems possible on any 
other public issue. Yet the prospect of early rid- 
dance is said to be remote. We are governed 
in this matter, as in so many others, by a power- 
ful negative minority. The minority consists, in 
effect, of a single man—the President of the 
U.S. For if he wished, and if he would say the 
word, Mr. Truman could bring about almost 
an instantaneous repeal. 

Mr. Truman, however, does not wish to do this 
now and he is not asked or expected to do so 
by his political collaborators. He needs the money 
for his program of deficit spending, which is going 
to cost far more than the billion and a half that 
comes from excises on transportation, communica- 
tions, amusements and the so-called “luxuries.” 
True, he has called upon Congress to repeal the 
taxes on transportation, but this was _ special 
pleading for the farmer, whom it was designed to 
aid in the marketing of his crops, and there is no 
inclination in Congress to do any such piecemeal 
job to satisfy a poorly concealed political wish. 

There is no inclination in Congress, in fact, to do 
anything’ at all about the nuisance taxes, so long 
as the President sticks to his deficit financing and 
refuses to pare down national spending sufficient- 
ly ‘to make tax reduction possible. Congress is as 
willing as its constitutents to have the thing done, 
but simply can’t face up to a presidential veto. 


With a handful of exceptions, in fact, its members, 


do not appear to have grasped the economic logic 
of the situation, which in simple statement is that 
the nuisance taxes are a serious brake upon busi- 
ness—that, without them, business would expand, 
unemployment would decrease, and both corporate 
and individual income taxes probably would soon 
more than offset the amount of the excises. 

Among the congressmen who have grasped this 
reality is Sen. Walter F. George of the Senate 
Finance Committee, who says that the biggest 
balancing factor in removal of the nuisance taxes 
would be the matter of unemployment. This, he be- 
lieves, is so costly to our economy and to the 
government as to warrant the elimination of any- 
thing that contributes ‘to it. : 

Rep. Noah M. Mason of Illinois, proponent of 
tax equality, now wraps up excise tax repeal in 
the same package. He thinks his bill (H.R. 5064) 
to impose income taxes on the business income of 
tax-exempt organizations and corporations (in- 
cluding co-ops, of course) would yield enough new 
revenue to offset the excise taxes. 

These views are becoming more and more 
vocal outside Congress. The National Associated 
Businessmen, composed of approximately 50,000 
independent businessmen from 35 states and 
regional areas, urges that the taxes be repealed 
as “the biggest boost the government could extend 
at this time to competitive independent business- 
men of the country.” The American Retail Fed- 
eration, an organization composed of 20 national 
and 35 state retail associations, representing 600,- 
000 individual retail stores, argues that the taxes 
no longer ‘have merely nuisance value but are 
a tremendous impediment to business and to the 
nation’s earning power. 

There is some inclination in public opinion, 
quite naturally, toward retention of excises upon 
actual luxury goods, but even this point is not 
strongly made in view of the administration’s 
spendthrift aspirations and its failure to conform 
to political promises of economy. The most serious 
aspect of the excise handicap is its obvious burden 
upon productive enterprises which involve large 
potential earnings and employment. Take the 
single case of communications. Losses in telegraph 
and telephone business are said to be enormous. 
Such loss does not stop with the profit and loss 
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sheets of the communications companies. It 
spreads over the entire national economy in the 
form of restricted business—of messages never 
sent and never answered, each one of them in- 
volving a potential transaction, potential produc- 
tion, potential profit and a very real ultimate but 
nipped-in-the-bud income to the government. 

Figures are not necessary to prove a thesis of 
this kind, but we have before us the 1948 record 
of half a million telephone users in the area 
where these words are written who spent about 
$25 million in local calls and $13 million in long 
distance connections. This business (much smaller 
than the national average, we are told) yielded 
$6,700,000 to the government in excises, and the 
money instantly became nonproductive. Left in the 
hands of that half million citizens it would have 
multiplied, not only to the extent of additional 
public services rendered to those citizens but also 
to the extent of that increase of wealth which 
comes from the talent that is not hidden but made 
to yield honest increment. The same faults can be 
found in nearly all taxes, of course, but few are 
so: entirely defenseless and without the virtues of 
reason and logic as these temporary imposts of 
wartime which have been perpetuated as a perma- 
nent resource of bureacracy. 


While we are on the subject of taxes, as all 
of us must be in these do-good-for-everybody 
times, it is worth reporting that the Tax Foun- 
dation, a “study” organization, has found 151 
hidden federal and state taxes on a loaf of bread 
made and sold in a representative metropolitan 
community. The only taxes counted were those 
paid by the grocer, the baker, the concerns sup- 
plying the ingredients that went directly into the 
bread and the railroads that hauled the ingredi- 
ents. No local taxes were counted, nor was there 
any attempt to add in taxes paid by such far-back 
factors in. the chain of production as the farmer 
who grew the wheat or the manufacturer who 
made pans for the ovens. The study disclosed that 
the grocer, a small independent, paid four federal 
taxes. The baker, a large national corporation, 
paid eight federal taxes. Together, grocer and 
baker paid 15 state taxes. The foundation experts 
say it is impossible to figure out just what all 
these tax costs amount to in the retail price 
of a loaf of bread, but they know they're in 
there because tax costs in spite of prevalent 
naive economic philosophies stemming chiefly 
from Washington, don’t stop at the pocket of 
the collector’s first victim but usually pass on to 
the luckless one who can’t pass them on further. 


eee 
UNDER THE SACRIFICIAL KNIFE 


LOUR exporters may take such consolation 

as they can from the fact that they are not 
the only part of American economy to be penal- 
ized by our devices for rebuilding world economy. 
The fruit growers now join in the growing chorus 
of those who are hurt by ECA policies which 
violate the original and reiterated intent to help 
the rest of the world without injuring ourselves— 
in any other way, that is, than by rendering 
ourselves poorer many billions of dollars. 

The so-called perennial horticultural products 
of this country are highly vulnerable. Congress- 
men from the great vine and tree states complain 
that there are strong indications that European 
nations are using ECA funds to finance a trade 
blockade against American fruit. The grower can- 
not reduce his crop save by cutting down his 
trees or letting the fruit rot on their branches. 
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Meantime European nations establish sources of 
supply elsewhere. Great Britain, the principal 
prewar customer, is approaching prewar status 
in this respect, in spite of its austerity program. 

The moral pointed by this situation, as by 
all the similar situations that have already 
emerged or will emerge, is that you can’t put a 
bureaucratic governor upon the delicate machin- 
ery of commerce without damaging the machine in 
some vital spot. Government never learns that you 
can’t take out a part here and stick another in 
there without ultimately bringing the whole con- 
traption to a stop. Government oversimplifies; 
let’s just throw a few billion dollars into the 
hopper and save world economy, it says. Then it 
is discovered that vital domestic interests have 
been sabotaged and that some of the pockets from 
which those dollars must come in the form of 
taxes are not going to be refilled. 

Of course, for this latter situation, there is 
always an ultimate remedy in the lexicon of the 
welfare state—put money in those pockets from 
some other pockets, and when the supply fails 
just take over all the pockets and sew them into 
Uncle Sam’s breeches. 
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MEN OF A GREAT FLOUR ERA 


War the death of Edward G. Broenniman 
of New York the flour trade has lost one 
of its most colorful figures, a man whose contacts 
led him far beyond his own locale and whose 
volume of sales at the peak of his career placed 
him among the top flour salesmen of all time. 

Mr. Broenniman came frcm Watertown, Wis. 
He always returned there once or twice a year to 
see his friends and family, and that city is his 
final resting place. He was one of Watertown’s 
“Big Three” of the Horatio Alger type, the others 
being Joseph E. Davies, former U.S. ambassador 
to Russia and Great Britain, and the late Ralph 
D. Blumenfeld, editor of the London Daily Ex- 
press. Their last reunion was in London in 1937. 

The Broenniman Co., Inc., for’ many years 
did a large export business as foreign representa- 
tive of the Standard Milling Co., the Northwest- 
ern Consolidated Milling Co. and the Southwest- 
ern Milling Co. This made Mr. Broennimann’s 
outlook and interest international. The account 
of the Globe Milling Co. of his home town he 
handled to the end of his career. 

Mr. Broenniman’s organizing ability and his 
access to the markets for foodstuffs caused Her- 
bert Hoover, when he was head of the Belgian 
Relief Commission, to draft him for purchasing 
agent of the commission, and in that position he 
directed the buying of more .than $350 million 
worth of foodstuffs. His abilities and achieve- 
ments were recognized by the Belgian govern-: 
ment with a gold medal symbolizing the Order 
of the Crown. It was presented to him by King 
Albert. 

When the U.S. went into World War I actively, 
the purchasing department of the Belgian Com- 
mission, with Mr. Broenniman at its head, also 
became purchasing agent for the American Red 
Cross. Later Mr. Broenniman was active in organ- 
izing the U.S. Food Administration. He served as 
sugar administrator. 

In the New York Produce Exchange Mr. 
Broenniman held many offices, and in the New 
York market—largest flour merchandising center 
in the world—he was considered one of the four 
largest operators in-point of volume. Men whose 
memories go back to the turn of the century know 
that such people as Bogert and Greenbank, Ansel 
S. Leo, George A. Zabriskie and Mr. Broenniman 
were accustomed to selling well over 1 million bar- 
rels of flour a year. Single orders have been 
known to reach 1 million sacks. With Mr. 
Broenniman’s death the last of these men has 
left the field (Mr. Zabriskie is in retirement) and 
a fabulous era in the world of flour can be 
entered to the account of history. 
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CANADIAN TRADE COMMENT 








TORONTO—C. D. Howe, minister 
of trade and commerce, announced 
Aug. 3 that the Canada-U.K. wheat 
agreement for the 1948-49 crop year 
has been fully carried out. Final 
transactions to complete the third 
year of the agreement were con- 
cluded on July 27 between the Wheat 
Board and the imported cereals divi- 
sion of the U.K. Ministry of Food. 
The bilateral wheat agreement now 
is in its final crop year. The Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement, to which 
Canada is a party, now is in effect 
but will not alter the expiring 
Canada-U.K. contract. At the con- 
clusion of the contract Canada will 
have sold some 500 million bushels 
of wheat during the four-year period. 

Shipments of Class 2 wheat or that 
exported outside the British contract 
has amounted in the’11 months ended 
June 30 to 65 million bushels. For 
the 12-month period it will probably 
be between 75 and 80 million bushels. 
Prices on Class 2 wheat have aver- 
aged well over the $2 bu. level. 

The Wheat Board has officially 
launched the new era under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement by 
making its first offerings of export 
wheat at the ceiling price of $1.80 
bu. to any of the 20 importing coun- 
tries other than the U.K. 

Between now and July 31, 1950, 


By A. H. Bailey 


Canada is committed to sell to these 
countries a total of 63 million bush- 
els provided they are ready to pay 
the ceiling price. Assuming present 
crop guesses are correct, this would 
mean that Canada will be selling 
virtually her entire exportable wheat 
in the next 12 months between the 
British contract calling for 140 mil- 
lion bushels at $2 bu. and shipments 
to the wheat agreement participants 
at prices somewhere between $1.50 
and $1.80 bu. While the Wheat Board 
may sell outside the agreement to 
countries which are not participating 
at any price it can get it must be 
able to guarantee that the entire 63 
million bushels will be available to 
signatories if they want it at the 
ceiling price any time during the 
crop year. 


NEW POSTWAR TRADE 
COURSE SOUGHT 


Reports indicate that free trade 
with non-dollar countries and a new 
selective dump duty for protection of 
Canadian manufacturers loom high 
in order of priority as government 
experts sit down this month to plot 
a new postwar trade course for Can- 
ada. It will probably be two months 
before any new policy can or will be 
announced. Discussions are now be- 
ing held prior to the expected arrival 


of British experts for preliminary 
talks before the Canada-U.K.-US. 
conference to take place in Washing- 
ton prior to the World Bank and 
Monetary Fund meeting scheduled 
for September 12 in Washington. It 
is not expected that any decisions 
will be made until the Washington 
meetings are finished. 

Reconsideration of Canadian tariff 
and dump policy are important. For 
the immediate and perhaps for the 
long-term future Canada is almost 
certain to need a trade policy which 
will give maximum encouragement to 
imports from non-dollar countries. 
The extreme argument is that we 
should now be prepared to remove 
all tariffs against non-dollar imports. 
This is one starting point of serious 
discussions here by those who see 
ahead the costly and perhaps disas- 
trous alternative of unsold surpluses 
of natural products, such as wheat, 
now being marketed to the tune of 
many hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually in these markets. Against 
this it is contended that tariffs them- 
selves are not the key item in the 
big dollar commodities we now im- 
port from non-dollar countries. Many 
of the biggest imports, it is claimed, 
now enter duty free. Others come in 
under a substantial margin of pref- 
erence. 





CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR 
EXPORTS 205.6 MILLION 


WINNIPEG—With official figures 
for July not yet available, exporters 
of Canadian wheat and wheat flour 
for the other 11 months of the 1948- 
49 crop year totaled more than 205,- 
600,000 bu. and included 45 million 
bushels in the form of flour. The flour 
went to 78 different destinations. The 
wheat went to 36 destinations. 

Apart from the U.K., the Philip- 
pine Islands were the best buyer of 
Canadian flour in the 11-month period 
and took 2,689,398 bu. in terms of 
wheat. Syria was next with 2,498,- 
482 bu. Others were: Italy 2,227,779 
bu., Trinidad-Tobago 2,101,892 bu., 
Venezuela 1,575,135 bu., Jamaica 1,- 
110,204 bu., and Newfoundland 1,- 
051,992 bu. 

Second in purchases of wheat dur- 
ing the 11 months, August to June, 
inclusive, 1948-49, was India with im- 
ports of 10,279,000 bu. Canadian 
wheat. British South Africa took 6,- 
057,000 bu., Belgium 4,833,000 bu., 
Switzerland 4,397,000 bu., Italy 3,- 
646,000., Egypt 2,398,000 bu., Ireland 
1,894,000 bu., Malta 1,865,000 bu., and 
Portugal 1,302,000 bu. 

Exports of Canadian rolled oats, 
oatmeal and oats for the same pe- 
riod aggregated almost 22 million 
bushels, and included 1,696,000 bu. as 
rolled oats and oatmeal, with the 
U.K. the biggest buyer of the latter 
and taking 519,000 bu. in terms of 
oats. The U.S. imported 17,512,000 
bu. of the 20,296,000 bu. of oats 
cleared from Canada in the 11-month 
period. 

Barley exports from the Dominion 
in the 11 months totaled 19,976,000 
bu. and of this 9,101,000 were cleared 
to the U.S., 3,769,000 bu. to Belgium, 
2,707,000 bu. to the Netherlands, .2,- 
492.000 bu. to Denmark and 1,321,000 
bu. to Norway. 

Rye exports for the same period 


amounted to 9,344,000 bu. and includ- 
ed 6,337,000 for the U.S. and 1,006,- 
000 bu. for Belgium. Flaxseed exports 
for the August-June period 1948-49 
reached 4,368,000 bu., with 2,305,000 
bu. going to Belgium. The remainder 
went to 14 other destinations. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA-MALAY TRADE 
LIKELY TO DECREASE 


OTTAWA —tTrade between Canada 
and Malay which increased substan- 
tially during the first quarter of 
current calendar year, is likely to 
show progressive declines as the year 
advances, due to import and exchange 
controls on the importation of goods 
from dollar areas. 

The department of trade and com- 
merce reports that government con- 
trol over the flour trade, in force 
since the re-occupation, is to be dis- 
continued Sept. 1, 1949. These con- 
trols have involved government-to- 
government purchases and local dis- 
tribution by government appointed 
representatives. Prices have, of 
course, been fixed and will probably 
remain under supervision for an in- 
definite time. 

This decontrol of flour imports 
and distribution is hardly likely to 
assist Canadian trade as supplies may 
be freely available from Australia. 
Except in the event of a shortage in 
Australian supplies, therefore, the 
outlook for a revival in this business 
is generally as discouraging as in the 
case of most other commodities. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT INSPECTIONS REPORTED 


TORONTO—In the 11 months of 
current crop year ended June, 273,- 
658,717 bu. wheat were inspected in 
the western Canada division com- 
pared with 222,522,636 bu. for the 
same period last year. Of these 
amounts 80.54% and 55.89% respec- 
tively graded No. 3 northern or 
higher. 





CANADIAN BOARD FIXES 
MINIMUM WHEAT VALUES 


WINNIPEG—tThe Canadian Wheat 
Board last week released its fixed 
minimum carlot prices for wheat for 
the 1949-50 season and announced 
that street price cards are in the 
hands of the printers and will be dis- 
tributed as soon as possible. 

In the case of No. 1 northern 
wheat, the fixed minimum carlot price 
is $1.75 bu. This price is fixed by the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act as 
amended. The prices for the other 


grades were fixed by the board in: 


their proper relation to the price for 
the top grade. 

Prices for some of the top straight 
grades follow, tough wheat is 3¢ bu. 
less: 

No. 1 hard $1.75, No. 1 northern 


—* * 
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$1.75, No. 2 northern $1.72, No. 3 
northern $1.70, No. 4 northern $1.65, 
No. 1 C.W. amber durum $1.75, No. 
2 C.W. amber durum $1.72, No. 1 
C.W. Garnet $1.70, No. 1 Alberta 
Red winter $1.75, No. 1 mixed wheat 
$1.56. 

At the same time the Canadian 
Wheat Board announced the insur- 
able value for wheat, oats, barley and 
flaxseed. For wheat it will be $2.05 
bu., basis in store Fort Wiliam-Port 
Arthur or Vancouver. For No. 2 C.W. 
oats the price will be 75¢ bu., No. 3 
C.W. six row barley $1.25 bu., and 
No. 1 C.W. flaxseed $3.50 bu. These 
insurable values will cover grain in 
store in country elevators in the 
western division and will be basis 
the grades mentioned Fort William 
and Port Arthur. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT EXPORT TRAFFIC 
HEAVY AT VANCOUVER 


VANCOUVER—In addition to one 
ship now loading here for Turkey 
with a full cargo of wheat, the Pana- 
manian S.S. Panaghia has arrived to 
take 9,000 tons of sacked wheat for 
Iran under charter to Dreyfus & Co. 

The 1949-50 crop year here started 
out strong with nearly a dozen ships 
in port at the start of August, all 
booked to take part and full cargoes 
of grain. Wheat board officials expect 
to clear some 5 million bushels this 
month. 











BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NAMED PURCHASING AGENT 


TORONTO — The appointment of 
J. G. Livingstone as purchasing agent 
of the Canadian Doughnut Co., Ltd., 
has been announced. Mr. Livingstone 
succeeds B. R. Beamish, who has 
been promoted to a sales executive 
position. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CALLS IN VANCOUVER 


VANCOUVER—R. G. Butchart in 
charge of the Maple Leaf Milling Co. 
operations at Medicine Hat, Alta., 
was a coast visitor on business dur- 
ing the week. He conferred with the 
local Maple Leaf manager, R. T. Os- 
borne. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
FOOD PRICES CLIMB 
WINNIPEG—Canada’s cost-of-liv- 
ing index continues to soar with ris- 
ing food prices spearheading the 
climb. The index reached a new all- 
time high for June when it moved 
to 162.1 from 160.5 the month pre- 
vious, according to figures released 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—The case for the reduc- 
tion of the flour extraction rate in 
Britain has many protagonists but 
although they have the same object 
in view the reasons for requiring a 
lower rate, or in some cases for not 
requiring it, are varied. 

There are those who point to the 
wartime occupied countries of Eu- 
rope where the bread is stated to 
be whiter and of better quality than 
that obtainable in Britain. Why Brit- 
ain should not enjoy a better loaf as 
one small fruit of victory is a major 
feature of their campaign. Others 
consider that lower extraction flour, 
suitably treated in accordance with 
the tenets of modern scientific de- 
velopment, would be of inestimable 
benefit to the health of the country. 
Another school of thought, equally 
vociferous, claims that it is high ex- 


By George E. Swarbreck 





traction flour which is conducive to 
health and internal well being and 
that, in consequence, the 85% extrac- 
tion rate must be retained. 

Another prominent body of opin- 
ion bases its campaign on the in- 
creased amounts of millfeed which 
would be available for livestock. The 
farming unions are especially mili- 
tant in this connection. Rupert de la 
Bere, for many years a member of 
parliament noted for his interest 
in the flour trade, recently put this 
angle to John Strachey, minister of 
food. He asked the minister to aban- 
don the idea of importing the finished 
article and to import wheat to pre- 
vent the reduction in the amount 
of feed available to animals. Mr. 
Strachey, while acknowledging the 
importance of obtaining more feed 
for animals, said that it was not by 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


—**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 
Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 




















COATSWORTH & COOPER 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 














Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 











CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


any means certain that it was better 
to import it in the form of wheat 
and for the British millers to process 
it than to import increased barley, 
oats and other grains. This reply may 
be taken as an indication of the gov- 
ernment’s views on the situation. 


RICE GROWING 
TO BE STUDIED 

Two U.S. agricultural experts with 
experience of modern methods of 
rice cultivation and milling are to 
visit British Guiana in order to ad- 
vise the government on the methods 
to be adopted for increasing the 
colony’s rice production. They ‘are 
Henry M. Beachell, associate agron- 
omist in rice production and breed- 
ing at the U.S. Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, and O. B. Brown, a farm man- 
agement specialist with the Arkansas 
Agricultural Extension Service. The 
services of these experts have been 
provided under the ECA technical 
assistance program. 


Mr. Beachell and Mr. Brown will 
prepare a report on the local rice 
industry and will recommend the 
measures to be taken to improve pro- 
duction and will study the reorgan- 
ization of the milling facilities. New 
plans formulated by the government 
include the irrigation of 82,500 acres 
along the coast for rice growing. 


BRITISH BREAD 
SUBSIDY 


British bakers, having examined 
figures produced by cost investi- 
gators, have claimed that under the 
prevailing prices chargeable for bread 
under government direction, and after 
taking into account the subsidy on 
flour paid by the authorities, they 
were losing money or at most were 
only making a profit of 3¢ on every 
sack of 280 lb. flour turned into 
bread. As a result of the representa- 
tions made by the bakers’ associa- 
tion officials, the government has 
decided that for England and Wales 
the rate of subsidy will be upped 
by 13¢ sack from Feb. 9, 1949, and 
increased further by 26¢ sack from 
March 27. The provisional rate of 
subsidy payable on each sack of 280 
lb. flour used for bread making will 
then be $1.82. 


The bakers’ accountants are exam- 
ining a proposal by the Ministry of 
Food for mitigating the effect of the 
interval between the period of the 
accounts produced for inspection and 
the date when rates can be adjusted. 
This has been a source of complaint 
by the trade for a long time. When 
the examination has been completed, 
further discussions will take place be- 
tween trade representatives and the 
ministry in order to arrive at the 
final settlement of the rate of sub- 
sidy operative in England and Wales 
after March 27. 


In Scotland, the rate has been in- 
creased by 44¢ from May 22, 1949, 
bringing the total amount paid by 
the government in respect of each 
sack of flour to $2.44. 


WORLD-WIDE PO 


PULAR FLOUR BRANDS 


PURITY + THREE STARS + GREAT WEST +» CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN 
co. 


CABLE ADDRESS -"LAKURON" 


CANADA FLOUR MILLS 


LIMITED 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 








Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- 
forth, Ont., Canada 





EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GOLD STAR” * “EXCELLENCE” + “ROSELAND” + “MAGIC” 


Always “Excellence” in Name and 
Quality 








? Oldest Established Manufacturers of 
JUTE and COTTON BAGS 


IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


MOM 


Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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A ComPLeTE LINE 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
Short Patent 


GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 


CHALLENGER 
EAGL 
GOLD 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium 


Pure 


Save time and money. 


EAGLE ROL 


NEW ULM, 
Quality Flo 


OF QUALITY FLOURS 


Extra Strong Patent 


E 
High Gluten Patent 


COIN 


High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 


Fancy First Clear 


BLIZZARD 


Extra Strong First Clear 
Rye 


SOLD COIN 


Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 


Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Get your complete line 


Bakery Flours in one car. 


LER MILL CO. 


MINNESOTA 
urs since 1856 


RYE FLOUR MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Rye flour prices are little 
changed, but trade remains hand-to-mouth. 
Quotations Aug. 8: pure white $4.25, me- 
dium $4.05, dark $3.70 sacked, Minneapolis. 

Philadelphia: With the majority of bak- 
ers harboring the opinion that the price 
of rye is too high, demand for the dark 
flour is on a minimized basis. A few hand- 
to-mouth orders are the only means of 
keeping the local market from complete 
stagnation. The quotation on rye white of 
$4.70@4.80 is 10¢ sack under that of the 
week earlier. 

St. Louis: Prices are 10¢ bag lower. Sales 
and shipping directions are slow. Pure 
white $4.70, medium $4.50, dark rye $3.60, 
rye meal $4.35. 

Buffalo: There has been little change 
in the rye flour market this week. Prices 
of the dark, medium and light flours have 
been lowered about 10¢, and the demand 
and supply continue’ to be adequate. Buyers 
are stili operating on a hand-to-mouth 
basis awaiting further reductions. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $4.75@4.80, dark 
$3.65@3.70, medium $4.55 @4.60. 

Chicago: Duliness prevails in the rye 
flour market as buyer interest continues 
lacking. Directions were fair. White patent 
rye $4.05@4.20, medium $3.85@3.90, dark 
$3@ 3.50. 

New York: Rye flour sales were light. 
Many buycrs held off in hopg of a break 
in prices similar to the recent one in 





wheat flours. Pure white patents $4.50@ 
4.70. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $4.70, white 
ry2 $6.25. 

Pittsburgh: Declining rye flour prices 


buoyed up the sales a trifle, but only fill-in 
orders continued to be placed. Immediate 
deliveries are the rule. A _ \littie better 
demand for rye breads is reported by some 
bakers in territories outside of the city. 
Rye flour, fancy white, No. 1, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points, $4.50@4.69, medium $4.20@ 
4.49, dark $3.94@4, blended $5.35@5.59, rye 
meal $4@4.19. 











EXTRA HOUR 


‘ OF yy STABILITY 


O With 


1SDOM 


FL “CLUTEN 


FLOUR 





A new development 
wenese § Which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA. NEBRASKA 





THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








‘“‘Dependable’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily + FERGUS FALLS MINN. 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHEr,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A [— 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


Manufacture icine 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Garland Milling 


CORPORATION 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
GREENSBURG, IND. 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 








CRETE, NEB. 





| THE CRETE MILLS 











OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto- Montreal: 





There is no demand 
for these products. Quotations Aug. 6: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $4.25; oat- 
meal in 9$8-lb. jutes $5.15, f.o.b. Toronto 
or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal de- 
mand is seasonal, with sales small and 
supplies moderate. No export business was 
indicated. Quotations: rolled oats in 80-Ib. 
sacks $4.65 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeat in 98-lb. sacks $5.60. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quoted 
at $4.85 Aug. 8; 24-0z. packages $3.10 case, 
48-oz. packages $3.35. 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for July 30 and 


Aug. 6: 

BRAN— July 30 Aug. 6 
po Vereen $38.00@ 38.59 $40.00@ 40.40 
September .... 37.75@ 38.25 38.75@ 39.00 
October ...... 37.75@ 38.25 38.75@ 39.00 
November .... 38.50@ 38.95 38.75@ 39.15 
December .... 38.75@ 39.00 39.05@ 39.20 
January ...... -@*39.25 39.25@ 39.40 

SHORTS— 
pe eee $....@*44.75 $45.50@ 46.25 
September .... 42.25@ 43.35 42.00@ 43.50 
October ...... 41.75@ 42.25 42.25@ 42.75 


November .... 41.00@ 42.00 42.00@ 42.75 
December 40.75@ 41.75 41.50@ 42.00 


January ...... 40.50@ 41.50 41.00@ 41.75 
Sales (tons) .. 480 0 
*Sale. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of week ending July 30, 1949, 
and July 31, 1948, as reported to the Grain 
Branch of the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 


--American— -—in bond—, 
July July July July 
30 31 30 31 

1949 1948 1949 1948 
Wheat 234,107 169,181 65 35 
ae ,756 1,972 vr ose 
ER 6 a eekoess 17,745 3,821 wi 877 
| WEL 4,091 901 309 uot 
Barley ...... 25,441 6,537 oe 296 
Flaxseed 15,449 861 ‘we 
Soybeans .... 2,928 459 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store ‘ind 
afloat in Canadian markets July 30 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, none (110,000) bu.; 
corn, 399,000 (206,000); oats, none (none); 
rye, none (13,000); barley, 74,000 (none). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, July 30, 1949 (000’s omit- 
ted): 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Buffalo 65 ée 309 e« 

OE. Nebicets ee oe ee ee 
Lakes ...... rr és re os 108 
New York ...... a es 
Canal 





TCR 65 ‘3 309 108 
Previous week .. 121 ee 314 T 
July 31, 1948 ... 35 877 oe 296 
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A Complete Flour Service 
















Hard Spring Wheat 

Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


+ + + 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 








Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











a adiekendlen 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO, 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER 
8t. Joseph, Mo. 











MADE-RITE 
7 
Superior Bakery Flours 
KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO 











PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


s £ vator (¢ 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
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House Group Votes 


Expansion of 
Social Security 


WASHINGTON—The House Ways 
and Means Committee this week 
favorably reported a bill to expand 
coverage of social security benefits 
and old age benefits to self-employed 
persons whose net average earnings 
exceed $400 a year and several other 
substantial groups now excluded from 
these social security acts. 

This bill, it is believed, would in- 
volve all independent operators, such 
as bakery “bobtailers” not now cov- 
ered by the law. 

The committee action comes as a 
surprise since it was believed that 
Congress would not approve addi- 
tional legislation which would in- 
volve additional drains on the fed- 
eral treasury. While the committee 
reported the bill favorably it is be- 
lieved that there was considerable 
opposition within the group and the 
course of floor action by the House 
is in doubt. 

¥ ¥ 
“Bobtailers” Status Affected 

WASHINGTON—The House Ways 
and Means Committee has recom- 
mended repeal of the so-called “Gear- 
hart Resolution” which calls for 
amendment of the Social Security Act 
to exclude from coverage about 750,- 
000 commission workers who were 
considered under common law as “in- 
dependent contractors” instead of 
employees. 

If the recommendation of the com- 
mittee is followed by the Congress, 
such employees will be blanketed un- 
der the Social Security Act and em- 
ployers will have to pay social se- 
curity, unemployment or insurance 
contribution taxes for them. 

Included in this category are the 
co-called “bobtailers” in the baking 
industry, the American Bakers Assn. 
has pointed out. 

“Bakers will recall that in June, 
1948, the Congress as a result of 
many protests on the part of employ- 
ers passed the ‘Gearhart Resolution’ 
which amended the Social Security 
Act to exclude from coverage of the 
act 750,000 commission workers who 
were considered under common law 
‘independent contractors’ instead of 
employees,” the ABA said in a recent 
bulletin to its members. “Included in 
this category are so-called ‘bob- 
tailers’. 

“Prior to the Supreme Court deci- 
sions in the U.S. vs. Silk & Bartels 
et al. vs. Birmingham et al. in 1947, 
this group had not been covered by 
the Social Security Act. Thus, em- 
ployers were not required to pay 
social security, unemployment or in- 
surance contribution taxes for them. 

“As a result of these Supreme 
Court decisions, which stated new 
criteria as to what constituted an 
employee, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue issued regulations to set up 
standards which had the effect of 
extending social security coverage to 
these groups. There was such wide- 
spread protest, however, that the 
effective date was postponed and 
Congress passed H. J. Res. 296 known 
as the ‘Gearhart Resolution’ to main- 
tain the status quo with respect to 
the exclusion from coverage of these 
employees. 

“Any baker who has ‘bobtailer’ 
arrangements should write to his 
congressman and senators explain- 
ing his position and request that he 





vote against the repeal of H.J. Res. 
296, the ‘Gearhart Resolution’.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR DESTROYED 

BROWN SPUR, KANSAS—An ele- 
vator owned by the Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, was destroyed by fire 
recently at Brown Spur, Kansas. 
Lightning was believed to have 
caused the blaze which also con- 
sumed 10,000 bu. of wheat in storage 
at the 12,000 bu. capacity structure. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT PROGRAM HELD 
FOR ONTARIO FARMERS 


TORONTO — Ontario first wheat- 
land day was held on a farm near 
Langstaff and was sponsored by York 
County Crop Improvement Assn. 
Farmers had a chance to compare 
different varieties of winter wheat 
including such favorites as Dawson, 
Cornell 595, Dawbull and Egyptian 
Amner. Advantages of such wheat 
varieties were explained by W. H. 
Waddell of the Ontario Agricultural 
College, T. Kennedy, Ontario minister 
of agriculture, and Dr. H. H. Love, 
Cornell University, one of the men 
who developed Cornell 595. Mr. Ken- 
nedy told farmers their future was 
something even they could not imag- 
ine and noted that every generation 
had produced something new in agri- 
cultural science and progress. Some 
3,500 farmers were in attendance and 
they had an opportunity to see wheat 
cut, threshed and straw baled, then 
fields plowed and cultivated all in 
one day. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GI COLLEGE BUILDINGS 
MADE INTO GRAIN BINS 

NEW YORK—With an explanation 
that the state anticipates a declining 
crop of GI students and an increase 
in the supply of wheat, buildings at 
Sampson College are being convert- 
ed into grain storage for 2% million 
bu. of government-owned wheat. 

It had already been announced 
that the postwar emergency college 
at Sampson, N.Y., which held its 
third commencement last June, would 
not be reopened this fall. Classroom 
equipment that is being removed is to 
be distributed among other state in- 
stitutions. 

Wheat to be stored in the buildings 
will be the property of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp., acquired under the 
price support program. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. H. WAREING PROMOTED 
BY PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
MINNEAPOLIS—R. H. Wareing, 

Minneapolis, has been appointed con- 

troller, flour milling division, Pills- 

bury Mills, it has been announced by 

A. B. Sparboe, division president. Mr. 

Wareing was formerly budget techi- 

cian for the corporation. Before that 

he had been office manager and as- 
sistant controller of the flour milling 
division. 

Edwin G. Swallender, Minneapolis, 
will become assistant controller, flour 
milling division. He has been division 
chief accountant. Clinton J. Nelson 
is promoted to chief accountant. 














Subsidy Questions 





(Continued from page 9) 


tion raised to the subsidy regulation 
is against section 571.2 (I). This pro- 
vision places the responsibility for 
arrival at announced destinations of 
shipments of wheat and wheat flour 
on the exporter. This also is viewed 
as unreasonable, since the exporter 
is without control over the commodi- 
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The Stock Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, 


and allied stocks listed on the New York 


Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


Gen. Mills, Inc., 33%%4% Pfd..... 103% 104% 
Horn & Har Corp., N.Y., $5 Pfd. 109 113% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ...... 95 97 

Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. ........ 110 111% 


High Low Close Close 
July 29, Aug. 5, 
949 1 


po AS er a ee ere re ee oe ee 30% 25% 29% 
SAREE, LD. Ee ois cet coscsccccvecncunticn 83 716 ones 82% 
po i eR eee Sry eee ee 45% 35% 44 45 
Amoewionm Cynmnmstd, PIG. 2... 06. cccciccsccccccccccces 108% 108 108 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ................6..0ee005 34 26% 34% 34% 
SE. ae dks WEEN A SCL Wee Os ovo ewes USNs vee canhewes 44% 38) 42% 444 
Ee Pee Per eee ee 1% 2 2% 
cn, ao oe syin.e 0 6 05.600 sR eat 15% 13% 14% 14 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ................... 93% 85 92% 92% 
Corm Products Befiming Co. ....... ccc cccccccccesvnss Be 57 62% 62 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd. ................. 183% 171% PR 183% 
ME Md leah oc bse'g co's $8 50's a bales s Cutmearain’ 504% 43 41% 

“Dow Chemical, $3. = 2nd Bsc 00a: ob wees: CREE 108% 101 10656 106 
I GE A EIS. oo oc ccc newt eccses)-cnbeeeee 06 101% nes 105% 
SE SE MS 06 bap co dans wid cide viv bs 0.0 OAREREMS 0% 9% 104% 10% 
lh ES DD eee res 163% 153 vr 
tS Eras 3944 43% 43% 
ED I Sh hs oaks 0 ik des cess cage «0 Ome 21% 445K 48%, 49%, 
General Mills, Inc., “* le os Fos Ve awe es Gb oc: REE 128% 123% 125% 126% 
Se ocak ee ccc rccbbeuvte » EMMeGEE 120 103% 120 
Great A. & P. Tea Gn, ° "$5 i 44 6'0.0:4:0 0.0.g0ds 0's 0 ae eee 142 135% 138 137 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” .........0..-scceceeees 104% ae 9% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York ................. 32% 30% ahaa 31% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $8 Pfd. ........ 144 133 aeea 143% 
ME ME TAA Ss el eetoncasicehs Be ob andes cubuemne 341% 33 33% 34% 
National Biscuit SU Sedalia k wave 10:00 4.6 6d 2 og Ws 0 CR 35 30% 33% 34% 
Ss See eee 32% 26 28% 29% 
I I Mss WE EUs cc cece sec caeercnvecesss 105% 100% 104 
pA ire cor ee eee ee 65% 57% 661% 67 
0S EE er ee eee en eee 92% 854 90% 92 

ee, Clee. Lbs cs Su popesdere sovees eae 150 143% rr 149 
le eh ogee Coe RES SC 60s 0c dee Veewe 9% 6% 65% 7 
MO, I, bin wehbe cc besnceveccedesivons 21% 174% 19% 20% 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. ................45. 89%, 82 yale 88%, 
EY OE UE ee Laas colds seed tic Saniscccceenssye 41 35% 40% 40% 
SUES MIS MOD BPR ccc theres te ccercccscctoces 100 94 99 
ES ccc casi kc oscdscccscdednvven 493% 361% 48% 48% 
United Biscuit of America .....................00055 23% 19% 23% 
United Biscuit of America, $4.50 Pfd. ....... Piste? 104% 103 103% 

Victor Chemical _— Ee, BP PEP eee tobe a 38% 33% 37 
WO ME, CBs. vec cree iwc cnevcievesecee nescence. 8% 
Ward Baking bo ‘$5.50 EE, ree HU be beh Ga-caes saree 944% 87% ; 92% 
Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ............ 17 184% 
7Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., Inc. .... 13% 15 
Standard Millimg Co. 2.0... ccscccccesvescecs 6% 6% 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded Aug. 5: 
Bid Asked Bid Asked 
BOG Te BBG. whet icccsés 27% 28% National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. .. 180% 182 
Cream of Wheat ............+. 26% Lt Novadel Ageme ............... 13% 14% 
*Flour Mills of Am., Inc. ..... 10 10% EE Gn 6.4 o: cea h'¢.0 Rede 6: 14% 13% 
General Foods Corp., or 50 Pfd. 98% 100 Purity Bakeries Corp. ........ 28 28% 


Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd...97% 98% 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd...80% 81 
Victor Chem. Works, $3.50 Pfd...96 98 
WOR. GE GM ob 24 poebe ess 13% 13% 


Over counter. ¢Subsidiary Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. *Chicago Stock Market. 





ty or product once it moves in ocean 
commerce, 

For example, a consignment to a 
foreign port like Antwerp means 
that this cargo is subject to diversion 
to any one of a number of foreign 
countries, a possibility which no ex- 
porter could control. Since the dis- 
puted provision carries with it the 
potential withholding of the subsidy 
payment if there was a diversion of 
the consignment to others than the 
original consignee or, for example, 
to an ECA country, the U.S. exporter 
might find himself denied subsidy 
payment with only doubtful recourse 
against the buyer. 

A third matter which may rise as 
an administrative difficulty in deter- 
mining subsidy rates is that of des- 


tinations. This condition will not oc- 
cur when wheat is selling at the 
maximum price of the pact but, if 
and when the price breaks from that 
level, difficulty is forecast. 

The price equivalent calculations 
originally printed sets up a subsidy. 
base for all areas of destination from 
all areas of shipment. If wheat prices 
are off the maximum it will be nec- 
essary to announce subsidy rates for 
each destination port if trade is to 
meet competition, it is claimed. How- 
ever, since the USDA is maintaining 
its export monopoly, this matter is 
currently academic. But in regard 
to private shipments of flour it might 
be troubelsome and should require 
milling trade study, this source sug- 
gests. 





Norway, Venezuela, East Indies 


Figure in Subsidized Flour Sales 


Sales of export flour during the 
past week were limited in spite of 
the inauguration of the flour sub- 
sidy plan under the International 
Wheat Agreement which became ef- 
fective Aug. 1. Flour which has been 
sold thus far and is being subsidized 
by government funds was traded with 
Norway, Venezuela and Netherlands 
East Indies. 

Minor lots of 72% hard and soft 
wheat flour were acquired by Neth- 
erlands East Indian importers. Trades 
were in the range of $4.21@4.25 
sacked, Gulf, for the hard wheat 
flour and $4.11@4.15 sacked, Gulf, 
for the soft wheat flour. 

Norway bought approximately 1,- 
000 long tons of flour to fill space 
in boats leaving the Gulf and Chi- 


cago in the first half of September. 
Venezuela bought several small lots 
of one- to three-car size which fig- 
ured in with the subsidy program. 

Washington officials were unwilling 
to disclose actual flour tonnage sold 
under subsidy the past week, but said 
that between 30 and 40 sellers re- 
ported sales to three or four buyers. 
Wheat sales reported made by the 
CCC have not been registered with 
the Wheat Council, since the CCC 
has not computed its price computa- 
tions. 

Demand from other importing for- 
eign countries was slow. A few Latin 
American countries such as Puerto 
Rico, Guatemala and Cuba bought 
a few small scattered lots, but busi- 
ness in general was slow. 


26 





Frank Viault, Jr. 


HEADS EXCHANGE—Frank Viault, 
Jr., California Milling Corp., recent- 
ly was elected president of the Los 
Angeles Grain Exchange. The original 
announcement in this publication on 
Mr. Viault’s election as head of the 
exchange carried a picture of his 
father, Frank Viault, president of 
the California Milling Co. 





Brannan Plan 





(Continued from page 10) 


the committee construe this to ex- 
clude hogs, butter.and other products 
of agriculture which can be proc- 
essed into finished goods or com- 
modities. 

A second restriction on the use of 
production payments for a commod- 
ity is that they cannot be used if 
such use would result in the sub- 
stantial reduction of the market 
price or the demand for the com- 
modity. 

And, finally, the Senate bill knocks 
out the high level of production pay- 
ment support which Secretary Bran- 
nan asked and imposes a qualification 
that if production payment use has 
met the foregoing requirements they 
cannot be applied at more than 75% 
of parity. 

This provision clearly marks the 
handiwork of Sen. George D. Aiken 
(R., Vt.), who, while approving of 
the production payment principle, 
has insisted that it must be used 
sparingly or else it would swamp the 
government programs with excessive 
costs. 

Limits Funds 


In the proposed law only funds 
available from Title 32 can be used 
in any price support program on per- 
ishable, nonbasic agricultural com- 
modities. 

When supplies of nonbasic perish- 
able commodities are in excess of 
normal supply as defined in the Aiken 
Act of 1948 the secretary through 
public hearings shall determine if a 
price support program is to be un- 
dertaken and the method to be used. 

The bill now goes to the full Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee. The 
measure edges a little closer to the 
position of the House-approved Gore 
bill, which would continue the 90% 
price support level for the basic com- 
modities for another year and which 
also killed the Brannan production 
payment test plan. Meeting the ob- 
jections of the Democratic southern 
cotton and tobacco interests and re- 
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moving the name of Aiken from the 
1948 act would appear to remove 
any formidable House objections to 
the Senate proposal, it is forecast 
here. 

The Brannan farm plan had lost 
considerable impetus recently. It was 
seen primarily as a labor bill and not 
a farm bill. It was adjudged a subtle 
appeal to the industrial worker and 
the farmer in an effort to amalga- 
mate these groups into a common 
cause. The farm leaders appear to 
have avoided the trap, realizing that 
the farm vote would lose its political 
power once it succumbed to the 
blandishments of the labor organi- 
zations. 
¥ ¥ 


Brannan Undaunted, 
Appeals to Farmers 
for Plan Backing 


WASHINGTON—While the Demo- 
cratic Congress has turned a cold 
shoulder on his farm _ program, 
Charles F. Brannan, secretary of 
agriculture, this week returned to 
the political hustings to urge Mis- 
souri farmers to get behind his leg- 
islative proposal, indicating that the 
administration intends to keep up 
the fight into the next congression- 
al campaign. 

Before a session of the Missouri 
Farmers Assn. at the University of 
Missouri on Aug. 8 the secretary re- 
viewed many of the subjects he has 
been using to plug his plan. He noted 
the concentration of industrial activ- 
ity in a relatively few firms. Repeat- 
ing his remark that three compa- 
nies in the milling industry did 38% 
of the business. 

“It is easy to see that the farmer 
has long been pitted against eco- 
nomic giants in the business of sup- 
plying food for the lives of the Amer- 
ican people,” he said. 

He referred to the production pay- 
ment principle as a “sound stabiliza- 
tion program which would give the 
taxpayers their money’s worth.” 
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R. H. HEGMAN ELECTED 
GRAIN GROUP PRESIDENT 


MINNEAPOLIS — Ralph H. Heg- 
man, Kellogg Commission Co., has 
been elected president of the Minne- 
apolis Grain Commission Merchants 
Assn. 

Frank B. Getchell, Getchell-Tanton 
Co., was named vice president and 
Ray King, Cargill, Inc., secretary- 
treasurer. 

Directors include Mr. Hegman, who 
served last year as secretary-treas- 
urer, Mr. Getchell, Mr. King, Gene 
Quinn, retiring president, Otto Grapp, 
Leo Dickerson and Julian Seim. 
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FALL MEETING PLANNED 
BY CONNECTICUT BAKERS 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. — The fall 
convention of the Connecticut Bakers 
Assn. will be held Sept. 26 at the 
Hotel Elton, Waterbury, Conn., ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
Charles Barr, secretary of the group. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS GRAIN, FEED 
MEETING SET FOR MAY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—The 53rd 
annual convention of the Kansas 
Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. 
will be held May 5-6, 1950, at Hotel 
Kansas in Topeka, officials of the 
organization have announced. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 lb. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 
Ib.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 





Chicago Mpls. Kans.City St. arg Buffalo 
re Ce Fads 'F ook 6 ie LENS $...@6.95 $6.55@6.60 $...@... $... - $7.05@7.15 
I SU ns os éiw-o.c wsltied 5.25@5.45 ee ee on GE, eae n= -@. 
Spring high gluten .............. -+-@... 5.50@5.75 ‘3 oP coke eS 5.90@5.95 
Re eee -@. 5.35 @5.55 cee inc --@5.50 see e bie 
Spring etandarG 2. ....cccsrssdes 5.15@ 5.35 5.20@5.40 RE Pee -»@5.40 5.60@5.65 
os. we a. ee ere 4.80@5.25 5.00@5.40 me BPE --@5.10 5.40@5.45 
Hard winter family ........ ry. IS ~+-@... 5.55@6.50 -- @6.65 eo Qeevs 
Hard winter short .............. 5.15@5.40 ae 5.10@5.20 E80 sw Qicear 
Hard winter standard .......... Pe x. 4.90@5.00 fe ae Py 
Hard winter first clear ......... - @4.30 oe@ .6 3.10@3.20 --@4.05 co fee 
Soft winter family ............6- a cee — =< re oi SFO: 245 tee 
Soft winter short patent ....... 5.90@6.40 --@.. 6.10@6.50 --@5.65 5.35@5.40 
Soft winter standard ........... 4.45 @5.95 --@. Te axes see A ee 
Soft winter straight ..... @.. «++@... 4.85@4.90 ...@4.60 5.15@5.20 
Soft winter first clear 4.95 @ 5.60 oe: oe Te --@4.10 4.25@4.30 
Rye flour, white ............66. 4.05 @4.20 1. @4. 25 --@.. --+-@4.70 4.75 @4.80 
MRyO: MOU, GRP ccaviccessvccnce 3.00 @3. -@3.70 --@.. --@3.60 3.65@3.70 
Durem, SFam., GUIK ...ncsccesers 5.30@5.43 5. 15@5. 20 a @5.95 «++ @5.64 

New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 

OE. TEER «60 bb scar rctcormes $...@7.25 $6.70@6.90 $...@. $6.54@6.74 $...@... 
Spring high gluten ............. 6.00@6.15 6.20@6.30 5. 97 @6. 07 5.98@6.29 ...@. 
GOTE  GROCE os ud Fete cep ecneose coe @ oe 6.00@6.10 5.82@5.92 5.72@6.09 wh it 
GPT GUBMGRTE anc ccc cc sccccis 5.65@5.85 5.90@6.00 5.67@5.77 5.48@5.99 -@. 
Speins Greet CWAS ... 6 cic eees se 5.40@5.60 5.70@5.80 5.52@5.62 5.33@5.79 -@.. 
Hard winter short .............- 5.75@5.85 5.70@5.80 5.72@5.82 5.60@5.65 -@.. 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.55@5.65 5.60@5.70 5.47@5.62 5. vis pe 49 — oe 
Soft winter family ............. se SD eee es a 7.24@7.27 ...@. oot oe 
Soft winter straight ........... 4.65 @5.20 o++-@... 4.77@5.37 -@. oi ae 
Soft winter standard ........... eoe@... SOE. 20  «..@... D ye ee 
Rye flour, Whit® .....cccccccess 4.50@4.70 4.70@4.80 --@. 4.50@ 4.69 +. Ak 
Mee: Gaus, GALE) cho ci cccwewscsce ee Ve Pees hPa eo; os 3.94@4.00 ...@.. 
Durum, g7an., DUWIK ..cccscssees 5.92@6.04 ete aes -@. «++ @5.84 oes @ op 

Seattle Los Angeles Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ... my - @6.80 ¢. -@. Spring top patentg .. $...@11.00 $11.15@11.40 
Bluestem ........ - @6.04 @ ons Spring second patent{ --@10.50 10.65@10.90 
Bakery grades ... . @6.26 wf wes Spring first clearf ... ...@ 9.40 vi, Jerre 
AES... bin cas own a. Meee eee Spring exports§ ..... ~+-@14.00 »-@ 

Ontario soft winterst -@ 9.30 -@ 


**Cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand jutes, §98-lb. cottons. §280-Ib. cottons. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on July 30, and corresponding date of a year ago: 


Baltimo 
Boston 
Buffalo 


Ft. 


Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 


Kansas 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 

Afloat 


Omaha 
Peoria 


Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
Louis 


St. 
Wichita 
Lakes 
Canals 


Totals 


re 


City 


TELE ee eee ee 777 

















7—Wheat—7, -———Corn———.. -—Oats——, -——-Rye——, -—~Barley— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
4,581 4,415 702 6 974 5 175 9 530 102 
359 T os Tr as Ae ‘ es ee 
9,187 2,011 680 45 2,923 158 12 2,125 47 
919 843 is as 108 - un ae 386 be 
18,176 6,354 1,327 732 2,740 1,960 1,516 96 191 284 
15,431 3,516 360 42 1,749 114 245 io Tene 165 
12,113 12,881 139 84 193 176 12 8 31 35 
3,119 3,329 2 eo a% ee A ‘s 10 1 
13,150 13,442 Se es “a me ee 7 oe ee 
3,687 1,771 418 230 287 106 55 9 eo es 
37,438 38,056 138 31 115 29 100 96 60 83 
2,452 719 es os 111 27 8 -- 1,132 1,494 
8,829 578 33 55 0 4,357 269 994 343 6,312 2,112 
1,032 1,492 162 14 3 17 $0 ~~ ee ee 
1,239 196 oe 4 se 2 
14,399 221 131 606 131 195 50 6 88 
os 56 1 139 94 35 we ar is 40 
- 2,957 2,452 98 es 202 5 44 46 146 173 
1,329 162 37 47 493 123 53 4 96 68 
6,814 6,666 260 273 593 280 es . 19 14 
9,726 10,376 195 95 1,235 129 24 22 5 10 
11,000 8,838 es ee o% os ee 1 2 
9 ae PT 87 ee ee 
616 456 286 568 6 
184,409 133,367 5,059 1,885 17,438 3,476 3,433 694 18,829 4,718 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


ouvrwnwr 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


ant wror 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents and bushels: 








WHEAT FLAX 
pul poli a —Chi -—Kansas City—, Mpls. 
Sept. Dec. May Sept. Dec. Mar. May Sept. Dec. Mar. Oct. 

+» 210% 207% 204 204% 207% 206% 200% 204 203% 199% 370 

ve Sa0 208% 204% 204% 207% £207 201 203% 203% 199% 370 

. 209% 207% 203% 202% 206% 205% 200% 202% 202% 199% 368 

-. 210% 209 204% 203% 207 206% 201 203% 202% 4194 366 

- 213% $%211% £207 205% 208% 209 204% 204% 204% 196% 375% 
213% 211% 207 205% 208% 208% 204% 204% 204% 197% 375% 
7--CORN-— r RYE — OA TS————-. 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago 8 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Oct. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec Sept. Dec. 
128% 116% 151% 154% --HOLIDAY-, 141% 143% 65% 5% 59% 59% 
128% 116% 150% 153 139% 138% 140% 142% 66% 65% 60% 60 
126 114% 149 151% 137% 136% 139% 141% 66% 65% 60% 60 
126% 114% 148% 151% 137% 137% 139 140% 66% 66% 60% 60% 
126% 115% 152 155 140% 140% 142% 143% 68 66% 61 60% 
127 117 152% 155% 142% 142% 143 144% 66% 66% 60% 60% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, in tons, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Spring 

Hard w 
Soft wi 
Standar 


Flour midds.t 


bran 
inter bran .. 
nter bran 
d midds.* 


Be GE: Gewocee races 


Spring 
Standar 


Flour midds.t 


Red do 


bran 
dad midds.* 


Sree 


Toronto ... 
qWinnipeg . 


*Brown shorts. 





Chicago eer: Kansas City 
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Shippers of WHEAT, RYE, 
CORN and OATS, 
FEED WHEAT, 
MALTING and 
FEED BARLEY 





608 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. Wallace M. Neil, Mgr. 








280 GRAIN EXCHANGE BUILDING—MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 42 BROADWAY—NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Country-Milled 
from Country-run 


Wheat located in 
the very center of 
America’s greatest 
| wheat growing 
area. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





KELLY IS FAMOUS 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 
HE WANTS — A FLOUR WHICH 
CONSISTENTLY MEETS HIGHEST, 
Exceptional Bakery Flours MOST RIGID BAKING STANDARDS. 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Ge 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. mata ery Storage 1,000,000 Bus. WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY | 

















All Grades 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
RYE FLOUR | 
1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal Capacity, 5,000 Sacks Daily 


Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Proposed FDA Amendment Held | 
Threat to Pact Flour Exports 


WASHINGTON—Fulfillment of the 
obligations of the U.S. under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement with 
respect to flour would be impeded 
by amendment of the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act as proposed 
by a bill passed by the House, the 
Millers National Federation points 
out in a letter to the chairman of 
the Senate committee which is con- 
sidering the bill. 

The letter, submitted by Herman 
Fakler, MNF vice president, recom- 
mends that the bill (HR 562) be mod- 
ified in order, to avoid the problems 
which would be involved if the 
amendment is made. 

The bill proposes to amend Sec. 
801 (d) of the food and drug act 
in relation to exports. It proposes, 
among other things, that a food can- 
not be exported from the U.S. if it 
does not conform to the standards 
and definitions established for the 
domestic sale of food in the U.S., un- 
less the food conforms to a different 
but corresponding standard estab- 
lished or recognized by or under the 
laws of the importing country. 


No Test of Fitness 


The MNF letter points out that 
“The definitions and standards estab- 
lished under the food and drug act 
are designed to standardize food prod- 
ucts in the U.S. However, a food 
which does not comply in all particu- 
lars with such a standard is not 
thereby a food which is unfit for hu- 
man consumption. 

“The general preference in the U.S. 
is for white flour and the definition 
and standard of the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration for that product 
is predicated both on recognized com- 
mercial practice and consumer pref- 
erence in the U.S.,” the letter con- 
tinues. 

“In many countries there is a 
definite consumer preference and 
trade demand for flour which con- 
tains portions of the outer coating 
or brany portion of the wheat berry 
in addition to the white flour por- 
tion. Such a flour would not conform 
either to the food and drug admin- 
istration’s definition for flour, nor to 
its definition and standard for whole 
wheat flour. In most of these coun- 
tries there are no standards and 
definitions established or recognized 
by or under the laws of such country 
as we have them in the U.S. 

“In order to maintain our flour 
trade in these countries, it is neces- 
sary for U.S. flour millers not only 
to meet the competition of export- 
ing millers from other countries with 
respect to price, but also with re- 
spect to the consumer preference in 
the importing country. If in our ship- 
ments of flour to these countries we 
were required to ship only flour as 
defined in the U.S., we would find 
ourselves out of competition on both 
points,” the letter points out. 


Would Affect Pact 

In order to carry out the obliga- 
tions of the U.S. under the wheat 
agreement, U.S. millers must be able 
to supply the kind of flour required 
by importing countries. In most 
cases, these requirements do not re- 
sult from a standard established un- 
der the law of the importing coun- 
try, the MNF adds. 

“Therefore, it is our recommenda- 
tion that HR 562 be limited in its 
application so as to prohibit only 
the exportation of food which is ac- 


tually unfit for human consumption,” 
the letter states. 

The statement was sent to Sen. 
Edwin C. Johnson (D., Colo.), chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GUS FAY SPEAKS 


BUFFALO — Importance of the 
baking industry to the grocer was 
stressed at the annual convention of 
the New York State Food Merchants 
Assn. here by Gus L. Fay of the 
Field Service Department of the 
Bakers of America Program, Chicago. 
Mr. Fay said that more than 40 mil- 
lion loaves of bread are sold every 
day in this country and that two- 
thirds of this total is sold through 
grocery stores. He stressed that the 
baking industry is a round-the-clock 
operation, pointing out that most of 
its products are made, wrapped, sold 
and distributed within 24 hours. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Britain Unable 
to Complete Feed 
Grain Deals 


LONDON—Reports circulating in 
London market circles indicate that 
there has been a hitch in the pro- 
posed trade agreement between Brit- 
ain and Russia whereby the former 
country was to receive 1 million tons 
of coarse grains during the next 12 
months. 

The major items of disagreement 
center around the types of machin- 
ery and manufactured goods which 
Britain wishes to send to Russia in 
exchange for the grain. The major 
difficulty facing the British is the 
fact that no war potential is allowed 
to be exported to the Soviet, and it 
is understood that it is the refusal 
of goods which might be included in 
this classification which has caused 
the Russians to threaten withdrawal 
of their proposals for the supply of 
grain. Negotiations are continuing, 
but observers consider that the 
chances of reaching a satisfactory 
agreement have been reduced. 

A hitch has also occurred in the 
trade talks between Britain and Hun- 
gary. Corn was involved in this deal, 
but the parties concerned have failed 
to reach agreement on the fixed 
quota of exports and imports. The 
Hungarian delegation to Britain has 
returned to Budapest without coming 
to any agreement with the British. 
A major point militating against the 
success of the discussions was the 
failure of the British to accept Hun- 
garian assurances of satisfactory con- 
ditions for the operation of existing 
British companies in Hungary. 

The projected $1,600 million trade 
agreement between Britain and Yugo- 
slavia is also held up. Under this 
agreement Britain was expected to 
obtain considerable quantities of 
corn, but the Yugoslavs now com- 
plained that the credits which Brit- 
ain had agreed to allow to cover pur- 
chases in Britain during the early 
years of the five-year pact are insuf- 
ficient. 

Britain’s supplies of feed for the 
next 12 months have been seriously 
jeopardized as a result of the cur- 
rent difficulties. Only the Argentine 
can be relied upon as a major. sup- 

















plier, and the amounts scheduled 
for importation from there are in- 
sufficient to maintain livestock ra- 
tions at current scales. 

Previous difficulties met with sug- 
gestions that more purchases of feed 
would be made from North America, 
but the prevailing dollar crisis in Eu- 
rope caused these plans to be lved. 
If these agreements do not mate- 
rialize, and prospects are not good 
under present circumstances, Britain 
may have no alternative to spending 
dollars in North America in order to 
safeguard feed supplies. 

In the event of this policy being 
adopted ECA dollars may be diverted 
from other purchases in order to 
facilitate deals in the U.S. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT SUPPLIES LOW AS 
LONDON DOCK STRIKE ENDS 


LONDON—The end of the London 
dock strike, which came about July 
25, was timely since several London 
port flour mills were beginning to re- 
port difficulty in obtaining sufficient 
supplies of imported wheat in order 
to keep the mills running at capacity. 

Home-grown supplies of wheat 
have been small during the past few 
weeks and millers were awaiting the 
arrival of the new crop wheat which 
is now due with the beginning of 
the harvest. 

Imported flour supplies were re- 
ported in some quarters to be more 
difficult but in this case also there 
was no serious difficulty. If, however; 
the strike had continued much long- 
er, the authorities feared that the 
position for bakers and consumers 
would have shown rapid deteriora- 
tion. 

—— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THOMAS R. COYNE NAMED 
AS B. A. ECKHART OFFICER 


CHICAGO—Thomas R. Coyne has 
been named executive vice president 
of the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chi- 
cago. Mr. Coyne has been with the 
milling company since 1934, and has 
served as treasurer since his return 
from service in World War II. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO REBUILD ELEVATOR 


ST. JAMES, MINN.—Rebuilding 
is under way on the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal elevator here which 
was damaged by a $30,000 fire July 
14, according to Hilmer Blackstad, 
manager. The building will have a 
capacity of 40,000 bu., and is ex- 
pected to be ready in time for the fall 
corn storage. 
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Canadian Flour 
Output Declines 
for Second Year 


OTTAWA—Production and export 
of Canadian flour show declines for 
the second year in succession. Taking 
the first 10 months of crop year from 
Aug. 1, 1948, to May 31, 1949, pro- 
duction is down about 3,241,000 bbl. 
at 17,220,783 as against 20,461,896. 

The main reason for the decline in 
output is the sharp cut in exports of 
flour which have declined over 2,600,- 
000 bbl. For all the reduction in ex- 
ports of the past two years these 
still represent far more than 50% 
of total production in Canada, 57% 
two years ago, 59% last year and 
54% for the 10 months of current 
crop year. 

Some cut in consumption in Can- 
ada also seems to be indicated. Two 
years ago the difference between ex- 
ports and production was 10,285,000 
bbl., one year ago this had fallen to 
8,568,000 bbl. and for 10 months of 
current crop year just under 8 mil- 
lion bbl. The main outside market 
for Canadian flour at present is the 
U.K. with some shipments to British 
West Indies. For the crop year end- 
ing July 31, 1947 the contract with 
the U.K. called for delivery of 450,- 
000 tons of flour. This had been cut 
on a general sliding scale to 350,000 
tons for the new crop year but this 
amount was later increased to 400,- 
000 tons. Many British mills de- 
stroyed by bombing during the war 
have been rebuilt, hence the sliding 
scale policy of outside purchases. 

———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CHEMISTS’ PROGRAM PLANNED 

KANSAS CITY—C. O. Johnston, 
plant pathologist, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Manhattan, Kansas, and 
H. H. Laude, agronomist, Kahsas 
State College, Manhattan, will be 
speakers at the Aug. 10 meeting of 
the Kansas City Section, American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. Mr. 
Johnston will discuss the effect of 
plant diseases on the behavior of the 
1949 wheat crop, and Mr. Laude will 
discuss the relation of weather condi- 
tions to the 1949 crop. The_final re- 
port from the Southwest Cereal 
Chemists Crop Reporting Committee 
will be presented. The meeting will 
be held at Hotel President and will 
start at 8 p.m. 











Minimum Wage Legislation 
Under Discussion in House 


WASHINGTON — The House this 
week took up the controversial mini- 
mum wage legislation in the alterna- 
tive form of bills offered by Rep. 
John Lesinski (D., Mich.), chairman 
of the Labor Committee, and another 
by Rep. Wingate Lucas (D., Texas). 

According to predictions here the 
Lesinski bill seems likely to pass as 
there are signs that the Republican- 
Southern Democratic coalition is 
breaking up under labor pressure on 
Republicans from northeastern indus- 
trial areas. 

The Lesinski measure provides for 
a minimum hourly wage of 75¢ and 
time -and-one-half for overtime 
worked in excess of 40 hours week- 
ly. This bill carries the same exemp- 
tion for country elevators which now 


exists, except that the definition of 
the area of production would be set 
by the Secretary of Labor rather 
than the Wage and Hour Administra- 
tor, as under the present law. Retail 
establishments are exempted if their 
retail business does not involve 
wholesale sales which exceed their 
retail volume by 75%. 

The Lucas bill provides a 65¢ mini- 
mum hourly wage geared to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics on living 
cost whereby adjustments would be 
made to changes in that statistical 
report. Adjustment in the wage mini- 
mum could not be made under 50¢ 
an hour, however. 

The Lucas bill continues the pres- 
ent area of production definition but 
leaves the definition with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 
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DEATHS 


Samuel M. Raymond, veteran mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
died July 31 at his Oak Park, IIL, 
home. He became a member of the 
exchange in 1896. Previously a news- 
paperman, he was active in gather- 
ing and distributing trade news since 
that time. He was a member of the 
A.F. & A.M., the B.P.O.E. and Knights 
of Pythias. Surviving are his widow, 
Mrs. Minnie Raymond, and two chil- 
dren, Harry Raymond of Maywood, 
Ill, and Mrs. Irene Taggard, Bur- 
bank, Cal. 


Van Roy Miller, 55, founder of 
Nutrena Mills, Inc., Kansas City, died 
at his suburban home near Kansas 
City Aug. 6. He had been suffering 
from heart disease for several years. 
Mr. Miller, a son of the late John W. 
Miller, who was associated with the 
Rudy-Patrick Seed Co., Kansas City, 
founded the Nutrena formula feed 
company in 1920. He had been in 
retirement since the sale of the busi- 
ness to Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, in 
1945. 


Joseph W. Mashek, 72, former pur- 
chasing agent for the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. and the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., died Aug. 2 at 
Ardmore, Okla., where he was visit- 
ing his daughter, Mrs. James C. Pas- 
solt. Mr. Mashek had retired in 1947 
after 39 years of service. Also sur- 
viving are his wife, a son, William J. 
Mashek, Kansas City, and two sisters, 
Mrs. Anna Frost, St. Paul, and Mrs. 
Mary Strout, Seattle, Wash. 


Frank E. Humphreys, Oklahoma 
City, founder of the Oklahoma Bag 
Co., died Aug. 4 following a stroke. 
Mr. Humphreys retired in 1946 as 
manager of the plant he establisehd 
in 1930, but continued in the organi- 
zation headed by his son, D. P. 
Humphreys. Prior to the bag busi- 
ness, he operated the Western Grain 
Co., Lawton, for 20 years. 











Leo P. Heneghan, 57, purchasing 
agent and office manager for the St. 
Louis branch of Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills, died at his home Aug. 1. 
He had been connected with the Ful- 
ton organization for the past 29 
years. His widow, three daughters 
and a son survive him. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


E. C. WYATT, 58, HEAD OF 
WYATT GRAIN CO., DEAD 


SALINA, KANSAS—E. C. Wyatt, 
58, owner and president of the 
Wyatt Grain Co., Salina, Kansas, and 
well known for many years in south- 
western grain circles, died in a Sa- 
lina hospital Aug. 7. Mr. Wyatt’s 
health had been poor in recent weeks, 
due to a heart condition, and he en- 
tered the hospital two weeks ago. 
Even at that his condition had not 
been reported serious and his death 
came as a surprise. 

Mr. Wyatt was born near Adrian, 
Mo., March 23, 1891, and moved to 
Salina in 1908. He was a star on the 
Salina high school football team and 
at that time earned the nickname, 
“Biggie.”” He has been referred to by 
this name ever since by his personal 
friends and business associates. 

A leader in business, civic and so- 
cial affairs in Salina, Mr. Wyatt was 
vice president of the Farmers Nation- 
al Bank, member of the board of 
control of the Salina Memorial Hall, 








a member and past president of the 
Salina Board of Trade, and a member 
of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Jester Club and the Salina Masonic 
and Shrine lodge. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Elsie C. Wyatt, three daughters, 
Mrs. Jack Breidenthal, Kansas City, 
Kansas, Mrs. Dean Tilton and Miss 
Frances Wyatt of Salina, five grand- 
children, a sister, Mrs. W. V. Gen- 
try, and brother, Gerald Wyatt, both 
of Loveland, Colo. 

Funeral services were held Aug. 9 


at the First Presbyterian Church in- 


Salina. Entombment was in the Hill- 
crest Mausoleum, Gypsum Hill Ceme- 
tery. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. M. MEECH, RED WING 
MILL EXECUTIVE, DIES 


<= 
Industrialist and Civic Leader Figured 
Actively in Community Life 
of Two States 


RED WING, MINN.—Harold M. 
Meech, 66, president of the Red Wing 
Milling Co., died suddenly Aug. 2. 
He was a prominent Red Wing indus- 
trialist and civic leader. 

Mr. Meech had been a resident of 
Red Wing for 28 years, being former- 
ly connected with Meech & Stoddard, 
Inc., grain and feed, Middletown, 
Conn. He served as president of the 
Red Wing Golf Club, was active as 
a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, served with the YMCA board 
of directors and at the time of his 
death was a member of the City Hos- 
pital board. 

He served actively in Connecticut 
politics, was several times a member 
of the Middletown council, was mayor 
of that city and later was elected 
representative to the Connecticut 
state general assembly. 

He was a graduate of Yale Univer- 
sity. He is survived by his widow, 
one son and one daughter. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. R. COPPLE KILLED IN 
AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT 


CHICAGO—C. R. Copple, 38, local 
sales representative for the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., was killed in an 
automobile accident Aug. 5 near 
Baldwin, Mich. 

Mr. Copple and Paul F. Biehl, vice 
president, John’s Bake Shoppe, Inc., 
Chicago, had left the evening before 
for a week-end fishing trip. They 
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were returning to their cottage when 
the accident happened. Mr. Biehl 
escaped with minor injuries. 

Mr. Copple had been with the 
Standard Milling Co. since 1939, ex- 
cept for wartime service with the 
Marine Corps. He is survived by his 
widow and two daughters. A brother, 
W. H. Copple, is also with Standard. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EXEMPTIONS GRANTED 


WINNIPEG—At a public hearing 
late last month the Manitoba Labor 
Board granted Canada Bread, Wes- 
tons and General Bakeries temporary 
exemptions until Oct. 31 from paying 
overtime to salesmen after they have 
worked 48 hours a week, 8 hours a 
day, as provided in the new “hours- 
of-work” act. The order does not ap- 
ply to other bakeries. They will have 
to make their own applications for 
any exemptions they may want under 
the act, according to W. Elliott Wil- 
son, chairman of the board. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRM CHANGES NAME 

CHICAGO—The name of the flour 
brokerage firm of Brainerd & Bur- 
gess, Inc., has been changed to Bur- 
gess Flour Co., Inc., according to an 
announcement by Harold E. Burgess, 
president. Offices of the company are 
at 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT DELIVERY QUOTAS 
TO REMAIN OPEN AWHILE 


WINNIPEG—tThere will be no de- 
livery quotas established on rye and 
flaxseed in western Canada for the 
1949-50 crop year, it was announced 
by the Canadian Wheat Board July 
30. Deliveries of rye and flaxseed 
may be made.at any delivery point, 
without entry in the producer’s de- 
livery permit book. 

Delivery quotas of wheat, oats and 
barley will be left open until new 
crop deliveries and shipments reach 
a volume which makes the establish- 
ment of local delivery quotas neces- 
sary for one or more of these grains. 
If such local quotas are established 
they will be as liberal as possible, the 
board states. 

All deliveries of wheat, oats and 
barley from Aug. 1 must be entered 
in the new 1949-50 permit book, and 
all, deliveries of these grains must be 
made to the delivery point designated 
in the permit book. The only excep- 
tion to this ruling must be obtained 
by written permission from the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board. 























Easier Wheat, Corn and Barley 
Prices Predicted During August 


Slightly lower wheat prices are 
probable during August, in the 
opinion of economists at Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. Expanded 
flour purchasing was a major price 
stimulant during July. It appears 
that the needs of many bakers are 
now covered for a considerable pe- 
riod and market strength from that 
source is expected to diminish. Wheat 
prices in the spring wheat regions 
are not fully adjusted to the new 
crop. Prices at Minneapolis during 
late July were about 20¢ bu. higher 
than at Kansas City. Downward pres- 
sure from heavy marketings in the 
spring wheat regions in the near fu- 
ture may be transmitted partially 
to other markets. 

Receipts at markets in the hard 
winter wheat region have tapered off 
sharply since the peak harvest move- 
ment and are considerably less than 


at the corresponding time last year. 
However, supplies at prevailing prices 
appear to be sufficient for currrent 
demands. Terminal storage facilities 
are filled to near the limit of work- 
ing capacity and purchasers are cau- 
tious in their buying. 

While slightly lower prices are ex- 
pected during August, substantial 
price advances are probable later in 
the season. Prices in the hard winter 
wheat region are substantially be- 
low support levels. Producers are not 
selling freely and it is reported that 
large quantities of wheat are being 
placed under loan and purchase 
agreement. This will tend to tighten 
free wheat supplies as the season 
progresses. The anticipated expan- 
sion in governmental purchasing of 
hard winter wheat has not material- 
ized. Signatories to the International 
Wheat Agreement soon may com- 





Frank A. Dirnberger 


HONORED—Frank A. Dirnberger, 
feed sales manager of the eastern 
division, General Mills, Inc., was hon- 
ored at a dinner at the Buffalo Club 
Aug. 4. He is retiring Sept. 1. Mr. 
Dirnberger started with General 
Mills, Inc., in 1898 at the age of 14 
and completes 51 years of active 
service in August. He celebrated his 
65th birthday Aug. 5. Upon his re- 
tirement Mr. Dirnberger will have 
accumulated one of the longest pe- 
riods of active service of any em- 
ployee participating in the retirement 
plan. H. H. Raeder of the general 
flour sales department will assume 
Mr. Dirnberger’s duties. 





mence purchasing under terms of that 
agreement. The filling of these or- 
ders probably will necessitate an ex- 
pansion in governmental purchasing 
and lend some strength to the mar- 
ket. However, the time when this 
will take place is uncertain. 

Slightly lower corn and barley 


‘prices and steady oats and grain 


sorghum prices are probable during 
August. Progress of the growing crop 
is an important factor in the price 
trend of corn. Conditions in the Corn 
Belt are reported to be near ideal. 

Stocks of old corn in the U.S. July 
1 were 1,277 million bushels—the 
largest on record for that date. If 
domestic disappearance is near the 
recent average for the July-Septem- 
ber quarter, a carry-over in excess 
of 800 million bushels is probable. 
This would be the largest on record. 

Nearly 533 million bushels of 1948 
corn were placed under loan or pur- 
chase agreement. Only minor quan- 
tities have been redeemed and it is 
expected that redemptions will be 
small during the remainder of the 
season. However, it appears that 
there will be a substantial quantity 
of potentially free market corn in 
excess of domestic needs. Holders of 
corn not under loan or purchase 
agreement probably will sell more 
freely if new crop prospects continue 
favorable. 

The usual seasonal weakness in oat 
prices is not expected this August. 
Deterioration in crop prospects and 
prices below support levels are ex- 
pected to discourage selling. A slight 
seasonal decline is expected in bar- 
ley prices. Receipts of grain sorghum 
are small, but prices are at a rela- 
tively small discount under corn. If 
weakness in corn prices develops, it 
is expected to counteract the sea- 
sonal tendency for grain sorghum 
prices to advance during August. 























































































































































MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: The first week of export 
business under the new wheat pact subsidy 
plan made a very modest showing and do- 
mestic sales were the slowest in several 
months, millers in the Southwest report- 
ed. Sales last week were the poorest since 
the week ending March 12 and the draggy 
tone of the market continues this week as 
well, 

Sales in the Southwest last week aver- 
aged only 27% of capacity, compared with 
51% a week previous and 71% a year ago. 
Only 15% of the week’s total volume of 
business was for export. These percentages 
minimize any immediately encouraging ef- 
fects of the subsidy plan on export sales 
and bear out the near vacuum which was 
created in the Southwest by the recent 
spring wheat flour sales sweep. 

Bakery flour sales in this area were the 
slowest in many weeks. A few important 
chain buyers were nibbling at the mar- 
ket, but in general ideas were out of line 
with advancing quotations. One important 
buyer priced some p.d.s. business, as is the 
customary practice of this company, and 
another bought sparingly of fill-in amounts 
for 120-day shipment. Round lot sales were 
practically unheard of during the week and 
most transactions were in single car to 
5,000-sack sizes. . 

The trade still had not recovered from 
the staggering effects of the recent spring 
and winter price reductions. Many bakers 
now hold the opinion that if such affairs 
happen once they can happen again and 
they are hesitant to build up inventories 
any further than they are now. The bak- 
ery trade is, on the average, covered for 
60 days. Many have booked 120-day require- 
ments, some have covered up to or slight- 
ly beyond Jan. 1, and others including 
some of the larger consumers of flour have 
yet to buy beyond the immediate 60-day 
period. A few are still on an immediate 
shipment basis, but immediate quotations 
by most mills are unduly high, because 
of the unusually low spot market for 
clears and feed. 

Shipping directions during most of the 
week came in at a very slow pace and 
mills were somewhat concerned over the 
drop-off“of instructions. Running time at 
most plants is averaging four to five days, 
but some are down to only two or three 
days. Production last week at Kansas City 
averaged 72% of capacity, compared with 
77% a week previous and 103% a year ago. 

Family flour business was fair to good, 
shipping instructions on p.d.s. business sup- 
plying the bulk of the orders, Some price 
demoralization was evident in the South, 
but in general prices were holding firm. 
Cracker bakers were covered for 30 to 
45 days and were showing no interest at 
present. Cookie and cake sales were slow. 

Export flour sales under the new ex- 
port subsidy regime got under way dur- 
ing the week in a moderate fashion. Three 
purchasers of U.S. flour with non-ECA dol- 
lars were Venezuela, Netherlands Bast In- 
dies and Norway. Norway bought only 
minor amounts to fill boats which are due 
out of Chicago and the Gulf during the 
first half of September. It paid $3.58, in- 
cluding subsidy, Gulf, and $3.29 Chicago, 
including East Coast subsidy rate. Only 
about 1,000 tons in all were bought, the 
flour being clears. 

Venezuela bought the first flour under the 
subsidy program Aug. 3 after its formal 
ratification early last week. Netherlands 
fast Indies purchased approximately 50,- 
000 sacks of hard and soft winter flours 
at $4.21@4.25 Gulf, for 72% extraction hard 
and $4.11@4.15 Gulf, for the soft wheat 
flour. 

The slowness of export demand for 
clears at the outseé of the subsidy pro- 
gram left many mills overstocked and the 
market became glutted. Clears prices dipped 
to the lowest point in years and even 
the restrained export buying did not help 
much to boost the market. Demand was 
only fair and supplies were quite heavy. 

Quotations Aug. 6, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.10@5.20, standard patent $4.90@5, straight 
$4.85@4.95; established brands of family 
flour $5.55@6.50, first clears. $3.10@3.20, 
second clears $2.85@3, 1% ash clears or 
higher $2.65@2.75; soft wheat short patent 
$6.10@6.50, straight $4.85@4.90, cake flour 
$5.85 @6.25. 

No mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 4 fair, 4 quiet, 5 slow, 9 dull. 

Hutchinson: It was a dreary week for 
mills of this area. Interest virtually dried 
up, and new business was limited to a 
few single carlots for prompt shipment. 
Directions were satisfactory, and operations 
generally ranged upward from 50%. Prices 
were off as much as 25¢ sack. 

Texas: Sales last week again showed a 
decrease, dropping to 35 to 50% of ca- 
pacity, about equally divided between fam- 
ily and bakers flour. Operations were around 
60% of capacity, hardly equal to the pre- 
vious week. Prices are about unchanged, 
except on clears, which were about 15¢ 
sack lower; quotations, Aug. 6: family ex- 
tra high patent $6.20@6.40, high patent 
$5.90@6.10; standard bakers, unenriched 





$5.20@5.35, clears, unenriched $3.85@4, de- 
livered TCP. 

Omaha: Few sales of flour were reported 
in this area. Bids were asked by the gov- 
ernment, but few mills responded. Produc- 
tion, mainly taking care of previous book- 
ings, remained at five days. There was no 
inquiry. 

Local flour specialists said millers prob- 
ably would conduct extensive sales cam- 
paign during the end of August in an 
attempt to stimulate buying. 

Quotations Aug. 6, Omaha: Southwest 
bakery patent $5.10, other bakery patents 
$5.40, family flour $6.25, cake flour $6.35. 


Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 42%, com- 
pared with 47% a week ago and 60% a 
year ago. Domestic bookings were divided 
65% to the bakers and 35% to the family 
buyers. Operations ranged to 100% and 
averaged 80%, compared with 83% a week 
ago and 90% a year ago. Prices closed 
unchanged to slightly lower on bakery 
flour. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma points 
in 100-lb. cottons Aug. 6: carlots, family 
short patent $5.60@6.30, standard patent 
$5.50@6; bakery, unenriched short patent 
$5.25@5.35, standard patent $5.10@5.20, 
straight grade $5.05@5.15. Truck lots 35¢ 
higher on all grades. 

Wichita: Due to a mechanical failure in 
one mill, operating time in Wichita mills 
was reduced to four and one half days 
last week. Sales, confined entirely to do- 
mestic business, were again light and av- 
eraged 45%, compared with 42% the preced- 
ing week. Shipping directions ranged from 
poor to heavy. Prices were unchanged to 
8¢ sack lower, compared with the previous 
week. 

Salina: Flour business continues dull, with 
prices unchanged to 5¢ sack lower. Ship- 
ping directions are only fair. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Current business in spring 
wheat flour is far from outstanding. A good 
many bakers who missed the boat on the 
recent price reductions have been pressur- 
ing mills to let them in at the lower basis, 
but mills generally were turning down such 
proposals. This business would not have 
made a large total anyway, as the baking 
industry is believed to be covered on springs 
for an average of possibly 90 days’ needs. 
New bookings the past week were mostly 
single cars to a few 5,000-sack lots, largely 
for nearby shipment, but including some 
seattered 90-day orders. 

Family flour trade continues to lag, with 
wholesalers and jobbers still working off 
stocks purchased some time ago. These 
distributors did not come in at the time 
bakers were contracting heavily, so that 
millers feel there still is some sizable fam- 
ily trade to come. 

Sales of flour by spring wheat mills last 
week averaged 58% of capacity, as com- 
pared with 262.5% the previous week, when 
a lag in the “blitz’’ business still was 
being tabulated, and 82% a year ago. 
Shipments of flour from Northwest mills 
last week represented 69% of capacity, 
against 75.3% the previous week. 

Shipping directions on previous spring 
wheat flour contracts have been rather 
draggey recently and most companies which 
booked the new crop flour a couple of weeks 
ago for shipment after Sept. 1 are allow- 
ing customers to take it out in the first 
half of August at 10¢ over the contract 
price and for last half of August at the 
contract basis. Since the new crop move- 
ment of spring wheat is developing a little 
earlier than usual, these earlier shipments 
are made possible, millers say. They also 
help to provide running time for the im- 
mediate future. 

Mills in Minneapolis operated at 64% 
of capacity last week, against 70% the 
previous week and 71% a year ago. For 
the entire Northwest, last week’s operations 
were 64% of capacity, against 70% the 
previous week and 71% a year ago. 

Flour prices are little changed from a 
week ago. Quotations shown below cover 
the ranges from quick to 120-day ship- 
ment, the upper part of the ranges apply- 
ing to nearby and the latter to deferred. 

Quotations Aug. 8: standard patent $5.20 
@5.40, short patent $5.35@5.55, high glu- 
ten $5.50@5.75, established brands of fam- 
ily flour, enriched $6.55@6.60, first clear 
$5@5.40, second clear $3.50@4.50, whole 
wheat $5.15@5.40 sacked, Minneapolis, cot- 
tons. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Follow- 
ing the recent buying splurge of flour, buy- 
ers in this area returned to their cautious 
methods. Shipping directions were fair to 
good. Family trade continued slow. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Flour sales fell off considerably 
last week, resulting in a very dull market. 
Buyers reverted to the cautiousness of the 
past, and business was confined to scat- 
tered small lot buying of one and two car- 
lots for replacement purposes. Directions 
were only fair. The family flour market 
was also dull, and sales were spotty as 
buyer interest continues nil. Directions 
were poor to fair. Quotations Aug. 6: spring 
top patent $5.25@5.45, standard patent $5.15 
@5.35, first clear $4.80@5.25; family flour 
$6.95; hard winter short patent $5.15@5.40, 
95% patent $5@5.35, first clear $4.30; soft 
winter short patent 5.90@6.40, standard 
patent $4.45@5.95, first clear $4.95 @5.60. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Toledo: The recent spurt in the buying 
of flour recalls old times and practices when 
such movements seemed to come all at once 
all over the country, as if brought about 
by some mysterious working of telepathy. 
The buying wave did not last long, pos- 
sibly not longf enough to forestall its re- 
appearance, but so far as known here, it 
has not started again as yet. In fact, the 
sale of flour is rather slow, and mills in 
this section have not generally got into their 
usual stride after harvest and most of them 
are not running full time. 

There is one curious, unusual feature 
which still continues and if it ever hap- 
pened before it was so long ago as hardly 
to be recalled in the memory of any 
living millers. Reference is made to the 
wide discounts under the Chicago futures 
that has characterized the building and 
purchase of new crop wheat. Bids started 
at 10¢ under July, giving a good carrying 
charge, widened to 18@20¢ under and now, 
Aug. 6, are 24@25¢ under the September 
future making the Toledo bid, 39%¢ rate 
points to New York, about $1.81 for No. 
2 soft red wheat and $1.83% for white 
wheat. Some mills are not bidding now, 
although in position to accept wheat de- 
livered at mill door. An outstanding, dis- 
tinguishing feature of the situation this 
year has been that it has not been neces- 
sary to “spring’’ the bid (raise it sur- 
reptitiously) in order to get all the wheat 
needed and to get elevators filled. 


St, Louis: Local mills say flour bookings 
are rather light. However, a few scattered 
lots were sold for 30- to 90-day shipment. 
Otherwise the -bakers are just taking care 
of their nearby wants. No confidence is 
shown. Demand for clears slowed down 
and prices fell sharply. Offerings are freer. 
Buyers, with few exceptions, are waiting 
for a better opportunity before booking 
ahead. A few 30-day bookings were made 
with a_ scattering of prompt shipment. 
Shipping directions are slow. Price for 
hard and soft patents are 10¢ bag off, 
clears 5@45¢ off. Spring wheat patents 
are 15@20¢ off, clears 20@45¢ bag lower. 

Central states mills report new business 
as quiet. The baker who has not booked 
for his future wants is still on the side- 
lines waiting for a more favorable oppor- 
tunity. A few scattered lots for 30 to 90 
days’ shipment were placed ‘on the books. 
Specifications are slow. Prices for hard 
and soft patent are 10¢ off, clears 5@45¢ off. 

Quotations St. Louis, Aug. 6, in 100-Ilb. 
cottons: family flour, top soft patent $5.70, 
ordinary $4.70, top hard $6.65, ordinary 
$5.05; bakers flour, soft winter short pat- 
ent $5.65, cake $5.65, pastry $4.50, soft 
straight $4.60, soft clear $4.10; hard win- 
ter short patent $5.20, clears $4.05; spring 
wheat short patent $5.50, standard $5.40, 
clears $5.10, low protein $3.90. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: After the recent heavy selling 
period of the new crop of spring wheat 
flour for shipment after the first of Sep- 
tember, there was a sharp slack in demand 
which has continued through this week in 
Buffalo. Buyers, with an eye to high costs, 
have been reluctant to take on any addi- 
tional commitments, and the result has 
been that sales have dried up. Though 
prices of some wheats have dropped slight- 
ly, they are still far above the desired 
level. Buffalo wholesale houses and bak- 
eries are again operating on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, limiting purchases to nearby 
needs only. 

Interest in flour, however, remains high. 
The buyers are watching the market care- 
fully and are ready to stock up when 
and if, the desired reductions develop. The 
mills continue to increase the amount of 
flour production. 

Quotations Aug. 6, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.05@7.15, high gluten $5.90@5.95, 
standard $5.60@5.65, first clear $5.45@5.50, 
hard winter standard $5.70@5.75, first clear 
$5.40@5.45, soft winter short patent $5.35 
@5.40, straight $5.15@5.20, first clear $4.25 
@ 4.30. 


New York: Flour sales slowed to small 
volume after the tremendous business done 
two weeks ago when all buyers bought 
substantially of new crop springs. Although 
these purchases were made for shipment 
after Sept. 1, mills have indicated they 
will ship after Aug. 15 against these com- 
mitments. The chief business done during 
the week was to fill in until this flour 
starts to move. Round lot sales to two 
chain bakers also were reported for 120-day 
shipment after the first of September and 
there were indications of interest by chain 
buyers in Kansas flours at lower prices. 
Sales of soft wheat flours were scattered 
and for quick shipment. 

Prices closed the week at the approxi- 
mate levels of the previous week. Quota- 
tions Aug. 6: spring family flour $7.25, high 
glutens $6@6.15, standard patents $5.65@ 
5.85, clears $5.40@5.60; southwestern short 
patents $5.75@5.85, standard patents $5.55 
@5.65; high ratio cakes $5.50@6.60, soft 
winter straights $4.65@5.20. 


Philadelphia: The local flour market has 
reverted to its familiar pattern of mini- 
mized activity while buyers occupy side- 
line positions for better appraisals of the 
current situation. This is in marked con- 
trast to the recent period when a number 
of bakers decided the spread between spring 
and winter grades of the commodity was 
an opportune time to stock up a bit 
on the lower-priced winters. 

The decline in buying interest has been 
reflected in the absence of a definite trend 
by the market as a whole, although it is 
clearly noted that springs are displaying 
a lower tendency and the general price 
list is holding unchanged to 10¢ sack lower 
than a week earlier. 

Part of the disinterest in purchases 
now can be traced to the stockpiling and 
some mill representatives are of the opin- 
ion that it will take a major decline to 
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touch off any large-scale replenishment 
program since a large segment of the 
consumer trade .is -fairly well supplied 
for a while. Some observers say they feel 
that the soggy tone in spring wheat might 
be an indication that a wider drop is in 
the offing, especially in view of the ap- 
proach of the heavier Northwest wheat 
movement to market. 

Meanwhile, retail trade remains disap- 
pointing despite promotional efforts of some 
of the chain bakers in the way of weekly 
specials, etc. Retailers say the pickup in 
resort areas has fallen far short of normal 
and has been insufficient to offset the 
sales drop in metropolitan stores. 

Another development getting attention 
is the failure of export trade to snap into 
action following the start of the subsidy 
program. Instead of a burst of sudden ac- 
tivity, demand is dormant. Another thing, 
shipments through the local port remain 
only a trickle with export records showing 
but 900 bags shipped the past week, con- 
signed to Cuban interests. 

Quotations Aug. 6: spring family $6.70@ 
6.90, high gluten $6.20@6.30, short patent 
$6@6.10, standard patent $5.90@6, first 
clear $5.70@5.80; hard winter short patent 
$5.70@5.80, standard $5.60@5.70; soft winter 
standard $5.10@5.20. 


Boston: The local flour market was ex- 
tremely dull last week, reflecting the re- 
sults of the brief sales spurt late in July 
which enabled most buyers to fill their 
needs for varaious periods extending in some 
instances up to 120 days. 

Prices during the week bobbed around 
somewhat, but the over-all trend was 
generally lower. Springs were again weak 
and finished 5@15¢ lower. Hard winters 
fluctuated narrowly and closed 5¢ lower 
to 5¢ higher. Soft wheat flours were fairly 
stable, with the only change in Pacific 
soft wheat flour which broadened on the 
range about 65¢. 

Quotations Aug. 6: spring short patents 
$5.82@5.92, standards $5.67@5.77; high glu- 
ten $5.97@6.07; first clears $5.52@5.62; 
hard winter short patents $5.72@5.82, stand- 
ards $5.47@5.62; Pacific soft wheat flour 
$6.07@6.32, eastern soft winter straights 
$4.77@5.37; high ratio $5.52@6.62, family 
$7.24@7.27. 


Pittsburgh: After the recent brief pe- 
riod of extremely heavy buying of new 
crop spring wheat flour on the heels of the 
outburst of buying of southwestern patents 
several weeks previously, it is only natu- 
ral to report that buying in both these 
flours is now slow. However, several mill 
representatives state that they are very 
pleased at the results they are obtaining 
in selling new spring wheat patents to 
customers who “missed the boat.” It is 
stated also that these customers express 
extreme regret at their slowness, The ma- 
jority of buying experienced by these mills 
the past week has been commitments ex- 
tending 90 to 120 days and’ one into Feb- 
ruary, 1950. Bakers are experiencing the 
usual dull selling days of August. How- 
ever, they are preparing for an expansion 
of cake and sweet goods sales and buying 
liberally of soft wheat cake and pastry 
flours. Sales of both types are reported by 
flour salesmen to have reached a very satis- 
factory mark the entire past week. 

After a rest period of several days after 
the big buying spree ended, mill repre- 
sentatives are again on the road angling 
for all flour business obtainable. Family 
flour sales are very dull, although prices 
are down. Both jobbers and grocers seem 
to have sufficient amounts of family patents 
on orders for at least 30 days ahead and 
await any possible price adjustments be- 
fore again entering the market. Directions 
on all flours are said to be very good. 
Very small price changes rule in all flours 
the past week. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 100- 
lb. cottons, Aug. 6: bakers hard winter 
Kansas standard patent $5.40@5.49, medium 
patent $5.50@5.55, short patent $5.60@5.64; 
bakers spring wheat standard patent $5.48 
@5.99, medium patent $5.67@6.04, short pat- 
ent $5.72@6.09, clears $5.33@5.79; high glu- 
ten $5.98@6.29; family flour, advertised 
brands $6.54@6.74, other brands $6.25@ 
6.54; pastry and cake flours $4,75@5.05; 
Pacific Coast pastry flours $6. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Flour sales continue on a 
rather restricted scale, with buyers find- 
ing it difficult to adjust their price ideas 
on the various grade of flour. Business 
in general is rather poor, although there 
is considerable increase in the volume 
of spring wheat flour sales, which range 
from 30- to 120-day shipment to both 
bakers and jobbers. Midwestern and Pa- 
cific Coast soft winters are rather quiet 
with preference for the midwestern type 
on account of the price differential. Hard 
winters are in poor demand, with only 
limited amounts being worked. Cracker, 
eake and cookie bakers are purchasing 
sparingly, principally for 30 days’ ship- 
ment, although in a few cases business 
is being worked for 120-day shipment. 
Shipping directions show a slight improve- 
ment, but stocks are still being main- 
tained at a rather low level. Export busi- 
ness is showing some slight activity with 
the announcement of the export subsidy 
basis. Norway purchased small quantities. 
Sales to South American countries are lim- 
ited to small amounts, with some to Vene- 
zuela and the Netherlands East Indies. 

Quotations Aug. 6, carlots, delivered, 
packed in 100-lb. papers: hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.15@5.25, standard $5@ 
5.15. first clear $3.95@4.35; spring wheat 
bakery short patent $5.55@5.70, standard 
$5.40@5.55, first clear $4.95@5.30, high glu- 
ten $5.75@5.90; soft wheat short patent 
$5@5.50, straight $4.50@4.75, first clear 
$3.85@4.10, high ratio cake $5.25@5.70: 
Pacific Coast cake $6.65@6.85, pastry $5.80 
@6. Shipments by barge from Minneapolis 
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approximately 20¢ a sack less; by barge 
from St. Louis about 8¢ sack less. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Activity in flour business has 
picked up slightly, with some sales made 
to domestic buyers. This has been the sec- 
ond week that buyers have taken on sup- 
plies. It is felt, however, that buyers 
were only covering nearby positions as the 
total volume was not large. Sellers have 
the tendency to believe that the bluestem 
and bakery flour price is about at the bot- 
tom. On the other hand, they feel that 
with new crop Montana wheat appearing 
on the market, prices on the high protein 
blends may come down. The outlook for 
export contracts has not improved as this 
business is nonexistent. 

Family patent $6.80, bluestem $6.04, bak- 
ery $6.26, pastry $5.67. 

Portland: The first week of the flour 
subsidy was a disappointment in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. The original subsidy of 
34¢ bu. later dropped to 3i¢, found no 
response on the part of flour mills. They 
do not anticipate doing any export trade 
the way it is set up. 

Domestic flour business has run into an- 
other quiet spell. What little business go- 
ing the rounds is reported highly com- 
petitive with considerable price cutting. 
A slump in the wheat markets at the end 
of the week caused all classes of buyers 
to drop out. Buyers expect lower prices, 
but mills cannot buy the cash wheat to 
do any volume of business. 

Hard wheat flour prices were advanced 
at the end of the week and quotations 
Aug. 6 were: all Montana $6.10, fancy hard 
Wheat clears $6.10, bluestem bakers $6.05, 
cake $6.45, pastry $5.75, whole wheat 100% 
$5.85, graham $5.70, cracked wheat $5.70. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: While countries which 
ratified the wheat agreement are willing 
to book Canadian flour, currency difficulties 
are still the stumbling block.’ Small book- 
ings have been made by Singapore and 
the West Indies. Domestic demand is poor. 
Quotations Aug. 6: top patent springs for 
use in Canada $11 bbl., seconds $10.50, 
bakers $10.40, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars 
with 10¢ added for cartage where used. 
For’ export to U.K., government regulation 
flour $14 per 280 lb. for shipment to the 
end of September. 

The winter wheat flour market is weak. 
Buyers are holding off for lower prices. 
Quotations Aug. 6: $9.30 bbl., f.o.b. Montreal. 
Farmers are storing all the winter wheat 
they can on farms and the balance is 
moving easily. Quotations Aug. 6: $1.65@ 
1.67 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Vancouver: Export business in Canadian 
flour out of this port during the past fort- 
night has been the most active for months. 
Hong Kong has been an important buyer, 
presumably for transshipment to south 
China points. Some business was also done 
to Honolulu, where American flour was 
shut out due to the continued longshore 
trouble, but this trade is not expected to 
continue. There was also some limited buy- 
ing from Manila. 

The main flour interest during the week 
was the announcement that the government 
at Singapore had placed an order for 4,000 
tons of Canadian flour to move during the 
next few weeks. This business, it is re- 
ported, was divided among a number of 
mills. Shipments will consist mainly of 
export patents, but no details were given 
out regarding the price. 

The Singapore business came to Canada 
because of the strikes in Australia which 
has been the main supplier in the past due 
to the fact that Singapore is operating on a 
sterling basis and has not had the neces- 
sary Canadian dollars to buy in this country. 

Now that the Philippipes have signed 
the world wheat agreement that country 
is expected to take some 500,000 sacks of 
50 lb. each a month from North America, 
but no information has been given out 
as to the split between American and Ca- 
nadian mills. This business will consist 
of some fancy clears and bakers patents, 
although the bulk of the trade is ex- 
pected to be export patents. 

Freight rates on flour to Hong Kong 
and Manila at present are $22 ton, U.S. 
funds, and it is expected that Singapore 
will be somewhat the same rate. 

Domestic sales continue slow, especially 
store business. Stocks are ample to meet 
current needs. List prices are unchanged, 
although some small mills are offering 
at lower figures. Cash car quotations for 
98’s cottons: first patents $11.40@11.75; bak- 
ers patents $10.30@10.65. Western cake and 
pastry flour to the trade is $11,50@12, 
while Ontario cake flour is around: $13. 

Winnipeg: Trade in Canadian flour last 
week was moderate. Export business was 
confined to small lots aggregating 43,800 
bbl. and listed as Class 2 sales, while about 
89,000 bbl. were sold under the Interna 
tional Wheat Agreement. The actual des- 
tinations were not determined. Domestic 
trade is fair, with buyers apparently mak- 
ing purchases on a .hand-to-mouth basis. 
Mills are operating part time. Quotations 
Aug. 6: top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British Co- 
lumbia boundary $11.15@11.40 cottons, sec- 
ond patents $10.65@10.90, second patents 
to bakers $10.15@10.40. 


Fl d Receipts, Ship ts and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of fiax- 
seed at Minneapolis and Duluth for the 
week ending Aug. 6, in thousand bushels: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 


Minneapolis . 927 444 36 398,748 638 











Duluth ...... 85 80 170 89 717 216 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Bran prices are up about 
$2.50 ton the past week, influenced by 
continued expectations of further grass- 
hopper bait purchases (which so far have 
failed to materialize despite congressional 
approval of $1,750,000 for pest control) 
and lighter offerings from mills. Slow 
shipping directions on flour have not pro- 
duced much volume of millfeeds and the 
big new crop flour sales recently made 
for delivery after.Sept. 1 have not yet be- 
gun to register in feed supplies. Middlings 
also are firmer than a week ago, but are 
slow sale at present, with some indications 
of values tapering off. Quotations Aug. 
bran $43.50, standard midds. $46, flour 
midds. $53, red dog $55 ton, Minneapolis. 


Duluth: Demand is steady, the trend is 
lower and supplies are adequate; pure bran 
$44.50, standard bran $43.50, standard midds. 
$47, flour midds. $53, mixed feeds $49.50, 
red dog $55.50. 


Kansas City: Shorts were showing con- 
tinued strength at Kansas City this week, 
but bran was rather weak. Offerings of 
bran were slow but the demand was not 
sufficient enough to warrant any advance 
in prices. Shorts were scarce and a good de- 
mand kept the market cleaned of supplies. 
Possibility of further bran buying by the 
government had little effect on the market 
since most of the trade feels that this 
year’s buying goal is nearly completed 
by the Bureau of Entomology. Quotation 
Aug. 8: bran $40.25@40.75, shorts $46.75@ 
47.25. 


Wichita: Demand for millfeed is mod- 
erate, with offerings adequate; quotations, 
basis Kansas City: bran $40@40.50, shorts 
$47; bran is unchanged to 50¢ ton higher, 
shorts $1 ton higher, compared with pre- 
ceding week. 


Hutchinson: Prospects that the govern- 
ment might re-enter the market for grass- 
hopper bait bran rallied feeds from their 
slump, and prices were about $1 ton high- 
er than a week ago. Quotations, Kansas 
City basis: bran $40@40.50, gray shorts 
$46.50@47. 

Fort Worth: Demand is fair, but better 
for shorts than for bran; offerings are 
about equal to current demand. Quotations, 
carlots: bran $47@48, gray shorts $53@55, 
delivered TCP, about $1 higher on both bran 
and shorts than a week previous. 


Salina: Demand is good with bran and 
shorts about $1 ton higher. Supplies are in- 
adequate for immediate shipment. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: bran $41@41.50, 
gray shorts $46.50@47. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed as fol- 
lows: straight cars, bran $42.50@43.50, mill 
run $45.80@46.80, shorts $49@50; mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 


Omaha: Stagnant sales of bran with over- 
loaded supplies meant little or no mill- 
feed business here last week. Bran closed 
at $41, shorts at $47.50. 


Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies 
are adequate. Bran $46@46.50, standard 
midds. $48@48.50, flour midds. $48.50@55.50, 
red dog $55.50@58. 

St. Louis: There was a fair demand for 
bran and gray shorts, bringing about a 
sharp advance. Offerings were limited. Bran 
advanced $1.50, gray shorts $1. Quotations: 
bran $44.25@44.75, gray shorts $49.75@50.25 
spot, delivered St. Louis switching limits. 

New Orleans: Milifeed sales are rather 
brisk with the rise in prices. Millers are 
pressing for sales, and both mixers and 
jobbers are active in both bran and shorts. 
All bookings are for prompt and nearby 
shipment with no interest in future book- 
ings. Export inquiries are limited, with no 
business reported. 


Buffalo: The output of millfeeds remains 
about normal with the demand just about 
enough to take care of the supplies. Most 
Buffalo buyers are covering requirements 
for only one to two weeks ahead and are 
consistently maintaining low inventories in 
bakeries and wholesale houses in anticipa- 
tion of new developments. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Buffalo: bran $48@48.50, standard midds. 
$52@52.50, flour midds. $60@60.50, red dog 
$60@60.50. 

Philadelphia: A rumor that the govern- 
ment will buy more standard bran has had 
the effect of tightening offerings some- 
what. But this type of offal has increased 
in supply, along with the others, in view 
of the recent spurt in flour. Meanwhile, de- 
mand has slackened and the market is 
displaying a rather easy undertone. The 
quotation on standard bran is off $3 from 
the previous week to $54, while a $1 dip 
in standard midds. leaves it at $59, and 
a $3 downturn leaves red dog at $66. 

Boston: Millfeed prices moved in a very 
narrow range this week, with a small price 
dip in the middle of the week being fully 
recovered at the close. Buying was report- 
ed to be extremely limited, with the bulk 
of the sales arranged for immediate ship 
ment. Most dealers felt that the lull would 
only be temporary, however, as the drouth 
in New England is again in full swing and 
presages serious feed shortages sometime 
in the future. Spring bran finished un- 
changed for the week, while middlings lost 
50¢. Mixed feeds dipped $1, while red dog 
held unchanged. Quotations: spring bran $55, 
middlings $59, mixed feeds $56, red dog $66. 


Pittsburgh: Buyers continue to exercise 
great caution in placing millfeed orders. 
No grain house wishes to risk other than 
enough purchase to cover trade for 30 
days ahead, but brisk retail demand mounts 
the total sales to a very satisfactory figure. 
Prices continue downward, thus furthering 
the risk of forward buying. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: bran $50.50@53.80, 
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Company, Inc. 
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OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 


Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 
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La Grange Flours .. : 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department = 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, 
Add 20¢ per insertion for fonetnainn: 
of replies if keyed to office of — 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


| HELP a 


WANTED—FLOUR canna YOUNG, 

aggressive, familiar with central states 

territory; good opportunity. Replies con- 

fidential. Address 150, The Northwestern 

Miller, 612 Board of Trade, Kansas City, 
o. 








BROKERS WANTED 
by Kansas miller of highest quality 
bakery and family flour in Iowa and 
Wisconsin; also North and South 
Carolina, 


the Security Milling Co., Inc. 


P. O. Box 154 Abilene, Kansas 











SITUATIONS WANTED 











v 

CEREAL CHEMIST, WITH EXPERIENCE 
in hard and soft wheat flours, desires 
connection with mill in Middle or Far 
West. Wide experience with special prod- 
ucts. Address 156, The Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

POSITLON AS SUPERINTENDENT OR 
head miller in southwestern plant—any 
size. Move being made for reason of wife’s 
health. Can come with highest recom- 


mendations from current employer. 43 
years. old; 23 years’ milling experience. 
Address 141, The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


FOOD TECHNOLOGIST, AGE 36, DEGREE 





in chemical engineering and master’s de- 
gree in engineering, desires permanent 
connection with milling, feed or allied 
trade. Fourteen years’ progressive experi- 
ence includes product development and 
plant layout; product promotion; procure- 


ment of equipment and raw materials; 
storage, transportation and distribution of 
raw and finished products; food processing 
and utilization of waste materials. Above 
includes extensive work in Europe and 
the Orient. Proven ability in administra- 
tion of personnel and production manage- 
ment. Detailed information upon request. 
Address 161, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 





v 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





im haere terete eS v 

BANKRUPTCY SALE—MODERN ALFAL- 
fa dehydrating plant, complete with trac- 
tors, field choppers, trucks. On railroad 
and highway. Good alfalfa acreage. Ade- 
quate labor. Property sold separately or 
as going concern, 1:30 p.m., Aug. 23, 1949. 
2% miles southeast of Auburn, Neb. John 
P. McKnight, Trustee, Auburn, Neb, 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
ace v 
HAVE SEVERAL 9x36 ROLLER MILLS— 











Sprout, Waldron and Allis. Good condi- 
tion. Reasonably priced. Contact Box 
164, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 


2, Minn. 





NEW MOTORS 
Special Reduced Price 


1—50 H.P., 1,200 R.P.M., 440 
volt, 60 cycle, Frame 505. 
Westinghouse Pipe Ven- 
tilated. 

1—Ditto 900 R.P.M., Frame 


Please wire or call L. M. Flor- 
ian, Continental Electric Co., 
1321 West 18th, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 
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standard midds. $56.50@56.80, flour midds. 
$62@62.80, red dog $63. 730 @ 63. 80. 


S.attle: Millfeed continued on the down- 
ward trend throughout the week. Buy- 
crs are just not going ahead and are only 
picking up supplies for the immediate fu- 
ture with the idea that prices will continue 
to decline. In the meantime, there has 
been some domestic flour business over the 
past two weeks, and although not large, 
the demand for the feed has not been 
great enough to clean up immediate pro- 
duction. As a result, cars on track and im- 
mediate shipment millfeed is selling from 
$1@2 ton less than future deliveries. It 
is felt that as soon as the dairymen start 
feeding in volume the demand will soon 
clean up the surplus that is on the mar- 
ket today. Quotations for straight August 
is around $46 delivered mainline transit 
points. 

Portland: Mill run $45, middlings $50. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped $1.50 dur- 
ing the past week with demand slowing 
up because of hot weather. Plants are 
working to capacity seven days a week 
and are booked through August. Quota- 
tions: red bran and mill run $46.50, mid- 
dlings $51.50; to Denver: red bran and 
mill run $53.50, middlings $58.50; to Cali 
fornia: red bran and mill run $54, middlings 
$59, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Some scarcity of sup- 
plies due to annual mill shutdowns. Quota- 
tions Aug, 6: bran $58, shorts $60, mid- 
dlings $62, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: The situation is unchanged 


with all types of millfeeds in good de- 
mand, chiefly for shipment to eastern 
Canada, although Alberta mills continue 
to ship some lots to British Columbia. 


Supplies are light. Quotations: Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta bran $50, shorts 
$52; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Some additional export busi- 
ness came into the local millfeed trade 
during the week in the form of relief 
shipments to Honolulu for prompt loadings. 
All types of millfeed were included in the 
business, but unless the Hawaiian dock 
strike is prolonged, little further business 
is anticipated. Domestic trade continues 
the slowest in years. Prices are tending 
to ease, especially on bran, while west- 
ern millers apparently are willing to con- 
sider lower offers. Cash car quotations: 
bran $54.55, shorts $56.55, middlings $58.55. 


Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
July July July Aug. 
16 23 30 6 
Five mills 29,355 28,248 33,176 *20,176 
*Four mills. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 6, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

7-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 


Minneapolis P as es 12,600 10,170 
Kansas City .. 1,470 2,460 6,060 6,390 
Milwaukee... 60 60 4,380 2,880 





ALFRED SIMANDL ENTERS 
FLOUR BROKERAGE FIELD 


CHICAGO — Alfred (“Cy”) Sim- 
andl, for many years with B. A. Eck- 
hardt Milling Co., Chicago, is enter- 
ing the flour brokerage business in 
this city. He will specialize in soft 
wheat flour for the cracker and bak- 
ing industries and will represent IIli- 
nois and Michigan mills in Chicago 
and Milwaukee. Mr. Simandl for the 
time being will work from his home 
at 2651 W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 45. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COTTON GOODS INDEX 16.25 


Bemis Bro. Bag. Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.25 as 
compared with 17.98 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 27.34 as compared 
with 29.93 a year ago. 











CONTINENTAL 
SALES AGENCIES 


5 EAST ST., KINGSTON 
JAMAICA, B. W. L. 


FLOUR BROKERS 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Hans U. Bohi, president of the A. G. 
Bohi Flour Mill at Burglen, Switzer- 
land, was in Kansas City recently on 
his way homeward. Mr. Bohi has 
been attending Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, during the past summer. 
He is a graduate of the milling school 
there. 

* 


L. A. Viviano, New York and New 
Jersey flour broker, has returned 
from a vacation at Lake Morey, in 
the Green Mountains of Vermont. 
Halsey O’Brien of N. T. Swezey’s 
Sons, Inc., is another metropolitan 
flour man who loafed at Point Look- 
out on Long Island recently. G. C. 
Krause of David Coleman, Inc., New 
York flour distributor, spent his two 
weeks fishing in the Delaware River, 
where, as always, the biggest ones 
got away. 

& 


Austin Morton, sales manager, Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
will return this week from a busi- 
ness trip to New York and other 
points in the East. 

® 

Phil Fine, Chicago flour broker, 
who suffered a heart attack a few 
weeks ago, is making good progress. 
He is at the Grant Hospital, Chicago. 

6 


J. R. Mulroy, vice president and 
manager, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Alton, Ill., and A. H. Anders, the com- 
pany’s representative in St. Joseph, 
Mo., were trade visitors in Kansas 
City Aug. 4. 


Antonio Mendoza and his family, 
agent in Camaguey, Cuba, for Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., and Jose Perez Gar- 
cia, Santa Clara, were two Cuban 
flour men visiting the New York 
offices of the mill recently. 

ae 

The marriage of Armen Adajian, 
Pilgrim Advertising, Inc., Chicago, to 
Katherine Ann Bird was recently an- 
nounced. The ceremony took place 
in South Bend, Ind., July 23. 

* 


R. E. Bemmels, Bemmels-Vaughan, 
Chicago flour brokerage, left Aug. 2 
for Rochester, Minn., to undergo a 
checkup at the Mayo Institute. He 
is now looking for some vacation- 
time golf games among his flour 
trade friends in Minneapolis (tele- 
phone Walnut 3374). 

* 

David Coleman of David Coleman, 
Inc., New York, left Aug. 1 for Mt. 
Washington in Bretton Woods, N.H., 
where, with Mrs. Coleman and their 
daughter, he will stay until after 
Labor Day. 

& 


Rudolph Vogel, manager, overseas 
division, New York, for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, reports 
Miami Beach, Fla., an excellent sum- 
mer vacation spot. He also flew over 
to Cuba for a couple of days during 
his stay there. C. H. Kraeger, credit 
and office manager of the grocery 
products branch, is another New York 
Pillsbury man missing the heat at his 
summer home in Noank, Conn. 


e 
Rees H. Dickson, formerly presi- 


dent of the old Kentucky Public Ele- 
vator Co., prior to its passing into 


control of Early & Daniel, received 
the Republican nomination for mayor 
of Louisville, in the primary Aug. 6. 
Mr. Dickson for the past four years 
has been sheriff of Jefferson County, 
and active in politics for years past. 
He succeeded his late father, Frank 
Dickson, as general manager of the 
Kentucky Public Elevator Co. 
& 

Milton Gies, Frisbies Pies, Delmar, 
N.Y., has been elected to the board 
of directors of the Delmar Business- 
men’s Assn., a new group formed to 
promote the village and provide bet- 
ter business facilities. 

& 

I. E. Larrabee, manager of the Bur- 
rus Mill & Elevator Co., Kingfisher, 
Okla., and president of the Oklahoma 
Millers Assn., was a visitor at the 
association headquarters in Oklahoma 
City recently. 


Don Rodkey, Edmond, Okla., sales 
manager of the Eagle Milling Co., 
recently underwent surgery in a 
Temple, Texas, hospital. 

e 

Norman F. Kroutil, vice president 
of the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain 
Co., has been named clerk of the 
Yukon board of education. 


e 

H. 8S. Faulkner, Oklahoma City, 
vice president of the southwestern 
division and head of the products 
control and bakery service, General 
Mills, Inc., returned last week from 
a trip to Kansas City. 

ie 

Mr. and Mrs. Ron Kennedy became 
the parents of their second child 
July 28. The most recent addition to 
their family is named Philip Fred- 
erick. He has a sister three years old. 
Mr. Kennedy is secretary-treasurer 
of the Minneapolis Terminal Elevator 
Assn., Minneapolis. 

* 

Roger W. Blessing, southern sales 
manager, Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, has embarked on a 10- 
day sales trip through the South. 

* 

William G. Kelly, regional sales 
manager for the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, is spend- 
ing two weeks with connections in 
Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana. 


H. M. Regier, secretary and sales 
manager for the Buhler (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., is spending his 
vacation at his favorite fishing spot in 
the Rockies. 

& 


Jule M. Waber, manager, Amber 
Milling Division of Farmers. Union 
Grain Terminal, Rush City, Minn., 
is attending a convention of Toast- 
masters International this week in 
St. Louis.,Mr. Waber is a district gov- 
ernor of the Toastmasters organiza- 
tion. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOARD OF TRADE ELECTION 

CHICAGO — Richard F. Uhlmann, 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, has announced that the board 
of directors has elected Bruce A. 
Norris, vice president of Norris Grain 
Co., Chicago, to membership in the 
Board of Trade. 
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ARD work weeks ago is now making 
life easier for our country wheat 
buyers. For they have made, as usual, 
a pre-harvest survey of farms near their 
stations, so that they know exactly where 
to find the choice wheats we want to 
maintain the better baking qualities of 
IMPERIAL and VELVET flours. It is 
this system of “grass roots” wheat selec- 
tion that guarantees fine results from 
these superior flours. 





The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. - GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 








BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of/- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO.$" 2205 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 





KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 
Grain Merchants :: Flour Millers 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 


7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
We Specialize in Malting Barley 











MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRODUC- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. ING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS avi OFFICES 
Nas! e maha 
a aa, ees 
: : New York Galveston Colum! 
Kansas City Galveston Chicago Portland Buffalo 
Omaha Enid Kansas City San Francisco Winnipeg 
Toledo Buffalo St. Louis Vancouver, B. 0, 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF’’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING”’ 
Cable Address: ““‘Woumacs” 








COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 
the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 
coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 
with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 





JoRPORATI oN 
















KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. « L.D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. + Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. «© Phone 3-3478 
Cperating the Lathrop Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 

Co-managers 
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‘Ken-Print bags are available only from 


Kansas City ork 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


ad 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourl 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter eat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Fiake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 














CHICAGO, ILL. 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without n equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 





933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








NEW YORK, N.Y. 



























NEW ORLEANS 





WATCH YOUR SALES CLIMB! 





USE MENTE’S DAINTY PRINT BAGS! 


Spot — or Banded Labels with distinc- 
tive printing and special adhesives in- 
sure you of brand protection, satisfied 


customers and higher 


salvage values. 


Fashionable, Fast Color, Fast-Selling Dainty Prints 


Increase Your Repeat Business 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 


SAVANNAH 





Refer to 
Dept. DPS-2 


HOUSTON 




















CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Aug. 17-18—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn., convention, Hotel 
Jamestown, Jamestown, N.Y.; sec., 
Gustavus A. Bentley, 1005 Prender- 
gast Ave., Jamestown. 


Aug. 18-20—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., annual convention at the 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, Va.; secretary, P. G. Sayre, 
Box 1945, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Sept. 6-8—American Soybean Assn., 
annual convention, Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary, George 
M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa. 


Sept. 10—District 7, Association of 
Operative Millers, Ft. Worth; sec. 
Harold Cook, 3330 Elm St., Dallas 1. 


Sept. 10—District 1, Association of 
Operative Millers, Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas; sec., Robert C. Ellis, Shella- 
barger’s Inc., Salina. 


Sept. 12-14—Indiana Bakers Assn., 
South Shore Inn, Lake Wawasee, 
Syracuse, Ind.; sec., Charles P. Ehl- 
ers, 924 Peoples Bank Bldg., Indian- 
apolis, 


Sept. 16-17 — Virginia Bakers 
Council, Inc., fall meeting at Natural 
Bridge Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; 
executive secretary, Harold K. Wild- 
er, 812 Life Insurance Co. of Va. 
Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 


Sept. 17—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, York Hotel, St. 
Louis; sec., A. A. Holzem, Valier & 
Spies Milling Co., St. Louis. 


Sept. 24—District 11, Association of 
Operative Millers, Asheville, N.C.; 
sec., R. L. Jacobs, Rapidan (Va.) 
Milling Co. 


Oct. 6-8—District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash., sec., Francis R. 
King, 917 Terminal Sales Bldg., Seat- 
tle 1. 


Oct. 9-11—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., annual convention at 
the French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.; secretary, Don F. 
Clark, 100 Merchants’ Exchange 
Bidg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Oct. 9-12—Kentucky Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hotel Sin- 
ton, Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, M. 
J. Fickenscher, 919 Monmouth S8t., 
Newport, Ky. 


Oct. 14-15—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, tri-section meet- 
ing, Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas; program chairman, Dr. 
J. A. Shellenberger, Kansas State 
College. 


Oct. 15—District 6 of Association 
of Operative Millers, guests of Chel- 
sea (Mich.) Milling Co.; sec., Alfred 
Borchardt, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Oct. 15—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, Hotel Markeen, 
Buffalo; sec., Charles M. Wagner, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo. 


Oct. 15 - 20 — American Bakers 
Assn. and Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Joint Exposition of 
Baking Machinery and Equipment 
and Conference of Bakers, Atlantic 
City, NJ. 


Oct. 20-22—National Bakers Sup- 
ply House Assn., Traymore Hotel, At- 
lantic City, N.J.; headquarters, 64 E. 
Lake St., Chicago 1. 

Oct. 21—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn., King Cotton Hotel, Greens 
boro, N.C.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 











GILVIE Flour Mills have 
been buying grain and 
milling flour since 1801. That 


adds up to a lot of experience. 
Ogilvie experts know how to 
select the choicest wheat and 


how to mill it into the finest of 


fine flours. Their knowledge 
and skill — plus some of mH 
most modern mills and equip- 
ment in the world — assure you 


of high, unvarying quality when 
you choose Ogilvie Flour. 

In addition to quality flour for 
every purpose, Ogilvie products 
include a complete line of pre- 
pared baking mixes, rolled 
Oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, 
Vita-B Cereal, and ‘Miracle’ 
farm-tested, scientifically bal- 
anced feeds for livestock and 
poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal - Fort William - Winnipeg - Medicine Hat - Edmonton 
Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal - all codes used 


OF-39NM 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
















ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


ORO Km Abii bhaste 


Offices. VAN VER - A ,ARY = M 


MRBERST NE+MONTREAI 





“DURAMBER’” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 

















Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 


Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity OHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. *“Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 


Tard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1857 
© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e¢ 
Domestic & Export Offices 


MONTREAL * TORONTO «+ WINNIPEG * VANCOUVER & OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — CABLE ADDRESS " JAMESRICH” 
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“DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








DAVIS- NOLAND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 





KING MIDAS FLOUR 
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KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. $. A. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING. 


Fifty years of POLAR BEAR 
history have been completed. 
Never has this fine 
brand wavered from 
the highest quality 
standards. We pledge 
continued top quality 
for the next fifty years. 





















FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





# 


STRATEGIC LOCATION 






+ 1 invicate 
OUR SOURCES OF 
SUPPLY FROM 








A cmE~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. obe 
Over a Century of Milling Progress ROB! NSON 
< Sines 1009s SALINA, KANSAS 

















Wheat Crop variations es 
hold no fears for Page 
wheat buyers. For Page a 
Mills location enables pai. 
them to choose the best 000 
Je from Kansas, Oklahoma, 

i = ae) Colorado and Nebraska. 


Wi 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, Inc. 
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F BAKER FLOURS Fee 


oy more lnaves of broads 


TEA TABLE 





——FOR SMOOTHER 
BREAD BAKING 


The bread baking results that have 
made BUFFALO a baker’s favor- 
ite are firmly based on superior 
wheat selection and expert milling 
technique. BUFFALO provides 
the extra baking values that mean 
smooth shop production, lower 
costs and a fine-textured tasty loaf. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 











HHaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 





Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 





FLOURS FLOURS 
Maple Leaf Monarch 
Cream of the West Rate Crescent 
Castle Canary cin Meal 
Nelson Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 
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ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlenta, Georgia Chicago, lll. 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 
San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 





Cable Address: “Dorrracu,’’ London 
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Algemeene Handel-en 


N.V. fnfustrie 











Industrie Maatschappy 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. “*“MEELUNIE” 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 3 onlin. wal Kory 
52, Mark Lane, AM HOLLAND 
LONDON, E. C. 3 Importers of: 
ol@ Flours - Offals - Starch 
Established 1870 LEE ane "98 
STANNARD COLLINS & CO. TARVO-MEELFABRIEK 
IMPORTERS oe Sista. CEREALS M. J. VOS, . 
ny awe NASSAUPLEIN, 4-6, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 





HAARLEM, HOLLAND 








Francis M. Franco 


Dlour 


| PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 


Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 
C. I. F. business much preferred. 











458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK DUBLIN, BELFAST Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 
HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Nashville, Tenn. GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 155 Wallace St., GLASGOW. C. 5 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 9% CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





-FLOUR: 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 








ag of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ceaces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


and FLOUR 
s’ Buildings 
7/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
. Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 


68 Constitution Street LEITH 


41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, AB BERDEEN 
Cables: ‘PxHitip,”’ Dundee 











CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exch Chamb 





LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON | 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW | 
| 


| 
| 
| 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 











FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 











ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 














WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘DipLomA,”’ Glasgow 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
CEREAL HOUSE, 

58, MARK LANE, 

LONDON, E. ©. 3. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 














H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mgr. 











KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 


¥ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 








FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 








JAS & VAN WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Ungerplein 2 
Cable Address: 


“Interest-Rotterdam” 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 











GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 

AMSTERDAM 

Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 

Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCE 1889 


5th Ed., Riverside, Private 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 





Chicago 9, Il. 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 


N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘‘CEREALES”’ 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B. 183 


Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 


ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘Coventry,’ London 











McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Oable Address: “Grants,” Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 
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FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR -*SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,’’ Oslo 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
,, Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 











Established 1868 


FIRMA WITSENBURG JR. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER CEREALS 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM OC 

Reference: 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
+ ‘“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 











A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT”. Riverside 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo’”’ and ‘Mobil’ 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 

Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York, N. Y. 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry 
& Princes St., London 


Reference: 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


‘FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. ' GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “MarveL,” Glasgow 








W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & -CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: “Wuratzar,” Glasgow 
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Then there was the old maid in the 
small mining town who told the town 
gossip that a neighbor of hers must 
be drunk all the time; his car was 
often parked in front of the tavern 
all night. 

The neighbor heard the tale—and 
for three nights parked his car in 
front of the old maid’s house. 


¢?¢¢ 

“Well, Jimmy, how did you get 
along in school today?” 

“Okay, mom, but that new teacher 
is always asking us some fool ques- 
tions. Today she asked us all where 
we were born.” 

“Did you tell her that you were 
born at the Woman’s Hospital?” 

“No, I didn’t want the whole class 
to think I was a sissy. I said the 
Yankee Stadium.” 


¢?¢¢ 

Three neighbor ladies had been in- 
vited in for a quiet foursome of 
bridge. At 4 o’clock the hostess’ 10- 
year-old son bounded home from 
school. In the front hall he yelled, 
“Hey, Mom,” then halted himself 
abruptly at the living room door. 
“Oh,” he blurted, “after all that 
phoning, I see you got up a table.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 

The night was waning when the 
noisy crowd meandered down the 
street, paused before an imposing 
residence, and went into whispered 
conference. Presently one of the 
number laboriously climbed the steps 
and pounded on the door. A woman 
stuck her head out of the second- 
story window and inquired belliger- 
antly, “What do you want?” 

“Ish this the residence of Shmith?” 
inquired the man on the steps, bow- 
ing elaborately. 

“It is,” was the reply, “what do 
you want?” 

“Ish it possible I have the honor 
of shpeakin’ to Missus Shmith?” 
“Yes,” said the woman impatiently. 

“Dear Missus Shmith, good Missus 
Shmith,” quavered the gentlentan on 
the steps, “will you—hic—come down 
and pick out Mr. Shmith? The resh 
of us want to go home.” 


¢?¢ 

An old Irishman collapsed in the 
store and a crowd gathered. Amid 
the chorus of suggestions, one Irish 
lady kept shouting, “Give the poor 
man whiskey,” but no one paid any 
attention. Then the agonized voice 
of the man who had collapsed rose 
above the din. “Will the lot of you 
hold your tongues and let this fine 
Irish lady speak?” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
“And now gentlemen,” continued 
the congressman at his press confer- 
ence, “I wish to tax your memory.” 
“Good heavens,” muttered the re- 
porter, “has it come to that?” 


¢?¢??F 
“My wife is untidy, nagging all the 
time, extravagant and doesn’t under- 
stand me.” 
“When did you meet this other 
woman?” 








BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS... 


for 


"Bread Js the 
Staff of Life™ 


THE 
CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS CO. 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR ««« »»» GIBRALTER FLOUR 




















HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS first, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
OMAHA. NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 














“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 

















Milled for those who 
want only the finest 
baking qualities ... 
from the choice of the 
nation’s wheats. 


cAn Independent Will 
"WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


























TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 


for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 











‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 

sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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86,000 homes 


— burned up before 
they were built! 


It happens every year. Forest fires destroy enough trees of 
saw-timber size to build 86,000 five-room houses. They sear 
30 million acres of land—an area the size of New York state. 
They cause soil erosion, kill wild life, devastate public play- 
grounds. Added up, our forest fires are a national calamity. 


They’re a national disgrace, too. For only 1 out of 10 forest, 
woods and range fires are caused by lightning. 9 out of 10 


are caused by people. And most of them are the result of 
simple carelessness. 


You can help eliminate forest fires this year if you'll follow 
four rules: 1) Hold your match till it’s cold . . . then pinch 
it to make sure; 2) Crush out your cigaret, cigar, pipe ashes 
... in an ash tray; 3) Drown your campfire . . . then stir 


and drown it again; 4) Ask about the law before burning 
grass, brush, fence rows or trash. 


Remember—Only you can PREVENT FOREST FIRES! 





